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INTRODUCTION. 



-0^ 



During the four years which I spent iu the Conge ► 
Free State I kept a record of my travels and sporting 
adventures. So many of my friends, sporting and 
non-sporting, have done me the honour of saying that 
my journal ought to appear in jnint, that I have been 
induced to act on their suggestions. 

I have avoided as much as possible any allusions 
to matters relating to the Free State, confining my- 
self strictly to sport. The mannei's and customs of 
the natives have been portrayed by many writers 
more experienced in literary work than myself; I 
have, therefore, left this subject untouched. 

As no book devoted to West African sport has as 
yet appeared, I hope that this may prove interesting 
to sportsmen in general, and useful to those visiting 
the Congo Free State in search of l)ig game. 
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Vlll INTRODUCTION. 



As ray nam de pbime, Bula N'Zau (The Elephant 
Smasher), was given to me by the natives, I thought 
that I eould not do better than use it on the present 
occasion, 

HENRY BAILEY. 

March, 1894. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Start for the Congo — A weary journey — Grantville — My first 
tornado — Search for game — Leave for Sette-Cama — 
Gorilla hunting — Gorilla for a pet. 

Early in February, 1884, I, with three other paBsen- 
gers, started from Liverpool on board the s.s. 
Bengicela, bound for " The Congo Free State," then 
under the rule of " The Association Internationale." 

My services had been accepted by the Company 
formed at Brussels, by the King of the Belgians, for 
the opening up and civilizing that part of Africa 
which had previously been explored by the great 
traveller, Mr. H. M. Stanley, who was at that time 
at work on the Upper Congo. My instructions were 
to land at Loango with one of my three companions, 
and join the expedition which was opening up the 
country called the *' Kwilu Niadi." 

After a weary journey, lengthened out by the 

B 
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stopping of the steamer at all the small trading 
establishments on the coast, and also the larger palm 
oil factories up the rivers, discharging cargo, we 
arrived at Loango, since handed over to the French. 
We were met soon after dropping anchor by the 
Association boat, which came for the mails and 
passengers belonging to the expedition. 

After an hour's pull, the steamer being obliged to 
anchor some distance off the shore on account of 
shallow water, we landed on the beach near some 
huts occupied by a Haussa guard and the crews of the 
surf-boats. Our loads were distributed amongst the 
Zanzibaries, who were ready waiting to take them on 
to the station, some four miles' distance along the 
beach. The tide being high, we had a hot and 
wearisome march in the soft sand, which came above 
our ankles at every step. If it had been low tide we 
should have had a hard and smooth surface to walk 
on. Hot and thirsty we arrived at the station of 
Grantville, which was then — the new station not 
having been built — nothing more than an old tumble- 
down trading house belonging to a Portuguese, who 
had sold it for a good price to the Association. It 
was inhabited at the time by the acting administrator 
of the expedition, and one other official, who received 
us very kindly, pouring down our parched throats the 
unlooked-for beverage, a brandy-and-soda. The single 
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available room in the decayed old building, which 
only boasted of three apartments, one of which was 
used for dining as well as sleeping purposes, was 
given up to us. On first sight it was anything but 
inviting. The walls, which were of loango matting, 
had been eaten by white ants to such an extent that 
they gave plenty of ventilation. The roof was com- 
posed of rotten grass, from which were dodging in 
and out any number of lizards, who every now and 
then lost their balance and came down with a thud 
on the clay floor, with very little injury to themselves, 
as they were soon oflf again up the loangos and into 
the roof. Having had the floor watered and well 
brushed by one of the boys, to get rid of as many 
fleas and jiggers as possible, we soon rigged up our 
beds and mosquito nets, making ourselves as comfort- 
able as circumstances would allow, little knowing at 
the time what was in store for us a few hours later on. 
It being the latter end of the rainy season, a 
tornado, followed by a thunderstorm with a deluge 
of rain, is of daily occurrence. Not long after dinner, 
when we were turning in for the night, the approach 
of one was heralded by distant thunder. It began 
with a tremendous wind, of such violence that it 
seemed to me that, ere many seconds were past, 
house, trees, and everything must go before it ; but 
somehow the rickety old building withstood the shock. 
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Then the rain came down as it only can come down 
in a tropical climate, followed by the grandest display 
of lightning possible to conceive. It is beyond my 
power to give a description of its grandeur. 

We were in bed, snug under the mosquito nets, 
hearing, during the intervals of the thunder, only 
the buzzing of the infuriated little beasts, baulked 
of their prey, when my companion holloaed out, 
"What's that?" he having received a dab of wet 
through the mosquito net in the face. Another soon 
followed, and many more fell in different parts of 
the room. We now found that the old roof was like 
a sieve, and, in spite of mosquitoes, we were soon 
busy collecting our clothes and goods, putting them 
under our beds to keep them dry. Whilst this 
was going on the beds themselves had been getting 
their share of the rain, so much so that we could not 
turn in again. We were at the same time almost 
driven mad by the bites of the mosquitoes already 
in the room, reinforced by those which had been 
driven in by the rain. 

We were just debating what we should do when 
the rain slackened, the storm began to subside. 
Lighting our pipes, therefore, we wrapped our water- 
proof sheets round us and got under the mosquito 
nets, determined to make the best of matters until the 
roof stopped dripping. We were in this unpleasant 
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situation for more than two hours before we could 
start to make things a little more comfortable. Next 
morning we took care to rig up a curtain above our 
beds out of our waterproof sheets and some old sails 
jfrom the store in case of a repetition. This expedient 
proved very serviceable, as we had many a similar 
storm before leaving that old house. 

Our neighbours had fared a little better, as they 
had previously been caught in the same trap ; but, 
like ourselves, had taken steps to lessen the dis- 
comfiture. 

As the chief was constructing the new station, we 
were started, with a gang of native women, engaged 
from the surrounding village, in making a road — men 
will not engage for this work, as they say it is only 
fit for women — from the beach to the plateau above, 
about two miles distant, where a site had been chosen 
to build a house for the administrator, who was in 
Europe. Before and after working hours my friend 
and I found time to hunt the country for some miles 
round in search of game ; the little we bagged, con- 
sisting mainly of quaU, pigeons, partridges, and 
guinea-fowls, gave us hard work. A few antelopes 
were found in the wooded valleys, but they were 
so wild and shy that we seldom got a shot at them. 

After a stay of about ten days in the station, I 
received orders to depart with my companion to a 
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new district further up the coast, extending from 
N'Gov6 to NTanga. With a staflf of four white 
men, one being at N'Govd at the time, the two 
others joining a few weeks later, I was to make 
treaties with the native princes, open up the country, 
and build stations at convenient places. Now I 
thought I should have a chance of seeing and bagging 
a lot of game, as I should have a large tract of country 
to go over in making treaties and exploring. Un- 
fortunately my dream of big game was dispelled by 
an order two months after to return with my staff 
to Loango, as the Association did not intend to take 
over that part of the country, the expenses being 
too great. During the short time I was in the 
district I shot one gorilla, and my guides another, 
while a few antelopes of a dark reddish-brown with 
short horns, resembling somewhat the bush-buck of 
South Africa, likewise fell to my gun. I also bagged 
some smaller antelopes, of a slate colour, a number 
of which are found in the bush and swampy places. 
The flesh of the larger antelopes is tough and very 
insipid ; that of the smaller kind is the best eating. 
Elephant shooting is to be had during the commence- 
ment of the dry season in the forests some fifty 
miles inland. One chief organizes a large hunt every 
year, and manages to kill a good number. I had 
intended having a few days with him, but left before 
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I could get up to the place selected for tlie liunt. 
The common wild red pig is to be found all over the 
country, being most numerous in the swampy districts. 

To the north of Sette Cama, towards N'Govd, 
inland, gorillas have their home in the large forests. 
One day, being in one of the villages on the shores 
of the lake, waiting to see a native who was out 
cutting bamboos for the station, I saw some skins 
hung out to dry, and found on examination that 
they were those of the gorilla. Through my inter- 
preter I heard they had been shot by some of the 
villagers, who consented, for a bribe, to take me 
to the place where they were usually seen. 

I took up my abode that night in a native hut, 
and not having my net with me, was well bitten 
by mosquitoes and sandflies. With the exception of 
a night on Stanley Pool, I do not think I ever passed 
through such torment as I did then, though I made 
a fire, hoping that the smoke, which nearly suflFocated 
me, would drive them away ; but even that desperate 
remedy, with my pipe going nearly the whole time, 
made no impression on the bloodthirsty insects. 
Morning at length came, and, embarking in a canoe 
with my interpreter and two guides, I was oflF as 
soon as it was light, as we had to go up a small river 
some distance into the forest before starting on foot. 

During our voyage, monkeys were everywhere to 
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be seen having tlieir morning drink, and chattering 
to each other ; but on our approach they sprang away 
into the forest and up the trees. Now and then a 
bright kingfisher would dart out from under the bank 
and swiftly fly past our bows to some more secluded 
bower. The stream was in places so narrow that 
we were obliged to propel ourselves by catching hold 
of the overhanging branches, as it was impossible to 
use the paddles. 

At length we arrived at a bush path, and, the 
canoe being secured, we started. To my astonish- 
ment, instead of the natives being quite silent, they 
commenced a noisy conversation between themselves 
and the interpreter, and, laughing at my remonstrances, 
replied that there was nothing to fear, as the gorillas 
lived a long way off yet. We had a rough and tiring 
walk for about two hours, sometimes on a fair bush 
path, the next minute crossing a swamp, making use 
of fallen trees, or up to our knees in foul- smelling 
mud, until at last we got to more solid ground, when 
the guides became silent, thus indicating that we 
were now in the district of the gorilla. They pro- 
ceeded softly, stopping every now and then to listen. 
This continued for another hour, and I was becoming 
rather disgusted, thinking the natives were only 
giving me a good walk for the sake of the promised 
cloth ^I was served that trick not long after, when 
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hunting elephants up the Congo), when one of the 
natives came creeping back, beckoning me on. I was 
on the alert in a moment, and, following him quickly 
but quietly, soon came up with the first guide, who 
was crouched close to the ground behind a tree. I 

must mention that both natives were armed with 

« 

Snider rifles; but I had made a stipulation before 
starting that I was to have all the shooting, and they 
were in no case to fire unless in self-defence. In 
return I promised that, if I killed a gorilla, I would 
give them one piece of cloth and one gallon of rum, 
over and above their pay. Creeping up to where the 
leading guide was, I sank on one knee and listened 
intently. At first not a sound was heard to indicate 
that any large animal was near. A few seconds 
later, however, something commenced moving through 
the undergrowth not many yards off. As the forest 
was rather thick, I could only see a short distance 
into it, and, the noise ceasing, I thought 1 would 
proceed a little way along the path, to get, if possible, 
a better view. I had not gone many yards when 
there was a sudden rush through the bush,~the animal 
had no doubt heard or winded me, — and into the path 
jumped, what seemed to me at the time, an immense 
gorilla, which, before T could get my rifle, a double 
12 -bore, to my shoulder, had given a warning cry, 
and was off, as quickly as he appeared, into the forest 
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again. As he disappeared, his place was taken by 
the female, with a young one clinging to its breast. 
One arm was round it, the other on the ground, as if 
walking on her hind legs and one hand. On per- 
ceiving me she immediately stood up on her hind 
legs facing me, and, quicker than it takes me to write 
this, I had covered her with my rifle, sending a bullet 
through her chest, the shot passing through the top 
part of her heart and dropping her dead without a 
sound, fortunately leaving the little one unhurt. The 
male during this time was uttering fierce cries, and 
giving out a hollow noise, somewhat resembling the 
sound of a drum ; I believe it is produced by their 
beating their chest with their hands. Judging by 
the direction of the noise, he was returning to see 
what had become of his partner. I retreated, as I 
was only about twelve paces off* when I shot the 
female, and I wanted to have time for a second shot, 
should my first fail to stop him, and got slightly 
under cover of a large tree. 

He soon appeared, and to my surprise went straight 
to where his dead companion lay. His back being 
towards me, I hesitated in firing, but the temptation 
was too much for the two natives, who both let fly 
simultaneously, tumbling him over close to his wife. 
One by chance had put a bullet right through his 
skull, the other into his back very low down. 
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I was much annoyed at this, as 1 was curious to 
see how he would have acted when he found his 
partner dead, before turning his attention to us. The 
young one had clung to its mother the whole time, 
and when we came near it received us with cries, 
showing its teeth, biting at us savagely whenever we 
tried to touch it. At length a native got a bush- 
vine round its neck, and, throwing a cloth over its 
head, secured the screaming little beast, who all the 
way back to the canoe was as savage as could be, 
giving a good deal of trouble. Finally, growing ex- 
hausted, he calmed down and quite took to the 
interpreter, falling asleep in his lap. By his size he 
seemed to be about six to nine months old. 

The two gorillas shot were rather a disappointment, 
for I had read and heard much of their great height 
and size. The male measured when stretched out 
only five feet seven inches; he was quite black, 
especially on the face, and was covered with coarse 
hair. His chest and back were of great width, show- 
ing immense strength. After skinning the pair and 
resting, we retraced our steps to the canoe, and very 
glad was I when we reached it. 

The young gorilla soon became quite domesticated, 
and a great pet, following me about everywhere ; 
and when I was lying down, would creep up, get 
on the couch, put his head on my chest, his arms 
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round me, and go to sleep. It was only when any 
one tried to take him away from me, or when put 
into his cage, which I had had made out of a large 
packing-case, that I perceived any return of his 
former fierceness. 

On leaving this part of the country soon after, I 
sold him on board one of the passing steamers for 
twenty pounds. I never heard if the purchaser 
succeeded in landing him safe in Liverpool or not. 
The natives often bring young gorillas to the trading 
houses for sale. These are subsequently resold to 
people on board the steamers, who have given as 
much as sixty pounds for a good-sized gorilla. The 
price had come down considerably when I disposed 
of mine. The risk is so great in getting them home 
in good health, that buyers fight shy of giving long 
prices. Cold and dysentery frequently attack them 
during the voyage. One captain managed to get 
a gorilla as far as the mouth of the Mersey, where, 
though he had been in perfect health till past 
Madeira, "the brute died just to spite me/' as he 
expressed it. Yet this gorilla had a cabin to itself, 
with a stove, and every comfort to keep it well. A 
few have arrived in Liverpool, but have not lived 
long after landing. 



CHAPTER II. 

First aoqnaintanoe with African royalty— The witoh dooto 
Native superstitions — Troubles with the Maoaga — Journey 
up the Bembo — ^Bonga — The homed snake — Traders on 
the coast — Trapping a tiger — Escape of tiger. 

The river Sette flowed past the back of our station, 
at only a few hundred yards* distance, having very 
little current ; but two to three miles above it opens 
into a large lake, dotted over by numerous islands 
of various sizes covered with trees and bush to the 
water's edge. A good many are inhabited by the 
natives who clear the forests, cultivate the land, 
and grow cassada, maize, plantains, pea-nuts, and 
sweet potatoes. The women do the work, whilst 
the men are absent during the greater portion of 
the year collecting rubber, for trade, in the forests. 
About the quiet corners of the uninhabited islands 
are a few hippopotami, but they are so shy that it 
is hard to get a shot at them. Antelopes, wild pigs, 
and pigeons are to be found on most of the islands. 
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It is, however, diflScult to come across them on 
account of the thick undergrowth. 

The two kings who owned the greater part of the 
lake and mainland were on very good terms with 
the traders. One was a regular old tippler, getting 
drunk at every opportunity, like the majority of 
African princes on this part of the coast, and the 
Congo. There was no dignity or majestic bearing 
to distinguish them from their subjects. As a rule, 
they were worse dressed when they came to visit 
Europeans than were their followers. Their object 
was to create an impression that they were very 
poor, hoping thus to obtain a " dash *' of cloth. 

The most important, next to the kings, was the 
judge, or witch doctor, named the Macaga. This 
man, though a slave, had made himself very strong 
and independent, living on one of the islands with 
his own people, mostly slaves whom he had bought. 
He had more influence in the country than any one 
else, and was greatly feared. Every dispute was 
referred to and decided by him, all accusations 
between parties being settled by the drinking of 
"casca,*' a deadly poison when mixed sufficiently 
strong. If the poison is not made strong, it only 
acts as an emetic, and the victim is released and 
cleared of the charge brought against him. The 
Macaga is often bribed to give a weak dose by the 
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prisoner's relations. The man takes the draught in 
presence of the people, who stand round insulting 
and jeering at him the whole time. If the poison 
only makes him sick, he is received with shouts and 
wild cries from the excited throng. On the other 
hand, if this does not happen, and he staggers about 
in a helpless fashion, they immediately set on the 
poor fellow and beat him to death with cudgels, not 
giving time for the poison to do its work. On the 
Congo they do not finish their victims in this 
manner, but let the poison take its course. 

Just before my arrival, a native in a canoe was 
passing an island inhabited by a man and his family ; 
a hippo, for some reason or other, attacked the 
canoe, killing the man. His family immediately 
set up the cry that the hippo had been bewitched 
by the man on the island to kill their relative. The 
usual trial took place, and the man succumbed to 
the poison. In addition his relations were fined to 
such an extent in cloth, that they were quite ruined, 
and compelled to work as slaves for the family that 
had accused him until the fine was paid. 

The Macaga would, in a dispute with the traders, 
close the river for trade, so they always tried to 
keep on good terms with him, and paid him for a 
right-of-way. In fact, he received a yearly customs- 
duty for permission for their boats and canoes to 
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go up and down the lake and rivers to their branch 
factories. Not being a trader, I refused to pay the 
usual sum ; and as he had no territory to sell, did 
not include him in the treaties, though he attended 
all palavers, and had the most to say at them. I 
had oflfered him, as Macaga, a certain present to 
conciliate him ; but this he would not accept, and 
was very angry, threatening to close the river, and 
fire on me if I attempted to pass up. My first 
intention was to give him a lesson by burning his 
village ; but I changed my mind, after finding that 
the traders would be heavy losers if a fight took 
place, as trade for a long time would be stopped. 

Knowing pretty well the boasting character of the 
natives, I started a few days later with the agent of 
the English house, who was going to inspect his 
branch factories on the lake and river Rembo, intend- 
ing to call in at the Macaga's village. Besides our- 
selves there were only the crew of the canoe, who were 
unarmed, we having our rifles and revolvers. On 
reaching the island we made fast, and landed without 
opposition, walking straight into the village, and 
having only our revolvers under our coats, as if on 
a friendly visit. The place was perfectly quiet, the 
people going on with their usual work ; and on inquir- 
ing for the Macaga, we were told that he was away 
settling a palaver on one of the islands. I told the 
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man to whom we were speaking to inform him, on 
his return, that I was on my way up the river, and 
had called in to see him, as I had heard that he had 
threatened to close the river, and to fire on me if 
I attempted to force my way up. The man protested 
that all I had heard were lies, as the Macaga had no 
intention of stopping me. I expressed my pleasure 
on hearing this, leaving friendly messages for him. 

We proceeded on our way without any interference, 
sleeping that night on the island of Zanzi, situated 
at the top of the lake. Next morning we made for 
the mouth of the Kembo, which was so completely 
hidden from view by tall grass that one might pass 
and repass it without guessing that a river existed 
some yards on the other side. Through the grass we 
forced the canoe, entering the stream, which varies in 
width from fifty to twenty yards, as far as Bonga. 
In the rainy season it overflows its banks, flooding 
the country on both sides, which are thickly wooded, 
and, except in places where the banks are high, the 
current runs very strongly. During the dry season 
it is quite the reverse, it being necessary to pull the 
canoes over trees which have fallen across the river, 
or to wait until a passage has been cut through them. 
Bonga, a day and a half journey up this river, is 
prettily situated in a small valley surrounded by 
trees, and about a half-mile from the river. It con- 

c 
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tains the trading houses of Messrs. Hatton and 
Cookson, and Messrs. Holts and Co., besides two 
smaller factories, one German and the other English. 
The two foimer had well-built houses, comfortably 
furnished, with grounds enclosed by stout fencing, 
and well stocked with sheep, goats, ducks, and fowls, 
besides fruit and vegetables. The only drawbacks to 
this charming place were the mosquitoes and sandflies, 
which commenced their onset as the sun went down. 
I chose and marked out a site for the station, in- 
tending on my return to send one of my staflF to 
commence building, whilst I occupied myself in 
exploring the Achiera country, about which I had 
obtained much information from the agent of the 
English houses. The recall of the expedition pre- 
vented this plan being carried out. 

Here it was that I saw for the fii'st time the natives 
appearing in the station of a morning to sell their 
produce, completely naked, both male and female, 
not having so much as a string of beads round the 
waist. They would squat about in front of the 
produce store, with their baskets by them, chatting 
away with us, quite unconscious of this want of 
clothing. It was the only time either here or on the 
Congo that I saw them in such a state of complete 
nudity. 

I heard good accounts of small game in the vicinity, 
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and did my best during the short time I stayed to 
hunt it up ; but, though there was plenty of spoor, 
I did not succeed in bagging a single head. On the 
third day after our arrival, we set oflf on our return 
journey, finding the river still open and no signs of 
any unfriendliness from the Macaga. 

During my absence good progress had been made 
in clearing for the station. One morning, whilst the 
boys were at work, they came across a fine specimen 
of the " homed snake," which they captured alive by 
pinning its neck to the ground with a forked stick, 
and then slipping under its jaws a noose made of 
bush vine. Securing it to the stick thus, they brought 
it, struggling, into the station. The difficulty was 
to kill it without injuring the skin. However, 
making the reptile fast to the verandah, I determined 
to try nicotine out of my pipe. This had proved 
successful with smaller snakes ; but I was not so sure 
about a big one. I inserted a straw down the stem 
of my pipe, collecting on it the nicotine, which 
was shoved well down its throat. This process was 
repeated three or four times until it wriggled and 
lashed about to such an extent that we thought 
the fastenings would give way, and the snake per- 
haps escape. Suddenly its struggles became less 
and less violent as the poison took efiect, and after 
a short time it was quite quiet. We waited for some 
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time to make sure that it was dead^ and then, seeing 
no sign of life, had it skinned. It barely measured 
three feet, but was of great thickness, and had one of 
the most vicious looking heads imaginable. From 
above each eye protruded two short straight horns, 
about half an inch long ; and its body ended suddenly 
in a short stumpy tail. 

Building and palavering kept me from going 
about much at this time, but we were often of an 
evening entertained by the agents of the diJBerent 
trading houses along the beach. A good deal has 
been written and said about the African trader to 
his discredit. He has been described as a ruffian, 
and a man whose acquaintance is hardly desirable. 
During my four years' stay amongst them, both on 
the coast and in the interior, I never came across a 
more gentlemanly, well-behaved, hospitable lot of 
fellows, and 1 have to thank them one and all for the 
ever-ready help, cheerfully and willingly given, when 
required, and the many pleasant days and evenings 
I spent amongst them. Speaking of the traders 
as I found them from 1884 to 1888, they were 
composed of English, French, German, and Dutch. 
Some were men of good families, who, having taken 
up trade as a profession, had been engaged and 
sent out as agents for European firms. With only 
one excejjtion, I never saw any excess of drinking 
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on their part. Indeed, they quite set an example 
to the hard drinkers who were members of the Congo 
Free State. 

One of these traders had lately built a house, and 
stocked his yard with a fine lot of geese, ducks, 
and fowls, imported from England. These had been 
nightly visited by a tiger,* who had thinned them 
down considerably. The trader sat up night after 
night hoping to shoot the beast, but without success. 
I suggested that he should build a strong log trap 
similar to some I had seen. This suggestion was 
met with favour ; and, his boys being started to cut 
the necessary trees for its construction, the ground 
was chosen, measured, and the logs driven in. 
Leaving him to construct the trap, I went home ; 
but, finding that he could not finish it according to 
my instructions, he, as evening was fast closing in, 
hastily made the roof of green bamboos — not the 
species of cane which grows in India and other 
tropical countries, but a bastard sort — tied together. 
He finished by setting the trap, using for a bait 
a goat placed in an apartment partitioned off for 
it at the lower end. 

Being confident that all was right, he retired with 
his assistant to dinner. Not long after the bleating 
of the goat attracted the tiger, who was out on his 

* The African leopard. 
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rambles, and he walked into the trap only to find 
himself caught and the goat not in his clutches. 
The bovs now came runnino: in to tell their master, 
wlio, taking a lantern, went out into the bush, 
followed by the whole station, to see the captive. 
In putting the light near the cage to get a sight 
of him, the beast, in his rage, made an attempt to 
tear the logs apart. The panic that ensued was 
ludicrous ; the lantern was dropped and extinguished, 
the party, both blacks and whites, being in such a 
huiTy to get away that they fell over one another 
and into the bush in their fright, not resting until 
they had made good their retreat into the factory. 

Between twelve and one a.m., I was rudely 
awakened by hearing excited voices round my bed 
telling me that the tiger was caught, and I must 
get up and come at once to shoot him. The trader 
had come about a mile and a half to get me to do 
what he could have done himself ; but, no doubt, he 
was afraid to approach the trap a second time in 
the dark. Seeing no necessity for going that 
distance on a dark night to spoil the tiger's skin, 
by chance shots between the logs, I told him to go 
home and have his sleep out, for the tiger would 
wait safe enough till morning, when I would come 
over as soon as it was light, not knowing then how 
he had roofed the trap. He was very much annoyed, 
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and soon after left, telling me, as a parting shot, that 
I was no sportsman. If I had gone, my walk would 
have been for nothing, for, on his return, he found 
that his tiger had escaped. The beast had no doubt 
tried his cage all round, and, finding the walls too 
strong, had turned his attention to the roof. Getting 
his paws between the bamboos, he had torn them 
asunder and jumped out, but not before he had 
managed to kill the goat, the partition between 
them having been loosely built. 

At daybreak I started for the factory, and found, 
on my arrival, that the tiger had escaped, and that 
the trader and his boys had gone after him. Going 
to the trap, I saw how the animal had got out. 1 
had, whilst waiting for their return, a description 
given me by one of the boys who was present, of the 
panic that had occurred the night before ; he, as he 
told it, could not help laughing at the remembrance. 
His pantomimic gesticulations and actions aflForded 
me also much amusement. The tiger was too scared 
to return to the same spot ; but his spoor being seen 
a few days after, about half a mile from the station, 
the trap was removed and rebuilt in that place, as 
it looked like a regular road used by him. The 
fright his former captivity had given him no doubt 
prevented him from entering again the doorway; 
but, not to be done, he tried the logs enclosing the 
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goat^ and finding two more open than the others, 
he managed to insert his paw, and, getting hold of 
the goat, forced its carcase through the bars, leaving 
only its head firmly fixed behind, torn from the body. 
The horns being long, had extended on either side 
of the logs, thus preventing the head from passing 
through. Nothing afterwards would tempt him to 
enter the trap, and he had not been caught or shot 
when I left. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ketnrn f o Grantville — Ordered to EudolfBtadt — Game in 
vicinity — Green pigeon shooting — The Kwilu river — 
Albert Ghristopherson — A brush with the natives — Capture 
of village — Water-buck shooting — My canoe — Hippo 
shooting on Lake N'Anga — A narrow escape — Geese 
roosting on trees — Manners and customs of natives. 

On the 11th of June I was once more back in Grant- 
ville. The station had greatly improved since 1 
last saw it, a new house having been built and out- 
buildings erected. I was not left long idle, being 
ordered to take over the district of Kudolfstadt, 
situated at the mouth of the Kwilu river, some nine 
miles distant. There I spent the next two months and 
a half, employed in building and finishing the station. 
The only game to be found in the neighbourhood 
were buflfaloes and antelopes, a good many of which 
were shot. Eunning at the back of the station for 
about five miles was a long narrow plain, varying 
from a quarter to half a mile in width, which was 
generally a good find for antelopes. Weekly I used 
to organize shooting-parties, the members coming 
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over from Grantville on Satui-day in time for dinner, 
shooting homewards down the plain next morning. 
My men used to turn out eagerly on those occasions, 
the prospect of meat being always a draw for them. 
I formed them in line across the plain, the centre 
man having a long stick with a flag on the top to 
serve as a guide to the beaters, and help to keep 
them in line whilst going through the long grass 
which grew up the centre of the plain. On either 
side was an open space at the edge of the forest. Here 
the guns were placed, two being about a quarter of 
a mile ahead, the others about fifty yards in front of 
the beaters. Our party seldom broke up at the end 
of the beat without having two or three antelopes, 
and often more, to carry home. 

Early of a morning, just before breakfast, I would 
slip sometimes out of bed, dress, and by the first 
break of day quietly walk round outside the station, 
bagging often a fine buck returning from having a 
drink in the river, or feeding on the young grass. 
Good shooting can be had every morning from 
October to April, at the green pigeons, which collect 
together, at the commencement of the rainy season, 
in flocks of from fifty to one hundred and more. 
They are very plump and fat at this time, and 
excellent eating. They are, in my opinion, without 
doubt, the fastest flying pigeons that I have ever 
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come across, and took good shooting to make any- 
thing of a bag during the half-hour or so I had to 
spare of a morning at them before commencing the 
daily routine of station work. 

At Rudolfatadt they used to roost amongst the 
tall mangrove trees on the other side of the river, 
starting for their feeding grounds soon after daylight, 
crossing over above the station and skirting the woods 



that bordered the plain. We used to take our 
chairs to the wood, sitting down under cover of some 
low bushes, having our coffee brought to us by our 
boys, and making ourselves comfortable until the 
flights commenced ; then for the next half-hour we 
had excellent sport, and the birds were a great 
addition to our larder. 

The buffaloes were the most difficult to get, as they 
invariably feed on the plains during the night. 
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retiring at daybreak into the bush and swamps, 
where it was impossible to follow them. Many a 
long and often fruitless tramp have I had after them, 
hoping to come up with the herd and get a shot 
before they entered the swamps, which are on both 
sides of the river, often without success. 

The Kwilu river is only navigable up to a few 
hundred yards above Kakamoika, where we had a 
small forwarding station, for steam-launches and 
boats. Beyond this point commence some shallow 
rapids which are impassable. Both banks are thickly 
wooded, the country abounding in swamps in the 
vicinity of the river, and the undergrowth is too 
thick to penetrate without cutting one's way through. 
The MTeli river flows into it about five miles from 
the mouth on the left bank ; three miles up this 
stream stood, on a small branch creek, one of the 
German trading factories, whose agent was Mr. 
Albert Christopherson, an old member of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley's first expedition up the Congo, after crossing 
the Dark Continent, and often mentioned by him 
in his book. He had joined the German firm, and 
was doing good trade with the natives until a 
quarrel occurred with them, and they threatened 
to burn his station. Not having sufficient men to 
defend the place, he sent down a canoe asking aid 
from the Association, which was granted, a force 
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being sent composed of Haussas and Zanzibaris ; these 
were reinforced by the addition of men from the 
other trading houses at the mouth of the river. The 
expedition arrived safely at the mouth of the creek 
leading to the factory ; but, owing to its narrowness 
and shallowness, had to cast off from the launch 
which had towed the canoes thus far, and paddle the 
remaining distance. Here was a splendid chance 
for the natives, who knew of our coming, to have 
ambushed the party as they proceeded up the creek. 
As it was very narrow, progress was slow. The canoe& 
could only pass up in single file, and, both sides 
being thickly wooded, the natives might without any 
difficulty have annihilated the whole expedition. 
The chance was thrown away, the attacking force 
being allowed to land without opposition. When 
disembarked, it marched at once on the village in 
two parties, one going round to take it in rear. 
When the assailants reached the plantation surround- 
ing the village, the natives met them with a sharp 
fusillade from their trade guns, without doing any 
harm. After a few volleys from our side, the Haussas 
and Zanzibaris took the village by a rush, which 
the enemy could not withstand, flying in every 
direction and making for the bush and swamps. 
The village was burnt and the plantations destroyed 
as a lesson, and the men returned laden with. 
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plantains, bananas, and cassada. The chief after 
some days came in begging for peace, which, after 
payment of a fine, was granted. Visiting the place 
some time after, I found that the village had been 
rebuilt, and saw nothing to show that there had been 
any fighting. 

During my first visit to Christopherson we had a 
few days' shooting amongst the water-bucks, which 
are found all over this part of the country, near the 
rivers and swamps, as well as on the Congo. They 
are of a dark reddish colour, striped over their back 
and hind quarters, and carr}' graceful horns, which 
grow to a good length. The largest buck I shot had 
horns measuring thirty-two inches. The female is of 
a lisrhter colour, without horns. The natives call them 
the N'koko ; I christened them the water-buck, not 
knowing their natural history name, as I only found 
them in swampy districts, and near rivers. When I 
was on the Congo, and had increased my knowledge 
of the language, I found that the word N'koko was 
used when alluding to any antelope of a large size, 
and was not applied to any particular species. 

Whilst in Sette Cama I had a small canoe built by 
one of the native carpenters, just large enough for 
myself and boy. It was fitted with a mast and sail, 
which was only useful when running before the wind, 
or nearly so, as the canoe was flat-bottomed. The 
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sail at times, however, saved us a good deal of 
paddling. The canoe, which was light enough to be 
carried short distances by the two of us, measured 
16 feet 6 inches, by 2 feet 9 inches, tapering to a 
point at the bow and stern. Its height was 1 foot 
4 inches, and it drew 8 inches when loaded with my 
light tent, box of provisions, blanket, waterproof 
sheet, and mosquito net, besides ourselves and two 
guns. On either side, within easy reach of my hands, 
were places for my rifle and gun, over which was a 
covering of oilcloth, to keep off the wet. They were 
80 secured when in this rack that if the canoe were 
turned over they could not come out of their rests ; 
and, if required for use, by unbuttoning the nearest 
strap they could be quickly released without any 
injury to their sights. I had brought this canoe with 
me, and it came in very serviceable for exploring the 
river and its tributaries. In it I went up to MTeli, 
and from there to Chebebe, on the main river, stop- 
ping the night with the agent of the German factory. 
By one of his men, a native of the place, I was told 
that not far off there was a lake inland which was 
full of hippopotami, geese, and ducks, besides N'koko 
antelopes, on its shores. I thought a visit to explore 
this place would not be waste of time, so left next 
morning, with the man in place of my boy. Paddling 
up the river, we entered a winding stream on the right 

D 
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bank, called the N'Anga, about four miles long, flow- 
ing out of the lake N'Anga. Halfway up we stopped 
at a large village, named Mafuba. The inhabitants no 
sooner heard I was going to shoot hippos on the lake, 
than they were clamorous to come with me. I 
reluctantly gave them leave, knowing that the best 
way to gain their good-will was to provide them with 
plenty of meat, which they can very seldom procure 
for themselves, being too much frightened to hunt the 
animals, only digging pits and setting spear traps to 
catch them in. I was soon followed by a noisy fleet 
of canoes of different sizes, containing from one to 
half a dozen each, the paddlers singing my praises, 
and hoping that the good fetish would keep my 
powder dry, and give them plenty of meat. As we 
passed the villages of Chimpenso and Mbuku further 
on, the fleet had increased immensely, so much so, 
indeed, that I was afraid that such a show would 
spoil the sport. I need not have been alarmed, for 
my valiant followers took good care not to proceed 
into the lake, all landing on the shore, allowing me 
to paddle on by myself, with the exception of a light 
canoe carrying two men, who I found were eventually 
to carry back the news as soon as I had shot a hippo. 
The lake must have been, as near as I could judge, 
three miles long, by two broad, the banks and the 
bottom far into the water being covered with tall 
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thick grass, backed by thick bush. Quietly paddling 
along the edge of the grass, my man soon espied some 
hippos in a shallow place. Two were on a sandbank, 
high and dry, having a sleep in the wann sun ; the 
others were lying about in the water. Keeping close 
to the grass, we approached to within forty yards, no 
notice being taken of us, till one of the sleepers giving 
me a good shot, I let him have it in the head, settling 
him there and then. The splashing and hurry of the 
others to get into deep water gave me just time to 
give the second sleeper a shot in the side as he disap- 
peared under water. Reloading at once, I waited for 
them to come up and breathe. One did so sooner than 
I expected, within half a yard of the canoe, springing 
half out of the water. His intention was to come up 
under it, and turn us over. I instantly put the rifle, 
without bringing it to my shoulder, close to its head, 
and fired ; only just in time, as, what from the wash 
from the beast, and my man jumping out in his fright, 
the canoe nearly filled with water. How I escaped a 
turn over was a miracle. My man, who, no doubt, 
thought my good fetish had deserted me, had swum 
off into the grass, and it took some time to persuade 
him that I was all right, and to induce him to venture 
back to the sandbank to which I had paddled, with 
the intention of emptying the canoe. This having 
been done, I inspected the first hippo shot. It was 
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an old bull, with fine Large teeth, bearing about its 
body innumerable scars of many a fight. My aim 
had been true, the bullet having hit him fairly in the 
forehead, entering the brain. 

The other hippos had swum some distance off, ooly 
just showing occasionally their noses above water. 
Embarking again, we pushed on up the lake, which 
seemed to be full of the animals, the majority being 
in the long grass, where they could be heard grunting 
to each other. Turning a corner of the grass, we 
suddenly came on one by itself, who was so taken up 
with inspecting us that he forgot to sink, giving one 
time to shoot him easily. I could now hear shouts 
and cries of joy from the approaching fleet, which had 
been apprised of my success by the despatch canoe. 
I therefore went on at once, leaving the last one shot 
to be picked up on my return, for fear the noise should 
disturb the others which I could see further up the 
lake. I finished up my day by bagging three more, 
returning with the hope that I had supplied sufficient 
meat to satisfy my friends, who I found had cut up 
and stowed away one hippo, and had just commenced 
on the second, which, having floated, had been rolled 
on to the bank. The others had not as yet come to 
the surface. 

A hippo, when shot, always sinks if in deep water, 
and it depends on the temperature of the water and 
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the time of day how long it will remain under. I 
have known the length of their disappearance vary 
from two hours to seven and a half. 

I gave the meat to the natives on the condition 
that they would collect the teeth, bringing them down 
to the station when coming that way. This they did 
some ten days after. Promising them another visit 
before long, which announcement was received with 
shouts of joy and songs on my prowess as a hunter, 
I paddled off. The Kwilu river, a few years pre- 
viously, was a favourite haimt of the hippo, but they 
had been nearly all driven up into the lake and by- 
streams by the traffic of the traders. I only saw 
three in the river during the many times I was up 
and down. Geese and ducks were in great numbers, 
both being good eating, especially the latter. 

Dining one evening with one of my friends, he, 
in the course of conversation, stated that the geese 
roosted on trees at night. This I could not believe, 
thinking it a coast yarn, never having read or 
heard before of such habits. However, next evening 
he verified his statement by showing me some, 
proving it often afterwards there and on the Congo, 
as regarded this species of geese. When much dis- 
turbed in the day they generally make for the large 
trees, like guinea-fowls, settling on the outgrowing 
branches, cackling until you approach, when they fly 
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off, either to a sandbank or another tree. For 
roosting they select a large thick flattish branch, 
growing out from the tree over the water, upon which 
they secure a good level footing, and this they always 
keep to, coming night after night back to the same 
branch. At Kwamouth, on the Upper Congo, there 
was a tree from off one of whose branches I shot 
seventeen, going of an evening just at dusk and bagging 
one or two at a time, the others always retumiog the 
following evening. Crocodiles are found more or less 
in all the rivers. On the Kwilu I heard few com- 
plaints about them from the natives. No doubt the 
large quantities of fish in the river satisfied them, and 
prevented them from craving for human flesh. When- 
ever shot they were eaten with relish by my men. 

Being in daily intercourse with the natives, I had 
plenty of time to study their manners and customs, 
which differ very little along the coast that I visited ; 
but their laws vary in the different districts. They 
seem to have little affection for each other. If the 
native has any idea of love or jealousy he does not 
show it. I have never seen one courting a girl of his 
choice. Indeed, they select their wives more for their 
strength and working powers than on account of any 
affection, settling the amount to be paid for them with 
the parents. They let their wives out to live with 
the white man without the slightest shame, calling 
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monthly to receive the woman's pay. Should a wife 
be found unfaithful to her husband with another 
native, the adulterers are tried by their own laws, the 
man, if found guilty, being fined in cloth and rum, 
the latter being drunk after the palaver between the 
parties as if nothing had happened, the woman going 
free. The result is that the husband often encourages 
his wife to be unfaithful, solely to make himself rich by 
the fines which he will receive. In some tribes the 
man suffers the loss of an ear. They have no idea of 
honesty or truthfulness, and think there is no wrong 
in deceiving and robbing, if not found out. If dis- 
covered and punished, they bear you no ill will, putting 
down the punishment to their bad fetish, which has 
allowed them to be detected. However kind and 
generous you may be to them, no gratitude is ever 
shown for it afterwards, they being the first to desert 
in case of sickness or trouble, invariably robbing you 
before going. Their religion is a superstitious belief 
in good and evil spirits called fetishes, which are 
appealed to on all occasions — such as sickness, death, 
times of drought, etc. Fetish charms are worn by 
every native, even by the baby just born, to keep off 
all evils. Carved fetishes of women in different posi- 
tions are kept in the villages and huts, varying in 
size from six inches to four feet. A native, when 
travelling, often has one carried in front of him to 
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protect him from evil on the road. Both sexes are 
very handy in making baskets out of dried grass and 
the fibre of leaves, which, when dyed, are plaited in 
pretty patterns, some with lids, others open. Pots, 
water-bottles, pipes, spears, and knives are also made 
by them. A few excel in ivory carving, which, though 
not so good as that of India or China, compares very 
favourably with them. They are apt to make the 
figures of men and women out of proportion ; but 
birds, monkeys, snakes, fish, and crocodiles are well 
carved. The language is not difficult to learn for 
ordinary speaking ; but to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge, so as to be able to conduct personally a palaver, 
two to three years' hard study is required. Every 
village has its plantations, the native living chiefly on 
cassada, plantains, sweet potatoes, and ground nuts, 
the women doing all the cultivation. Those tribes 
who live on the coast catch great quantities of fish, 
making their own nets, which resemble very much 
our seine nets. The fish is dried by being smoked 
over wood fires, which process preserves them for 
some weeks. A good trade in dried fish is done with 
the up-country people, who are very fond of buying 
it in this state. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ordered to Massabe — Prepare for expedition — The start fioni 
Chessembo — The Kroo boys volunteer — Meeting with 
Prince Tarti — An addition to my household — The princess 
and her attendants — Selecting the station — Clearing and 
building — Explore Luemme river — Attacked by jiggeiH — 
Ilippopotami and chimpanzees — A portage. 

Leaving Rudolfstadt on the 6th of September, 1884, 
I was ordered to Massabe, three days' easy journey 
down the coast, to take over the district from a 
Belgian, who had been removed from the post. For 
more than six months previously he had been or- 
ganizing an expedition into the interior by way of 
N'Kula Maceilo to Manyanga on the Congo. Finally, 
I believe, he changed his mind, reversing the route, 
taking his carriers and goods by boat to Vivi, up 
the Congo, thence to Manyanga, and returning by 
way of N'Kula Maceilo to Massabe. This expedition 
was being earned out at an enormous expense, when 
I was sent down to take over and conduct it on a 
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different plan ; but on arrival I found that it had 
been broken up and the carriers dispersed. 

Dining on the evening of my arrival, the 8 th 
of September, with the agent of the Dutch house, 1 
gained from him a good deal of usefid information 
about the country and trade roads leading into the 
interior, besides particulars about the river Luemme. 
I was advised, if I intended going by land, to see 
Prince Theaba, who was the most likely man to 
provide me with carriers. On my deciding to go by 
land, my host kindly sent one of his servants to the 
prince's village apprising him of my arrival, and 
asking him to meet me early next morning in the 
station, which he did. To clear the way, I made 
him a present of a case of trade gin, after which he 
promised the number of carriers required, and engaged 
that they should be in the station that afternoon to 
receive their books of engagement and advance of 
cloth for the road. They all turned up under charge 
of two headmen, who, when the carriers had received 
their cloth to buy food with before leaving, were 
instructed to proceed with their men overland to the 
top of the lagoon of Chessembo, situated about ten 
miles up a branch of the Luemme river, there to be 
ready to start on the morning of the 11th. This 
saved a long tramp with loads through a swamp, 
which ran more than two-thirds of the distance. 
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During that day and part of the next, I, with 
the help of my two assistants, completed the packing 
of the loads, and started with one of the assistants 
in two surf-boats and a canoe up the river, landing 
at the top of the lagoon in the evening, thus doing 
in two days what had taken my predecessor months. 
All my carriers had arrived and were ready for the 
start, which took place next morning, but not so early 
as intended, as the natives refused at first to carry 
some of the loads^ saying they were too heavy. Every 
load when being made up was weighed to sixty-five 
pounds, which is the recognized weight. It was in 
reality to the awkward shapes of some of them rather 
than to the weight that they objected. After the 
amount of palavering usual on these occasions and 
some waste of time, we got them oflF at nine a.m., two 
hours later than we intended. 

The morning was beautiful and fine but rather 
hot, as the sun was now well up in the heavens. 
The country was parched and dry, it being the end 
of the dry season ; but rain was expected daily — 
indeed, we got the first shower next evening. Before 
camping we covered about fourteen miles, the march 
being over a country slightly hilly, half plains, half 
bush, the native road being fairly good, except near 
the rivers and swamps. 

Besides the Zanzibaris and Haussas, whom the 
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state had enlisted as soldiers for their expeditions 
and the garrisoning of stations, there were a number 
of Kroo boys from the Kroo coast, strong active 
fellows for station work and paddling the surf-boats 
to and from the steamers, they being engaged specially 
on account of their knowledge of the surf and being 
expert paddlers. Some of the Kroo boys had been 
with me at Rudolfstadt, and as soon as they heard 
that I was oflf up country, visions of meat more than 
love induced them to volunteer to accompany me. 
Previously nothing could induce them to leave the 
coast, as they had been told that if they went into the 
interior they would be caught and eaten, as all the 
natives were cannibals. They are useless as carriers 
for any distance, though for heavy work on steamers 
and at stations they are good for lifting and carry- 
ing heavy weights. My carriers I knew would leave 
at N'Kula, having only engaged them for that dis- 
tance. Not knowing, therefore, what sort of work- 
men I should be able to procure for station work, 
and as it was my intention to come down by the 
river in a canoe to explore it as soon as I had started 
my assistant on the station, I accepted the services 
of twelve of the Kroo boys, and right good useful 
fellows they turned out to be, especially in cutting 
down the trees and clearing the ground for the 
station. Fifty natives could not have done what 
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they accomplished, in double the time. The only con- 
dition I made in accepting their services was that 
they should carry their own rice for the journey, l^his 
they willingly promised to do. As they were not 
accustomed to walk long distances, they delayed us 
on the road considerably, getting completely knocked 
up after the first day, though only carrying forty 
pounds of rice each. I unfortunately had a jigger 
in my foot, and not being aware of its presence, I 
had allowed it to burrow and lay a nest of eggs. 
The result was that my foot festered, causing me 
great pain as I limped along. 

On the afternoon of the 15th, on nearing the 
village of N'Kula Mando, we were met by the prince, 
Tarti by name, dressed only in a long red cloth coat, 
with brass buttons. In his hand was his treaty which 
he had received previously from a member of the 
Association ; over his head was held a large coloured 
umbrella, while the Association flag was borne in 
front, and he was followed by the whole village. 
Conducting us into the latter, he gave us a large hut, 
the caravan going for the night to the public building, 
which every village has for the accommodation of 
natives going up and down country with their trade. 
He sent for our dinner a goat, two fowls, and some 
manioc. The distance from the coast is about forty- 
six miles. 
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The following morning, during our palaver, he 
promised men for work, and also carriers when 
required. At the commencement of the interview 
I noticed a young girl elaborately dressed up in 
pieces of silk and plush, which were draped round 
her body, with the ends thrown over her shoulder, 
sitting on the prince s right, and put her down as his 
favourite wife. It was not long before I was un- 
deceived, for in a polite speech he told me that I was 
welcome in his country, and he already looked upon 
me as his brother, and in this relationship offered me 
his daughter, upon which the young girl stood up, 
and was formally presented. This sudden addition 
to my household took me rather by surprise, and I 
had no wish to be saddled with such a useless 
appendage to my expedition. On my refusal of his 
offer, he pressed me more and more, assuring me that 
by having his daughter with me my progress through 
the country would be facilitated. The crafty old 
fellow knew well that in giving his daughter he would 
receive in exchange, according to the customs of the 
country, a good present. The situation was an em- 
barrassing one — not liking to anger the prince by 
refusing, yet not knowing how to get out of the 
difficulty. I felt sure that if I persisted in 
declining the proffered alliance, he would in many 
ways cause me much annoyance when proceeding 
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through the country. I therefore at length made up 
my mind to accept the girl, and was not sorry for my 
decision afterwards, as she helped me in palavers, 
doing the whole talking herself, laying down the law 
in the villages we stopped in or passed through, and 
getting goats, fowls, and ducks for our consumption. 
No sooner had I agreed to receive my dusky bride, 
than she was, to my surprise, stripped of all her finery. 
She came over to my side, and squatting down, looked 
very much pleased and contented. 

The palaver being finished, the prince, on my 
invitation, accompanied me to my hut to receive his 
present, retiring after having a drink of my brandy, 
a medical comfort of which I always carried a small 
supply. I confess that I grudgingly gave him a glass 
of it, but could not help myself, as I had nothing else 
to offer. To the princess I presented a bright piece 
of cloth, which she accepted with a broad grin, 
draping it round her body quite artistically. She 
then retired to her hut in the village, where she sat, 
the admired of all the women, who passed their 
opinions on it. Some days after, having been 
supplied with a hut, she wanted to know when 
I was going to give her one for her people. On 
inquiring who these were, I found out that they 
consisted of five slaves, her attendants. I made her 
understand that I was going to have nothing to do 
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with them ; if she required this suite, she must 
provide the house, and also that when on the march 
only one would be allowed to follow, as her cook and 
general attendant. To settle this question, I de- 
spatched the interpreter and four men to the prince, 
informing him that when I accepted his daughter I 
did not take her slaves as well, so he must provide a 
hut, and send it by the men. They succeeded in 
getting this matter after much palavering, without 
any further payment. 

The same day I took the prince with me to 
select a convenient spot for our station. One site 
which I thought would do, being open and very little 
wooded, having been built over by a village some 
years past, was objected to by him, as it was fetish 
ground. His argument was that if I built there bad 
luck would come, not only to us, but to himself and 
his people. No inducement could make him alter his 
decision, though I told him I was a great witch doctor 
in my own country, and would soon drive away any 
fetish that existed on the land. He would not Ksten, 
begging me to try elsewhere. Further on, and nearer 
the river, I came across an old plantation which had 
been partly cleared. It bordered the up-country 
trade-road, was close to good water, and was well 
situated, so we set to work clearing. I now found how 
useful my Kroo boys were in clearing away the trees 
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and bush, they using the large axe in the same 
manner as the white man, and not sitting down to it 
like the natives with their small axes leisurely 
chipping away. Commencing with the first row of 
trees, they would all but cut them through, continuing 
so until they had a sufficient number to go down in 
a lump. The actual felling was done by letting the 
last tree fall against the next, and so on, in succession, 
the whole coming down at length with a tremendous 
crash. By cutting up and fires, the smaller boughs 
were soon disposed of. The large branches and 
trunks were cut in lengths for building purposes, 
those that were useless being rolled down a steep 
incline at the back of the station into the valley 
below out of the way. The natives were at the same 
time started to make huts for the boys, we having 
provided ourselves with three large buildings pur- 
chased from the village, using one for a store for 
cloth and provisions. 

By the 16th of October the station had been cleared 
of trees sufficiently to be fenced round. A garden 
and a plantation were laid out — the former with 
vegetables, the seeds for which I had with me, the 
latter with banana and plantain trees, pineapples, 
cassada, maize, sweet potatoes, peanuts and tobacco, 
which were obtained from the natives. Besides, he 
built a two-roomed store, half of which was used for 

E 
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the time as a dwelling-house by my assistant, kitchen, 
goat and fowl houses, and some dozen huts for the men. 

This was all done by my assistant, a hard-working 
young German, during my absence ; for nine days 
after our arrival I started to explore the Luemme 
river, leaving him to build the station. 

Hiring a canoe, and taking ** Tom Coffee " the 
head-man, three of his Kroo boys who bore the names 
of ^'Jack Everyday," '^ Black Will," and '^ Look 
Sharp," to paddle and navigate it, I left with the 
interpreter and my boy " Shu Fly " on the 24th of 
September. I only took with me a small tent, a box 
of provisions, a Henri-Martini rifle, and a 16-bore 
shot gun, besides axes for cutting our way through 
the trees which fall across the river during the rainy 
season. The fine rains had commenced, and would 
continue for about three weeks before developing into 
tornadoes and thunderstorms, lasting to the middle of 
December, quieting down then for about a fortnight, 
returning in greater fury in January, February, and 
March, finally stopping in May and commencing 
again the latter end of September. During this 
interval seldom a drop of rain falls. 

The river was low, but had more than sufficient 
depth of water for the canoe. We liad not, however, 
gone more than a few yards when we found a very 
large tree which had been blown across the river, and 
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utilized by the natives as a bridge, I have seen in 
narrow streams many of these bridges, which have 
been made by the natives, who select and cut down a 
tall tree so that it will fall in the right direction. This 
one was well above our heads, and, as the banks were 
high, even if the river had been full we could have 
passed under with room to spare. A little lower 
down, however, we were blocked by a tree not far 
enough under water to float over ; so, landing, the 
boys set to work to clear away, whilst I went a little 
further down to a sandbank to get a shot at some 
ducks. I bagged two, which resembled very much 
our teaj. Before landing at midday I shot two 
large black-and-white fish eagles, which are very 
common on the river, and a monkey for my boys. 

At noon we disembarked for lunch at an old 
native fish-drying place, which was soon evacuated 
on account of the thousands of jiggers which swarmed 
on the boys' feet and legs, and on my trousers. The 
only way we could get rid of them was by getting 
into the canoe, hanging our feet over the side, and 
washing them off ; and as I had previously got wet 
above my knees, I did not mind. These insQcts, 
about the size and colour of a small flea, are the curse 
of Africa. Having been imported into the country, 
so the story goes, by a slave ship in ballast with sand 
from the Brazils, they soon spread up and down the 
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coa«t, and eventually made their way up the countr}'. 
They commence by burrowing into the flesh, some- 
times without your being aware of their presence. 
At other times you detect them by a slight tickling 
sensation. After eating a hole large enough, they 
lay a bag of eggs the size of a small pea, choosing the 
hard part of the feet, and underneath the nails of 
both hands and feet, the parts attacked becoming 
inflamed and irritated. Great care must be taken in 
getting them out without breaking the bag. If this 
is not done and any part of it is allowed to remain, 
the inflammation gets worse, the w^ound festers, and 
you are very apt to lose the toe or finger. I have 
seen many natives who have suffered this calamity 
through neglecting or being too lazy to take early 
precautions. Morning and evening the traveller 
should have his feet examined by his boy, who is 
very expert in seeing and removing jiggers before 
they have time to lay their eggs. I found that by 
filling the hole, after the jigger had been removed, 
with the ashes of my pipe, all inflammation was 
stopped and the sore dried up. The natives, when 
on the road, thickly cover their feet with palm oil, 
when procurable, which proves an effectual safeguard 
against jiggers. My headman, Tom Coffee, made me 
laugh whilst swearing at and washing them off", by 
his remarking in his broken English, " If man sleep 
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there oDe night he no more fit for live." To return 
from my digression, we found a sandbank further 
down, and there we landed and eat our luncheon in 
peace. 

Our journey was slow at times, for we were 
frequently delayed by either cutting through trees or 
bumping against them when under water. In the 
latter case, as the current was swift, we were often 
nearly jerked out, the canoe swinging broadside on, and 
were only prevented from turning over by the quick- 
ness of the boys, who w^ould at once jump out into 
the water, lightening the load, so enabling us to float 
over. The banks were thickly wooded, and in parts 
very swampy, the villages being situated some dis- 
tance on high ground from the river, which at the 
most was but fifty yards broad, and sometimes as 
narrow as fifteen yards. 

Once or twice we found it difficult to get out of 
the way of the hippopotami, who, not having been 
much disturbed, would come up in front of the canoe, 
calmly gazing at us, and waiticg our approach. I 
was obliged the first day to shoot three to save our- 
selves from being attacked, as they made no attempt 
to get out of our way. From one which sank in 
shallow water my boys secured plenty of meat, 
leaving the remains of it and the other two for the 
natives, who, when told, were soon after them. We 
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passed during the day some chimpanzees amusing 
themselves in a large tree overhanging the water; 
one, hanging by his hands, was going through quite 
a gymnastic performance, using the bough as a 
horizontal bar ; but no sooner did they catch sight of 
us than they were off into the thick bush. Early 
on the following morning we came to a very bad 
block, the river being jammed by floating trunks of 
trees and other debns for about sixty yards. This 
barrier must have been collecting for years, as all the 
fore part wiis covered with grass, the trees being so 
wedged together as to give a solid footing. There 
was no cutting through this obstacle, so a portage 
had to be made, and the canoe was dragged over, 
with the help of some natives who were fishing there 
at the time, and who willingly lent a hand when 
bribed with hippo meat. 



CHAPTER V. 

Buffaloes — A large herd — Encounter with a python — Pre- 
ference for putrid meat — Crocodile shooting — I see an 
extraordinary sight — My fowls attacked by drivers- 
Accident to my leg — Alarm of native women — Chimpan- 
zees as thieves — Start for N'Kula Macoilo — Select site for 
station — Finding source of the Luemme liver — A race 
between my tracker and buffaloes. 

Leaving my boys to pack the canoe, I went off into 
the bush with my rifle, guided by a native who had 
promised to lead me to a plain close by, where he 
said he could show me buffaloes. 

After a quarter of an hour's walk we reached 
the plain, and my guide, true to his word, pointed 
out five buffaloes feeding quietly near the edge of the 
wood, not three hundred yards off on my right. It 
was then about 7.30 a.m. ; but the young short grass 
which had sprung up since the commencement of the 
rains had tempted them to remain out feeding later 
than usual. Following a native path in the bush, I 
made my way towards them, the wind being in my 
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favour. I came out of the bush again about fifty 
yards from them. Thence I crept on, hugging the 
bush, not being noticed, as they were feeding from 
me, until I had approached to twenty yards, when 
one turned sufficiently to give me a good shot, on the 
report of which they plunged into the bush, leaving 
one of their number on the ground. An exclamation 
from the native made me look up, and I saw going 
away about five hundred yards ofi*, as hard as they 
could lay legs to the ground, from a patch of dried 
grass which had escaped the fire at the last burning 
of the natives, a herd of not less than a hundred 
buJBfaloes. The ground resounded with the noise 
made by their hoofs as they came on to the hard 
plain, galloping ofi" with backs up and tails erect. 
Only once after, in the Banza Manteka valley, on the 
Congo, whilst tracking a bull elephant, did I see a 
herd to equal it. Leaving the dead buffalo, which 
was a young cow, I returned to the river, and found 
the canoe ready, so sent the boys back to cut up and 
bring in the beef ; when this was done, I selected the 
tongue and a few choice morsels for myself, and gave 
the remainder to the natives, as my men had plenty 
of hippo meat. 

During the time I was waiting for the return of 
the boys from cutting up the buffalo, my boy Shu 
Fly came running up, crying out, " Come quick, 
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master ; snake live for grass ! " Seizing my shot gun, 
I ran in the direction indicated, and saw an enormous 
python making its way slowly through the grass. 
Getting in front, I gave it the contents of one barrel, 
loaded with No. 1 shot, in the head at five paces 
distant. The way that snake twisted and wriggled 
w^as a caution. I had to run back several yards to 
get out of the way of the slashing and twirling of the 
reptile's body and tail. He twisted his great body 
round thick tufts of grass, crushing them to nothing, 
sending the sand flying on all sides in his agony. For 
nearly twenty minutes I waited before I got a chance 
again at his head, not wishing to damage his skin in 
shooting at any other part of his body. At last, in an 
interval between his struggles, I ran in and gave him 
another shot in the head, which was already disfigured 
and covered with blood and sand. This started him 
again wriggling, but only for a short time, his 
struggles becoming weaker and weaker. An hour 
after he was quite still, although his body still showed 
some life. Yet his head was completely smashed to 
pieces, and had to be cut off when skinning the body. 
On measuring the python, it was found to be an inch 
and a half short of eighteen feet. Before leaving 
Africa I shot a good many more, the largest of which 
only reached sixteen feet. The longest skin of the 
python I ever saw was one offered for sale in South 
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Africa, and it measured over twenty-one feet in 
length. 

In getting into the canoe when ready to start, I 
noticed that she sat much lower in the water than 
before, and said so to Tom Coffee. He replied that 
it was all the hippo meat I had given them in the 
morning ; but, knowing this to be a lie, I began a 
search, and found that the greedy fellows had stowed 
away not only a lot of the buffalo, but also some 
pounds of the snake. Iwas surprised at the presence 
of the latter, as I was not aware the Kroo boys ate 
it ; but it turned out that they were carrying it to 
the station to sell to the Houssas, who think it a 
great delicacy. I was on the point of having it 
thrown out ; but as the fellows had worked hard since 
leaving N'Kula Mando, I allowed it to remain, pro- 
mising, however, to have it thrown overboard if we 
struck on any trees and were detained. A few miles 
down the river a most fetid odour was wafted towards 
us. The boys soon spied out what it came from, and 
were making for it. As soon, however, as I saw 
their little game, I ordered them on, and passed the 
putrid blown-out body of a dead crocodile. The 
Kroo boys actually wanted to secure some of this 
rotten flesh. Many times after, when with other 
tribes in the interior, I remarked their preference 
for bad meat to fresh. 
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As we approached the coast the country got flatter 
and the river more open, the banks being lined with 
long grass, so our progress was rapid,, not having 
to stop to cut through trees. On the evening of 
the 26th, at 8.30 we arrived in Massabe, having 
paddled the whole day from six a.m. with only one 
stoppage of an hour for lunch, the journey having 
taken us three days. Knowing now that the river 
was navigable for boats and canoes, it was my inten- 
tion to do all the transport by it to N'Kula, and from 
thence into the interior bv carriers, who could be 
engaged there at half the price of those from the 
coast. 

Resting a week in Massabe, collecting during that 
time the goods and provisions required for the 
stations, I started again with two canoes on the 5th 
of October for N'Kula Mando. The rains were not as 
yet very heavy, so our progress was not retarded 
by having continually to camp to protect our goods 
on the approach of a storm. A spot a short distance 
above the entrance of the lagoon of Caico was to 
have been our first camping-place, being well above 
the river and with a hard sandy dry soil. I had 
noticed the place on my downward voyage, my Kroo 
boy making the remark when passing, "Crocodile 
fit for live there." Not seeing any about, I took no 
notice of his observation. On our drawing near. 
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however, I found the camp occupied by half a dozen 
of these monsters fast asleep in the sun, two being 
of great size. At one I took a shot, the report send- 
ing the others gliding down the bank to disappear 
into the river with a splash. On landing, the place 
had such a foul smell that we were obliged to re- 
embark and paddle up for another two miles, where 
we found a good dry spot. The canoe was no sooner 
emptied and my tent pitched, than the boys asked 
permission to go back and look for the crocodile. I 
did not think I had killed the brute, and told them 
so ; but they persisted that I had. On their return 
just at dusk I knew they had got the crocodile by 
their songs whilst paddling, a piece of the flesh being 
presented soon after to me for my dinner. Not 
appreciating this act of kindness, I handed it over 
to my servant Shu Fly, the headman going oflF 
muttering, as much as to say that I did not know 
what was good for me. Inside the animal was found 
three copper bracelets, as worn by the native women, 
plainly proving that he had lately made a meal of 
one. 

Crocodiles are very daring when hungry. They 
often wait a short distance from the place where 
the women and children come to draw their drink- 
ing water and bathe, watching their opportunity, and 
when their intended victim is in the water, perhaps 
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barely up to the knees, they dash forward and seize 
her, dragging her under water. I saw an extra- 
ordinary sight one afternoon. A native man and 
a boy were crossing the river in a small canoe, when 
a large crocodile suddenly put his head out of the 
w^ater into the canoe, and resting his feet on the side 
caught the boy by the arm. He sang out lustily, 
and the man went to the rescue with his paddle, 
beating the reptile about the head, at which the 
crocodile let go the boy and seized the man, pulling 
him over into the water. During the struggle the 
canoe got full of water and sank just before we got 
to it in another canoe, but we were in time to save 
the boy, who had, his arm broken and much torn. 
That same evening he was sent down the coast to 
a doctor, who set the arm and bound up his wounds, 
and in due time he quite recovered the use of his 
limb. The man perished. This was the only time 
I saw a crocodile attack any one, and I never heard 
of a similar instance. 

Our progress up-stream was very slow, owing to 
the heavy loads of the canoes and the strong current. 
That evening, soon after camping, we got our first 
heavy thunderstorm, which made everything un- 
comfortable; the fire having to be removed into 
the tent to enable me to cook my dinner. The 
mosquitoes, which had taken shelter from the rain, 
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made the place unbearable, driviug me under my 
net to escape them, my dinner being handed under 
it and eaten whilst I sat on my bed. That day I 
had bought six fowls whilst passing a native village ; 
these, to prevent their escape, had been secured by 
the legs and tied to one of the tent pegs. Next 
morning on rising I took a look at them, and saw 
in the dim light a brown mass looking anything 
like fowls. On closer examination I found that my 
poor fowls had been attacked in the night by the 
ants which are known as " drivers ; " these had com- 
pletely covered them to the thickness of three or 
four inches, stinging them to death. These ants are 
of a reddish colour, rather large, swarming every- 
where about the country I passed through, being 
found especially in the bush. They invariably travel 
after rain, being compelled, no doubt, to leave their 
homes through it, as they live underground. When 
on the march, they take a line straight in front, 
going over or through everything that comes in their 
way, guarded on either side by sentries of a larger 
kind, but, I think, of the sauie species. If not dis- 
turbed you can watch them passing, their numbers 
never seeming to end ; but if once alarmed they 
are all over the place, scattering very quickly man 
and beast by their bite, which is very irritating. At 
times they are welcome guests, when taking a line 
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through your house, for if you disturb them then 
they open out and quickly cleanse it of snakes, rats, 
mice, and any other vermin it contains, who either 
evacuate the house on their approach, or are over- 
taken and killed by them. During this time you 
must make yourself scarce, removing all eatables 
until the ants have left. 

Taking care not to disturb the drivers at their feed, 
we quickly struck the tent, getting everything into 
the canoes, after having taken a hasty cup of coffee. 
Shu Fly then got hold of the string to which the 
fowls were tied, pulled them gently along the ground, 
hardly disturbing the ants till he got them into the 
river, when with a paddle they were sent under 
water, the ants being scattered in every direction and 
carried down-stream by the current. On examining 
the fowls we found them completely eaten through 
and through, their insides containing hundreds of 
half-drowned ants. Much as my boys wished to add 
the remains to their pot, I had them thrown into the 
river, thus losing the palm chop I intended making 
out of them for that day's dinner. 

When passing over the portage of Lefota I hurt my 
leg, which, though not broken, was severely wrenched, 
and I was laid up for more than a week. We had 
unloaded and pushed the canoe on wooden rollers 
over the floating trees to very nearly the edge, there 
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being only one large trunk to get over, with two 
or three small floating logs on the other side. The 
bow of the canoe was got on to this, and was 
pushed forward till nearly over its centre, the boys 
with myself in front letting the bows gently on to the 
logs. In doing this, for some reason or other and 
without any warning, they let go, and as my right 
leg was slightly under the canoe, the weight came on 
my thigh, luckily knocking me over into the water, 
thus saving a smashed leg. On the eighth day we 
got to N'Kula^ my leg being very painful and much 
swollen, to find my assistant down with an attack of 
bilious fever, which fortunately left him during the 
evening, as I was obliged to take to my bed for two 
days, after which my leg got much better. Not only 
had my second in comnland done wonders in the 
station during my absence, but he had bought about 
twenty goats, five sheep, fourteen ducks, and over 
two hundred fowls for stock. The Kroo boys being 
no longer required, were sent back with the canoe 
laden with this stock for the station of Massabe, with 
orders to return again in a few weeks with more 
goods. 

My leg having got quite well, I paid a visit to my 
friend Prince Tarti, to make arrangements for carriers 
to continue my journey to N'Kula Maceilo, thence to 
find out the source of the Luemme river. The 
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carriers were soon forthcoming, and arrangements 
were made for leaving. When we first appeared 
in the country and approached a village, especially 
on our way to N'Kula Maceilo, we were very much 
amused at the manner in which the women took 
fright, leaving everything, snatching up their infants, 
running off with cries of alarm, and hiding them- 
selves in the bush. We found out that they did 
this on account of the tales that had been brought 
from the coast, crediting the white man with kill- 
ing and eating young children. Finding this did 
not happen, they gradually gained confidence, and 
after a time would come and look shyly at us from 
a distance, and then bring their produce of vegetables 
and fowls for barter. They were very ugly, wearing 
the hair cut all round the head, only a patch on the 
top being left. The breasts, as soon as they com- 
mence to develop, are tied down tight with a string 
or cloth, and are allowed to grow in this manner, 
which is very disfiguring and ugly. Their clothing 
consisted of a small piece of cloth worn round the 
loins. 

Green pigeons were very plentiful. I had only to 
sit in the verandah of the hut of a morning to secure 
good shooting, as they passed the station on their 
way to feed. They made an agreeable change in our 
daily diet of tough goats, fowls, and tinned meats. 

F 
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The country round was too swampy and thick to get 
antelopes or buffaloes. Chimpanzees used to trouble 
us by stealing the young maize from the plantation. 
They always had one on guard in a tree when up ta 
these games, and no sooner did a man appear with 
a gun than the signal of alarm was given and they 
were off. I never managed to get a shot at one, sa 
was at last obliged to put a Zanzibari on guard in the 
plantation. 

My arrangements being completed, the expedition 
left the station on the 10th of November. The party 

consisted only of three Zanzibaris, well armed, eight 

» 

carriers for the tent, provision box, and goods for 
presents and barter, the interpreter, Shu Fly, and 
Prince Tarti's daughter Arunda. This was the smallest 
caravan I ever travelled with ; but it must be re- 
membered that I was going through a territory in 
which the natives were very peaceable, and I was alsa 
under the protection of Prince Tarti, so expected no 
opposition or trouble during the exploration. 

The first two days were passed travelling through 
a thick forest, only seeing real daylight when 
emerging into a plantation or village. The heavy 
rains had regularly set in, so we had a wet time 
of it. The men of the villages received us in 
very friendly fashion; but the women and children 
made as usual for the bush, a lot of them never 
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having seen a white man before. When, however, 
reassured by Princess Arunda, their curiosity got the 
better of them, and they became a regular nuisance, 
squatting round the tent watching my every move- 
ment. Some wished to pry into it, but there I 
drew the line, knowing what light-fingered gentry 
they were. Provisions from all directions came pouring 
in, and were bought for very little. On the third 
day we passed alternately plains and forests, the 
former looking bright and green with their covering 
of young grass. Going generally with one of the 
men in front of the caravan, I daily managed to bag 
an antelope or two, besides wild pigs, in the swampy 
places, so we were never without fresh meat. Par- 
tridges, pigeons, and guinea-fowls were plentiful, but 
I saw very little spoor of the buffalo, and of elephants 
none, although the native declared that they lived in 
the forests. The same evening we encamped on a 
plain close to the village of Chanum, my carriers 
putting up in the village. The rain, which had held 
off all day, now came down, continuing the whole 
night and following day, an unusual occurrence, 
keeping me a prisoner in my tent. 

When we arrived at N'Kula Maceilo, a site for a 
station was soon chosen on an elevated plain, quite 
clear of bush, which sloped down to the river Lufeka, 
a tributary of the Luemme. The trade roads pass it 
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within five hundred yards from Stephanie Ville, a 
station on the Kwilu riv6r, and M'Boko Songo, where 
there are large copper mines worked by the natives. 
As soon as the palaver was finished with the three 
chiefs who owned the territory, we started off to 
execute the last of my orders, the finding of the 
source of the Luemme river. Two days later the 
river was struck. To get up it by canoe was im- 
possible, as it had dwindled down considerably, being 
so narrow that the trees and bushes overgrew it, 
the branches intermingling preventing any passage. 
Later on it turned out to be only navigable to Chellala, 
a day and a half from N'Kula Mando. Following up 
the stream, sometimes through forests, sometimes 
skirting big swamps, we came to the foot of some 
high hills, which went away in the direction of the 
Kwilu. These were the end of a range of mountains 
which had been partly explored from the Kwilu 
direction, and christened Strauch Mountains, in honour 
of General Strauch, head of the committee of the 
Association in Brussels. 

Returning to N'Kula Maceilo, I passed a few days 
in exploring the district round about the station, and 
gaining information about the people and country. 
During these excursions I became very popular with 
the natives, on account of the amount of beef with 
which I supplied them. One man had attached himself 
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to me as a tracker, purposely to get me to follow him 
in search of game. He was most successful. Before 
daylight we would be off to some spot known by him 
to be frequented by buffaloes ; or he would lead me 
to a swamp, never failing to point out some water- 
bucks. The man seemed to have the eye of an eagle 
in spotting game, and it often took me some time to 
see it after having been shown the place where it was 
in the grass. On one occasion, being after buffalo, 
he got a great fright, and I confess that I should not 
have liked to have been in his place. We had come 
to a small plain, which had only been half burnt, on 
which were feeding a herd of twenty-three buffaloes. 
Not being able to approach them without being seen, 
I sent him round to turn them in my direction, which 
he succeeded in doing. The buffaloes no sooner saw 
him appear out of the grass than they turned and 
cantered towards the place where I was concealed, 
and would have passed about thirty yards off in enter- 
ing the bush. When within easy shooting distance 
I picked out a cow and dropped her. On the sound 
of the shot the herd halted and huddled together, as 
if undecided what to do, which gave an easy shot at 
another. At this they turned and galloped back in 
the direction they had come from. I now perceived 
that my man was directly in their path, at some dis- 
tance in the plain, which he was crossing to join me. 
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thinking that the buffaloes would pass and enter the 

bush. Seeing his danger, he turned and took to his 

heels, making for the grass. It was a race now between 

man and beast for shelter. The native arrived at the 

grass first, the buffaloes a few seconds after. Both 

disappeared from view, and not knowing how it was 

faring with my guide, I made all haste to cross the 

plain ; when, after going some distance, to my relief 

the man appeared limping towards me. On meeting 

me he seemed terribly frightened, and had on his 

body some nasty bruises. It appeared that, after 

diving into the grass, he ran a few yards to his right, 

and lying down, hoped that the buffaloes would pass. 

Part of the herd, however, galloped over him, but by 

good luck did little harm. He soon plucked up his 

courage on finding that I had shot two cows, and 

while examining them heaped curses on the others. 



CHAPTER VL 

Return of expedition — Tiger in goat-house — Death of tiger — 
False alarm — Goats attacked by " drivers " — Snake in fowl- 
house — Shooting in Massabe swamps — Christmas Day in 
Grantville — Leave for Kitabi — N'Gotto and Kakamoika — 
Good sport — Amongst the buffaloes, charged — Antelope 
and buffalo shooting — Disturb a tiger — Buffaloes visit 
our camp — Ways of keeping healthy. 

Towards the end of November the expedition com- 
pleted its return journey to N'Kula Mando, without 
any mishaps, having taken a more northerly road 
through the country. The rains had been incessant, 
not a day passing in which we were not wet through. 
On the plains you could, after a storm, get into dry 
clothes ; but in the forests, even after the rain had 
finished, the drippings from the trees and the wet 
undergrowth kept you soaking until arrival in the 
village where the camp was to be made for the night 
My assistant had been in good health, having had no 
fresh attacks of fever. The plantations were flourish- 
ing, everything having shot ahead in a wonderful 
manner. So many goats had been collected that the 
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house in which they were put at night had become 
too small, so it was necessai}^ to enlarge it for their 
accommodation, as well as for that of those which I 
had brought back with me. 

The following night, when all had turned in, and 
the station was wrapped in slumber, the sentry awoke 
me saying, " Master, a tiger is in the goat-house." 
I now heard the scrimuCiaging that was going on 
amongst the goats ; so, taking my rifle, I hurried off, 
followed by my assistant, who had also been roused 
up, and the sentry, towards the goat-house. On nearing 
it we disturbed a tiger, who made off into the bush. 
Sending for a lantern, we found two goats killed, 
and three others very much mauled, two out of the 
three dying next day. Hoping that the tiger would 
return, I left the goats as they were. Getting a block 
of wood to sit on, I placed myself in front of the door 
behind the partition which divided the old house 
from the new one, and pulled away one of the posts 
to look through. Sending the others away, I sat 
down to wait the tiger's return. The time passed 
very slowly; it seemed to me that I had been 
sitting for hours, instead of about an hour, when I 
detected the approach of the tiger by the purring 
noise it made as it came towards the door. It was 
perfectly dark, so I could see nothing. The goats 
now commenced to bleat and huddle together behind 
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me in great terror. Straining my eyes to get a sight of 
the tiger if possible, I saw two glaring eyes resembling 
round balls of fire looking straight in my direction 
from the door. Noiselessly putting my rifle to my 
shoulder, I aimed as accurately as the darkness 
would permit, not being able to see my sights, 
between the two balls of fire, and pulled the trigger. 
The bullet I afterwards found had struck him just 
under his right eye, passing up into his skull ; but 
not knowing if I had hit him or not, I remained 
quiet until my assistant came with the lantern^ 
shouting out when some distance ofi* to know if I 
was all right. Hearing me reply, he cautiously came 
on, throwing the light of the lantern well in front 
until it rested on the body of the tiger, which lay 
quite still at the entrance of the goat-house. The 
Zanzibari sentry who followed wanted to fire his 
rifle at it, to make sure of its being dead ; but this 
I would not allow, not only fearing that I should 
be shot myself, but being also anxious to protect the 
skin. No sooner was it certain that the animal was 
dead, then, as if by magic, every soul in the station 
was standing over its body admiring it, and all 
talking at the same time as if every one had had 
a hand in killing it. The tiger was a full-grown 
male, with a skin in beautiful condition. The next 
morning the station was crowded with men, women. 
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and children from miles round, who came to see the 
tiger, and beg a piece of its flesh, as they have some 
fiort of superstition about it. I gave the body, after 
having it skinned, to my Zanzibaris, who did a 
flourishing trade, selling it in very small pieces at 
a high price to the natives. 

The goat-house was completed next day, and 
afterwards no tigers got in, although, by their marks 
round the house, we could see that they had paid 
it more than one visit. A night or two after there 
was another scare of tiger. Running out again to 
the goat-house, we soon found ourselves in a nice 
pickle, being covered with drivers (ants), who sent 
us ofl* dancing with pain from their bites. To get 
rid of them we had to strip off" our clothes, and have 
those that had got inside our sleeping-suits rubbed 
off" our flesh by some of the men. An army of these 
ants, as they were marching through the house, had 
been disturbed by the goats, over whom they soon 
scrambled, covering and biting them unmercifully. 
The next thing was to get the goats out. This was 
accomplished by one of the men running in and 
opening the door, on which the poor animals, mad 
with pain, rushed out, making off into the bush in 
every direction. When collected next morning 
three had disappeared. No doubt they had fallen 
victims to the tigers. 
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The next little excitement was caused by a large 
^nake^ which was seen in the daytime getting into the 
fowl-house. On being driven out with a long stick, 
it came out close to where I was standing, and got a 
charge of shot in the head. Its body, from the head 
to more than halfway down, was of a beautiful rich 
dark green colour, becoming lighter from there on to- 
wards the tail, and finishing oflF nearly bright yellow ; 
it measured nine feet three inches in length. Before 
leaving I shot two pythons, which were also trying 
to force their way into the fowl-house ; they measured 
fourteen and a half feet, and twelve and three-quarter 
feet respectively. 

Leaving N'Kula Mando once more, I crossed the 
river and explored the country on the right bank 
-down to Massabe, where I arrived on the 1st of 
December, having seen very little game on the road. 
A mile or so at the back of Massabe station was a 
large open swamp, about two miles in circumference, 
surrounded with mangroves. A tributary of the 
Luemme ran into it, winding like a snake. This 
fiwamp was a favourite feeding-ground for ducks, 
curlews, and snipe, as well as the ibis. Into it I 
used to go in my small canoe, and then walk about, 
beating it up and down, getting good sport. The 
only drawback was the fearful smell that arose out 
of the mud after each step. I used to visit this 
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swamp two and three times a week ; I would then 
stop for a week or two, so as not to n^ake the bird& 
too wild. Notwithstanding the number of times I 
went on it, I never had a day's fever; not so the 
others, who ventured once on an invitation, for they 
were all down the next day, and I had many a 
blessing heaped on my head for having taken them 
to such a fever-bed. 

Eeceiving an invitation from the administrator to 
come to Grantville for Christmas, I arrived there on 
the evening of the 24th. Christmas Day ! Who- 
would have believed it, with a broiling sun overhead 
and the ground steaming from a heavy thunderstorm I 
Yet we all tried to look festive and cool aa we 
lounged in chairs under the broad verandah, inhaling 
what little sea-breeze there was. No doubt the 
thoughts of all were of their last Christmas spent 
in Old England, with their relations and friends, 
mingled with speculation, perhaps, as to whether they 
would ever spend another with them. A good many,. 
I am sorry to say, never did, having died and left 
their bones in this country of fevers and disease. As, 
however, the hour of luncheon approached, everj^ one 
became more cheerful. The dining-room had been 
tastefully decorated by some of the members of 
the party, lacking only the holly and mistletoe. As 
for the latter, there would have been little use for 
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it, as the dusky beauties would not have appreciated 
such a thing as a kiss, even had we felt inclined to 
^ive it. Besides the members of the Association, 
there were guests from each of the trading factories 
of the Kwilu and Loango, fourteen in number sitting 
down to a lunch which was a perfect success. The 
i^ieiiu consisted of turkey and goose, ducks, fowls, 
mutton, and ham, finishing up with an imported 
plum-pudding. 

During the afternoon sports were got up for the 
men, the prizes being handkerchiefs and cloth. The 
■evetiing wound up with a serenade by the Haussa 
and Lagos men, who w^ith fifes and drums gave 
" Home, Sweet Home." The Kroo boys also per- 
formed a torchlight wedding dance. 

For the next five months I got very little shooting, 
as my time was taken up with Association work and 
preparing estimates for handing the country and 
stations over to the French, who were purchasing 
them from the State. By the 1st of September, 1885, 
the French Commission had commenced their work 
on the coast stations, whilst another official and 
myself were sent on in advance up the Kwilu to 

await them at Kitabi. 

The German steam-launch took us up to within 
a short distance of the French station of N'Gotto, 
iwrhen we had to take to our boat, the river getting 
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swamp two and three times a week ; I would then 
stop for a week or two, so as not to make the bird& 
too wild. Notwithstanding the number of times I 
went on it, I never had a day's fever; not so the 
others, who ventured once on an invitation, for they 
were all down the next day, and I had many a 
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what little sea-breeze there was. No doubt the 
thoughts of all were of their last Christmas spent 
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mingled with speculation, perhaps, as to whether they 
would ever spend another with them. A good many,. 
I am sorry to say, never did, having died and left 
their bones in this country of fevers and disease. As, 
however, the hour of luncheon approached, every one 
became more cheerful. The dining-room had been 
tastefully decorated by some of the members of 
the party, lacking only the holly and mistletoe. As 
for the latter, there would have been little use for 
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4md Lagos men, who with fifes and drums gave 
" Home, Sweet Home." The Kroo boys also per- 
formed a torchlight wedding dance. 

For the next five months I got very little shooting, 
as my time was taken up with Association work and 
preparing estimates for handing the country and 
stations over to the French, who were purchasing 
them from the State. By the 1st of September, 1885, 
the French Commission had commenced their work 
on the coast stations, whilst another official and 
myself were sent on in advance up the Kwilu to 
await them at Kitabi. 

The German steam-launch took us up to within 
A short distance of the French station of N'Gotto, 
iwrhen we had to take to our boat, the river getting 
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too shallow for the launch. N'Gotto is built on 
a high rock, which commands the river up and down, 
the rocks on either side jutting across the stream,, 
very nearly closing it. As you approach this spot 
it resembles a lock without its gates, and the scenery 
round is very beautiful. From this place we pulled 
up to Kakamoika, and then, after two days' marching 
through the roughest piece of country I had as yet 
encountered, we arrived at the station of Kitabi. It 
had been built on the top of a steep hill, which com- 
manded the surrounding country, and was fortified 
with a parapet and ditch. Here we had to wait until 
the arrival of the Commission. 

The country abounded with bufialoes and antelopes, 
so having nothing to do we spent the greater part of 
the day in hunting. The morning after our arrival we 
went up the valley towards the Luboma river, a tribu- 
tary of the Kwilu, skirting some long grass which had 
not been burnt. Fresh spoor of buffaloes and ante- 
lopes were numerous ; and as it was now just daylight,, 
we hoped to get the game on the return from feeding. 
Two songo antelopes were soon viewed feeding quietly 
in th^ open. Getting within shot, my companion 
dropped the doe, and I immediately afterwards shot 
the buck as he was making off for the grass. The 
bullet hit him in the stomach, knocking him over. 
In an instant he was up again and off, but not for far,. 
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falling a few yards from the grass, when another 
bullet soon put him out of his miseiy. The carriei-s- 
on the hill, who had been on the watch, now came 
running down to carry up the meat, reporting having 
seen buffaloes on the other side of the river. Know- 
ing that we could not cross anywhere near, we went 
on. A herd of seven antelopes was then seen, but 
catching sight of us before we got within range, ran 
off. Going down towards the river we came upon 
the fresh spoor of buffaloes who had been to drink, 
and had returned and entered the grass. Sending 
two of our men to cross it some distance down, they 
set the grass on fire, and as soon as the flames had 
well caught the buffaloes took fright and came tearing 
out, making for the river. My first shot brought a 
bull on his back ; but, getting up, he returned to the 
grass. Waiting in case he might come at me, I lost 
another shot at the herd, which disappeared down the 
bank into the wood which lined the river. My 
friend, however, bagged a calf as they passed him,, 
and wounded another. The fire had now well caught 
the grass, sending every living thing that was con- 
cealed flying before it. We saw antelope after ante- 
lope come bounding out ; but we let them go free, as we 
had secured as much meat as we required. Suddenly 
out rushed a bull buffalo, pulling up as he caught 
sight of me. I thought it was my wounded one 
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driven out again by the flames, so knew what was 
in store for me. He did not leave me long in doubt, 
for, throwing up his head, he came galloping down 
towards me. Waiting till he was within a dozen 
yards, I placed a bullet between his neck and 
shoulders, bringing him sprawling on his nose and 
knees within a few yards of where I stood, and 
before he could recover had finished him with my 
second barrel in the head. On examination I could 
not find any mark of the bullet given him, as I 
supposed, before he re-ent«red the grass, so concluded 
it was not the same. As soon as the fire had burnt 
past us we examined the place where he had gone 
in, and about ten yards in came upon the dead 
carcass of the one I had previously wounded. The 
fire had burnt every hair off' his body, besides half 
cooking him in places. The same evening I took my 
shot gun and had a very fair hour's shooting at the 
partridges and pigeons, seeing also some ten to 
twelve antelopes. The following evening I went 
down to the river to wait for buffalo as they came 
to drink. The river was very low, and the ground 
on either side was one mass of spoor. About an hour 
before sunset they commenced coming down in herds 
of from five to fifty. Altogether, during the time I was 
watching, some three hundred of them were quenching 
their thirst up and down the river. I had climbed 
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up on to the top of a good-sized rock, so had a 
perfect view; besides, I was quite safe in case one 
should have taken it into his head to dispute my 
possession. Just before leaving I picked out a good- 
sized calf. No sooner had I shot it than the buffaloes 
came tearing out of the river, tumbling over each 
other in their hurry to get into the bush. The next 
day we went and explored the country on the other 
side of the Luboma. Crossing the river, we found the 
ground very hilly and thickly wooded, with numerous 
tracks of buffaloes, none of whom, however, did we 
come across. I shot a fine antelope, which resembled 
so much the harnessed-back, that we came to the con- 
clusion that it was one. Before starting that morning 
I had told off some men to bum a long strip of grass 
that ran on both sides of a wood, about a mile long 
and two hundred yards broad, intending to shoot 
it next day. At daybreak next morning we were 
in position, a gun being placed on either side of the 
wood some distance in advance of the beaters. 

Standing close to the bush, with my back towards 
it, so as to see both ways, a doe broke cover quite 
close to me. My bullet went through her, breaking 
both shoulders. I had hardly cut her throat, than my 
friend dropped a large songo antelope, which had 
come out and stood undecided which way to go, 
giving him an easy shot. Next followed a tremendous 

G 
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rush past in the bush of a herd of buffalo. As they 
crashed through the undergrowth, out sprang a songo, 
giving me at about one hundred yards a shot which 
nearly threw him on his head, but, recovering, he 
went away slowly. Seeing this, I started to run him 
down, gaining on him until I came to the hill; up 
this I lost ground, so stopped, dropping on my knee 
to get a steady shot before he gained the bush, where 
I knew I should lose him. The bullet entered behind 
his last rib, passing up the body into the lungs. 
After receiving this he went a good hundred yards 
more before falling dead. I had hardly regained the 
wood again when a bull buffalo came out, but seeing 
me turned sharp back again. At this period of the 
beat the men set up a tremendous shouting, and not 
understanding what they wore saying, I ran towards 
them on the outside of the wood to find that a leopard 
had broken back through the line. Kunning on in 
the hope of getting him as he came out, I was 
disappointed, for on arriving at the end of the wood 
he had already left it, and was making across the 
plain to some thick bush some six hundred yards off. 
He had already got some three hundred yards on his 
way, so I chanced two shots after him, both falling 
short. Continuing the beat, we bagged before finishing 
a young cow and two more antelopes, the meat 
coming in very handy to feed not only our caravan 
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and the men of the station, but those of the adminis- 
trator, who arrived during the afternoon. Letters 
now reached us from the Congo Free State, informing 
us that an arrangement had been come to between 
the committee and French about the Kwilu, so there 
was no need of further handing over. 

Our part of the task of the Commission being 
finished, we were ordered to return to the coast, and 
then to proceed by first steamer to the Congo, there 
to receive further instructions as to where we were 
to go. The day after, we were retracing our footsteps 
back to the coast, and having plenty of time, as the 
steamer was not due for a fortnight, and was always 
a week to ten days late, we made easy marches^ 
passing the time in shooting. 

The first evening, having camped by a river, we 
were taking it easy outside our tent, superintending 
the cooking of our dinner, when one of the boys, who 
was out collecting wood for the fire at night, came in, 
telling us that a herd of bufialoes was coming down to- 
drink. The carriers soon made themselves scarce by 
climbing up the trees, whilst we took up a good 
position on the bank. The wind was blowing well 
in our favour, so there was no chance of the buffaloes 
scenting our camp. They were soon heard breaking 
their way through the underbush, and a few seconds 
after appeared on the path, advancing in single file 
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to the water. We let the herd, fifteen in number, 
get well into the water, then picking a couple of well- 
grown calves, dropped them. With my second bullet 
I wounded a bull with very large horns, bringing him 
down, but he was soon up again and after the retreat- 
ing herd. My friend 'was more successful, getting 
a cow. Hastily loading, I took up the spoor of the 
bull, and followed him by his blood, which was running 
freely from his wound over the leaves. In my hurry 
I nearly ran into him as he stood waiting for me 
concealed behind a bush, and only just saved myself 
by jumping behind a friendly tree as he charged. 
It was his last effort, for, with a mighty bellow, 
he fell all of a heap about a dozen yards after 
passing me. He was a very old fellow, having lost 
all his hair from the neck and back. Early the 
following morning, as we were about to cross a stream, 
a fine waterbuck sprang out of the river in which 
he had been drinking, giving a fine side shot, which 
I took advantage of with the Martini I was carrying 
at the time. He went off as if not touched, and I 
was blaming myself for making such a duffing shot, 
when he suddenly fell dead. When examined, I 
found that the bullet had passed through his heart, 
coming out the other side of his body. He had, after 
receiving the bullet, run one hundred and fifteen paces 
before dropping. The next day we got to Kakamoika, 
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where we stayed the night, taking the boats in the 
morning down to Kudolfstadt. Sending the carriers 
by the beach, we took the valley, which had so often 
given us a morning's good sport, for the last time, 
finishing up our shooting on the Kwilu Niadi with 
three antelopes. 

On the 2nd of October the steamer arrived, this 
time being only six days late, so a farewell had to 
be said to those comrades who were in Grantville at 
the time. 

Before finishing this chapter, I must say a few 
words on the climate. During the year and eight 
months I was on the Kwilu I enjoyed splendid health. 
Although I was constantly being exposed to every sort 
of weather and the deadly malaria of the swamps, 
yet, with the exception of one day's fever whilst 
in Grantville, I had no illness for a single day 
during my first stay of three years in the State. I 
always took great care of myself as far as circum- 
stances would allow, when exploring or staying in 
a station, never getting chills by stopping in wet or 
damp clothing, but changing immediately into dry 
flannels and taking a dose of quinine, especially after 
being in a swamp. I no doubt owed to careful living, 
especially in the drink department, and to not over- 
doing myself when out hunting and exploring, the 
good health I enjoyed. Not so lucky were some of 
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my comrades, who, generally through their own care- 
lessness, were continually down with fever, some dying, 
and many others being invalided home with ruined 
constitutions. Of my personal friends, not including 
members whom I never saw, and who died in other 
parts of the State, fifteen were buried in African soil. 
The total who died since the Association commenced 
its work I cannot give, but the number must be very 
large. 

One cannot rely on good health, however careful 
one may be. You feel perfectly well one minute, 
but an hour after you are down with fever. I found 
the further one got into the interior the less likely 
one was to get fever ; dysentery, ending fatally in 
a number of cases, often taking its place. Hard 
drinking was the cause of the collapse of many. 
Standing about when in damp clothes, when hot, 
to get cool, and doing too long marches in the 
hot sun, are also conducive to fevers. Whoever 
travels in Africa must not forget that he is in 
a tropical climate, and bearing this in mind must 
regulate his work and feeding accordingly. I found 
it a good plan to vary my diet with native food, 
and was told by the doctor that it was a very good 
plan. One needs a change from time to time from 
tinned meats and vegetables, which with an occasional 
tough fowl or goat was the daily food of a number 
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who were too lazy to go out of an early morning or 
•evening and shoot a few partridges or an antelope. 
I have known men who have been in their stations 
for months, yet who have never been half a mile from 
them, and when asked questions about the country 
•could not give a satisfactory answer. Their only 
thought was how to pass the time as easily and 
quickly as possible until the term of service was up. 
Their stations were badly built and kept very dirty. 
On the other hand, those who took a pride and interest 
in their work and considered their health, would know 
the country and people for miles round, being on 
friendly terms with the chiefs. The stations of such 
men are pictures of cleanliness, with good gardens, 
growing European as well as native vegetables, and 
they shoot the country round, thereby getting exercise 
And fresh meat, which helped to keep them in good 
health. I always found that these men kept better 
health and got over their fevers when attacked with 
little harm to themselves. 
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Leave for Banana — Rev. Comber — Banana — The sanatorium at 
Boma — ^Meet an old companion — Unsuocessful attempt to 
paas Vivi rapids — Major Parminter — Vivi — Game in the 
Yellala valley — How Mr. H. M. Stanley received his 
native name — His name as a passport — Mode of crossing 
the Congo — Mrs. Clark and baby — Combe-Delemba — 
Native bridge— Lufu river — First elephant on the Conga 
— Disappointment. 

As mentioned in my last chapter, the s.s. Luahba 
anchored at daybreak off Loango Point. Having 
previously packed and sent the luggage to Loango, I 
walked there by the beach, and left in the gig, a fine 
, boat formerly belonging to a man-of-war, which 
was to be shipped and handed over to the chief at 
Banana. Captain Griffiths, the commander, whom I 
had previously met, soon made me comfortable, intro- 
ducing me to Mr. Comber and his two brother 
missionaries, who with a party of others were on their 
way to the mission stations up the Congo. I met Mr. 
Comber many times afterwards, and received numerous 
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kindnesses from him. Alas, he has gone to join the 
band of those devoted men who have sacrificed their 
lives for the conversion and civilizing of their black 
brethren. 

At 6.30 a.m. on the 6th, we arrived at the mouth 
of the much-talked-of Congo ; but what with having 
to wait for a pilot and steaming slowly for fear of 
running on the sandbanks, it was 9.30 a.m. before the 
anchor dropped inside the peninsula of land on which 
Banana is built. From the name, I imagined that the 
place would be one large grove of banana trees ; but 
to my surprise, and no doubt to that of a good many 
others, not a single tree was to be seen anywhere. 

Banana consists only of trading houses of difierent 
nations, built on a long narrow strip of sand. The 
Dutch Company, which has the largest factory, i& 
situated at the point, and is well and comfortably 
built, having on both sides rows of cocoanut trees. 
They have a large staff" of clerks, engineers, car- 
penters, and workmen, besides a fleet of steamers. 
The other factories follow each other closely, until the 
station of the Free State is seen next to the British 
African Company. Next comes the first hotel built 
on the Congo. This was being erected by the Dutch 
Company, and had only its framework up at that 
time. 

The Dutch Company were well known for their 
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hospitality, entertaining every one who arrived. As 
the state grew larger the expenses increased in 
proportion ; so a hotel was decided on and built. It 
is very comfortable and well managed. 

The less said about the Free State station at that 
time the better. Fifteen months later, when I next 
visited the place, it had greatly improved, and had 
some pretensions to its name. On landing, the only 
house was full, so I had to put up my bed and 
mosquito net in the corner of a verandah of a small 
two-roomed house which was being built. No one 
seemed to have any authority, the members doing 
just what they liked; in fact, discipline was nil. 
The station was so short of provisions, that we left 
the dinner-table nearly as hungry as when we sat 
down. I was very glad to find that the steamer 
Belgique was leaving for Vivi next morning, and 
blessed my good luck that I should not have to spend 
another day in this dirty, foul-smelling station. 

The steamers on the Lower Congo consisted then 
of the Heron y about 120 tons; the Belgique^ 30 
tons, and another small launch, which was under 
repair. No name can be given to the filthy condition 
of the Belgiqxie. The deck was one mass of dirt and 
grease. Chairs, table, lockers, and awning followed 
suit, and any one would have thought that she had 
never l)een washed down since she commenced 
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running on the Congo. Her machinery was no 
better, although at the time there were on board two 
engineers, one acting as captain. I had put on a 
clean suit of white that morning. Ere an hour was 
over it looked as if it had been worn a month. After 
a good deal of noise and swearing on the part of the 
captain, we got off at 7.30 a. m., the dirty old vessel 
puffing, blowing, and creaking as if her last moments 
had come. Slowly we forged ahead against the 
strong current round Boola Mbemba Point, keeping 
close to the mangrove swamps so as to escape as 
much of the current as possible. Pushing on, we 
passed the trading stations of Kissanga, Ponta da 
Lemba, and Matebba Island. The latter has since 
been cleared and turned into a plantation ; but when 
I left had turned out so far a failure. The high land 
now came into view, and by 6.30 p.m. we arrived at 
Boma. 

The only accommodation to be had was at the 
sanatorium, situated on a plateau about a mile from 
the river. This had been built in Brussels and sent 
out. When the State moved its seat of government 
from Vivi and made Boma the capital, the sana- 
torium was turned into a dwelling-place. On 
arriving at the house I was glad to see my old 
comrade of N'Kula Mando, who gave me a warm 
welcome, setting to and soon giving us a good dinner. 
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That night I turned into one of the hospital beds. 
Oh, what luxury ! New spring mattress, clean white 
sheets, soft pillows, and a room furnished with every 
necessary article. Loth was I next morning to leave 
my comfortable quarters to go back to the steamer, 
which was ready to start as we reached the beach. 

Our progress was very slow, as the steamer had 
been loaded up full at Boma, every spare place on 
deck being taken up. At three p.m. we put in at 
Matadi; after leaving, we tried to get through the 
whirlpools and then cross over to Vivi. Our first 
attempt was a perfect failure ; the steamer, being so 
heavily laden, could not make way against the 
current, and her helm not answering quickly enough 
when in a whirlpool, she got twisted round and 
driven back, spinning round and round like a piece 
of cork. As soon as we got out of the whirlpools 
we put back to Matadi, to unload some of the cargo 
and screw up some parts of the machinery which had 
got out of order. Our second trial was more success- 
ful ; but even then we only got through by the skin 
of our teeth, and landed a few minutes after on Vivi 
beach. Higher than this place steamers cannot 
proceed, as the whirlpools and currents from the 
rapids, which commence at Stanley Pool and end 
just above Vivi, are too strong. 

The original station, built by Mr. Stanley on a 
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plateau just above the beach, had not long before 
been moved about a mile further on. Houses had 
been sent out and erected for the administrator and 
members, and plantations and gardens were laid out. 
The station was clean and well looked after by Major 
Parminter, who, in the absence of the administrator 
on a visit of inspection up the Kassai, was acting for 
him. The members consisted of English, Belgians^ 
Germans, Dutch, and Swedes — all being able to speak 
English more or less. The major, although a strict 
disciplinarian, was a general favourite with all, being 
able to converse fluently with most of the members 
in their own language. 

After seeing my baggage landed and sent off, I 
followed it on to Vivi, meeting Major Parminter as- 
I entered the station. He invited me into his 
bungalow, apologizing for not being able to offer me 
a drink, as there was not such a thing as a bottle 
of wine in the station, some, however, being expected 
as soon as the steamer had unloaded. During our 
chat he told me that I was to go on to Leopold- 
ville, and if I found that the administrator had not 
returned from the Kassai when I arrived, I was to 
proceed on to Kwamouth, there to await orders. 
He gave me a pretty good description of the country 
I should have to pass through, mentioning the best 
places to find elephants in, and on parting said that 
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there was no necessity for hurrying, as the adminis- 
trator would not be back for some tim^ after I 
should have reached the Pool. Taking the hint, I 
did not hurry, thus managing to secure a few days 
at the elephants on the road. 

As the caravan I was going to escort was not 
leaving for four days, and having nothing to do in 
the mean time, I secured a man from the station 
who knew the country beyond Vivi. Taking a few 
provisions and a mosquito net, I left before daylight 
next morning for the Yellala valley, as game was 
said to be plentiful there, and especially further on 
in the Voonda valley. 

I followed the line of Stanley's famous road, made 
by him to drag his steamers overland, but not a 
vestige now of which was to be seen, it having been 
overgrown with grass and bush. Passing the village 
of M'Boko, we got into the Yellala valley, and pro- 
ceeded down it towards the river, seeing some ten 
antelopes ; but as the ground between us was covered 
only with short young grass, giving no cover, there 
was no getting a shot at them. A little further on 
a young antelope ran out of a patch of bush, only 
to fall to my rifle. Nothing more was seen for 
some time, till I came across two natives who pointed 
out a wood on a hill about half a mile away, into 
which they had seen some buffaloes enter. Making 
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for the place, I came on their spoor, following it 
into wood, only to find them on the alert. One of 
the herd gave the alarm, and the lot dashed ofi" 
before I could get a shot. Passing out on the other 
side down the hill, they plunged into a thick cane 
break, into which it was impossible to follow them. 

Although I saw plenty of antelopes, they were 
always on the look-out ; and as the country had been 
well burnt, there was no cover under which to 
approach them. As the sun was now well up and 
very hot, I camped under some bushes, put up my 
net, had lunch, and then slept for two or three hours. 
Feeling quite refreshed by my siesta, I went on again 
about four p.m. I saw a few antelopes, but for want 
of cover had to leave them alone, and shot only a 
brace of partridges and one guinea-fowl. 

It was not far from here that Mr. Stanley got his 
name of " Bula Matari," which means *' rock-splitter." 
I have not seen the anecdote in print, so give it as 
it was related to me by one of the expedition. 
Stanley, when forming the Congo Free State, had 
got his steamers intended for Stanley Pool and the 
Upper Congo, as far as Vivi. Thence he was obliged 
to drag them overland, at first as far as Isanghila. 
To accomplish this arduous and difficult task he 
was obliged to blast a number of rocks to clear the 
way. The natives laughed and ridiculed the idea 

H 
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of taking the steamers overland, and told Stanley 
he would never be able to carry out his plan, as the 
rocks would prevent him. Just at this time he was 
stopped by a big boulder which his engineers were 
preparing to blast. Taking this opportunity to sur- 
prise the natives, and to show them what he was 
capable of doing, he invited them to come and see 
him hurl the rock out of his path. At a given 
moment, when all was ready and hundreds had come 
to see the wonderful man who by a word could send 
rocks flying into the air, Stanley gave the signal to 
his engineers, who fired the mine, splitting and 
scattering the rock in every direction. 

The natives no sooner saw the obstacle removed 
than they set oflf running in a regular panic, throwing 
away everything that impeded their flight. After 
that Stanley was very soon known all over the 
Congo as Bula Matari. I have found the name, 
when travelling even where Stanley had never been 
seen, act as a passport on announcing that I belonged 
to him. Eighteen months afterwards, when shooting 
between Vivi and Leopoldville, his name, through 
the acts of members and of the Zanzibaris and 
Haussas towards the natives, was the reverse of 
helpful, and the only way we could get trackers and 
keep on friendly terms with the natives, was to tell 
them, when asked, that we did not belong to Bula 
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Matari. Wonderful tales have been circulated among 
the tribes about Stanley. They have a belief that 
he comes up out of the sea with his cloth, brass rods, 
and beads, and must be a very rich man ; also that 
all the white men of the State are his slaves. One 
old chief, w^ho lived some distance on the other side 
of the Lemba hills, and had only heard of Stanley, 
informed me that he did not intend to die before 
he had seen the great white chief. Whether the old 
fellow came down to see Stanley when he passed up 
the Pool to the relief of Emin Pasha, I do not know. 
If not, I am afraid he lost his chance, and will die 
before his wish is gratified. 

Next morning, after three hours* hard walking with 
no luck, I retraced my steps to Vivi. On the 13th, 
my caravan being ready, I left the station and crossed 
over the river to M'Poso. Two large boats loaded 
with the goods which I was taking to Manyanga 
were manned by Kroo boys, who by long stout ropes 
had to drag the boats through the strong currents, 
keeping them close to the rocks, over which they 
had to walk. When we had approached as close to 
the rapids as was safe, they took to their oars, pulling 
with all their strength, being splendidly steered by 
a long oar from the stern. The whirlpools were 
tremendous ; every minute we were swept down 
stream some yards, only to be carried back by the 
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return current into another whirlpool a few seconds 
later, the bow of the boat being kept perfectly straight 
the whole time by the fine steering of the Kroo boy. 
This going up and down continued until we touched 
the shore on the opposite side at M'Poso. It was 
now too late to make a start that afternoon, as so 
much time had been taken up in loading the boats and 
crossing. A few months later this station was given 
up, and Matadi was made the head station for all 
caravans starting into and returning from the interior. 

On issuing from the station you are confronted by a 
very steep hill, which takes it out of one considerably 
ere reaching the summit, from which you are repaid 
by a splendid view of the Yellala Falls. Not having 
my sketch-book handy, I lost the only opportunity I 
got of making a drawing of this picturesque landscape. 

The walking was very bad, being over loose stones 
and rocks, with very little level ground. On arriving 
at the mission of MTallaballa, the Rev. Mr. Clark 
met me, and invited me to stay breakfast. I gladly 
accepted his hospitality, sending on the caravan to the 
camping-ground. Entering the mission -house, I was 
introduced to Mrs. Clark, the first white lady whom 
I had seen on the Congo, and also made the acquaint- 
ance of the only white baby, a little girl of six months 

• 

old, who had been born there. Having said good-bye 
to my entertainers, whom I am sorry to say I did not 
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see again until the day before I left the Underhill 
mission for Europe, I went after my caravan, who, 
with the usual laziness of the African when no one is 
overlooking them, had wasted most of the time 
sitting down on the road. My appearance on the 
scene soon started them off, and I kept them going 
until we camped by a stream for the night. 

As soon as my tent was pitched and a fire started, I 
went off down stream, and, finding a good hole, had a 
bath. The trees on both sides of the river were used by 
the pigeons for roosting, and as I was returning they 
came flying in for the night, giving me some pretty 
shooting and also materials for a dinner. On our way 
next day we came to our first market, at which we 
stopped to purchase fowls and chickwanga (native 
bread). Pushing on, we camped at Combe-Delemba, 
situated on the plateau of a very steep hill, and one 
of the largest villages on the road. The ground was 
cultivated in and around the village to some extent, 
being governed by a very independent chief, who 
from time to time gave a great deal of trouble to the 
state by first stopping and at last robbing caravans. 
It eventually became necessary to send an expedition 
against him, and during the fight that ensued he w^as 
killed^ the village burnt, and the plantations destroyed ; 
the natives afterwards erecting smaller villages in the 
district^ but some miles off the road. 
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From Vivi, until I arrived at the Lufu river, I did 
not see a single head of game, although I went miles 
out of my way on both sides of the road. The Lufu 
was the only river in the state that boasted of a bridge ; 
to cross all the others you had either to wade, to be 
carried, or go in a canoe. This bridge had originally 
been made by the natives out of bush vines, strongly 
plaited together, stretched across the river, and made 
fast to stout trees. The flooring was composed of 
small sticks closely tied together, giving a pretty 
firm footing. To steady passengers in crossing, a 
handrail was provided, as the bridge was very un- 
steady, swaying from side to side at each step. When 
I arrived the bridge had been rebuilt by a Swede, 
named Siokcrona, who had substituted wire for the 
vines, making the bridge much stronger and steadier. 
On the trunk of one of the trees to which the wires are 
attached the builder had cut his name in large letters. 

I shall never forget the terrible night we passed at 
this place. The rain came down in torrents, the 
lightning lit up the whole country, the thunder 
crashed as if splitting everything to pieces. The rain 
beat on my tent at first with such force that it was 
like being under a shower-bath until the canvas got 
soaked. To finish matters, without the slightest 
warning, although I had slackened my ropes, snap 
went the tent-pole, and down came the wet mass on 
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me. By the time I had extracted myself from the 
debris I was wet to the skin. The carriers were 
better off, being under cover of a large chimbeck 
(native hut), which had been built on the bank for 
their accommodation. Into this I was obliged to 
enter and remain the night, sending two of the boys 
to bring in my tin box, out of which to get dry 
clothes, and as many other things as they could. 

The morning turned out beautiful and fine, so I 
remained at the camping-ground to dry my blankets 
and other articles which were soaked, also to cut and 
fix a new tent-pole. Here I came across my first 
elephant on the Congo. I had just finished my cup 
of cocoa and lit my pipe, when one of the boys came 
in great excitement and told me a n'zau (elephant) 
had only quite recently passed the camp not fifty 
yards away. Slipping on my belt and cartridge-bag, 
I gave a rifle to the man, taking the 12 -bore myself, 
and went off in search of the elephant. On coming 
to the spoor it turned out to be that of a bull, 
which was travelling parallel to the river in the open, 
the ground being rough and broken by boulders of 
rock. Unfortunately the wind was against me, 
blowing direct to the elephant. 

Taking up the trail, we pushed on at a sharp 
pace, running where the ground would allow. It was 
difficult to see any distance ahead, as the numerous 
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small hills hid everythiug from view. For more 
than an hour we kept on travelling, and I began to 
fear that, when passing the camp, he had scented us, 
and we should not be able to come up with him. 
At last, on looking round from the top of one of the 
hills into a long narrow valley, we spied our quarry 
standing facing us, feeding on a fruit which, growing 
on small stunted trees, resembles custard-apples in 
form and flavour, and of which elephants are very 
fond. Every now and then he would raise his trunk 
for a sniflf and cock his immense eara, and in turning 
he presented to view a splendid pair of tusks, which 
at the least must have weighed fifty pounds apiece. 

How my finger tingled to be pressing the trigger 
of my rifle ! He was more than eight hundred yards 
off, and to get at him from the direction in which 
we were was impossible, on account of the wind. To 
go round by the right, so as not to be seen, would 
have taken too much time, as the ground gave no 
cover. My only chance of getting a shot was to 
go down to the river, cross over, and walk down the 
other side, recrossing at some distance behind him, 
then taking my chance to get within shooting dis- 
tance. Having instructed my boy how to act in 
case he came back his way, I made off out of sight 
to the river. On reaching it, I found if I w^anted to 
get to the other side I should have to wade, and 
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perhaps swim as well. Without wasting time I 
unslung my cartridge bag, pushing the muzzle of 
my rifle through the flap, and waded into the stream, 
which was about fifteen yards broad, holding my 
rifle bag well above my head. It got deeper and 
deeper each step I proceeded, but I did not hesitate, 
and the bull's tusks kept drawing me on. Luckily 
the water did not come above my shoulders. Giving 
myself a shake as I landed, I hurried on, my boots 
making an awful row with the water which filled 
them. Getting, as I judged, below the elephant, I 
found a shallower crossing ; but to my great dis- 
appointment, on emerging from the trees which lined 
the river, my tusker was nowhere to be seen. He 
had moved on soon after I left my boy, who, when 
he had got out of sight, liad followed on the spoor 
until he met me. 

What an unlucky fellow I thought myself! I 
would have gone through any amount of tracking 
and danger just to have got one fair shot at him ; 
but it was not to be. Following him once more, we 
had a rough time of it over a bad piece of country. 
The brute, out of sheer perverseness, went on, and 
gave no signs of stopping, crossing the river, and 
getting into a more hilly and wooded district. I 
hoped, as the sun was now well overhead and scorch- 
ing hot, he would seek shelter from it, and stop to 
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rest in one of the patches of woods ; but no, he kept 
passing through each he came to, and gave no signs 
of halting. I was at length obliged reluctantly to 
give up the chase and find my way back to camp, 
at which I arrived after a long tramp, pretty well 
done up. It was some months after before I got 
such a chance at a big tusker, although in the interval 
I shot many, but none of the ivories came up to his. 
My things were now dry, showing few marks of the 
wetting they had received, and the boys had cut 
during my absence half a dozen small trees for poles, 
out of wliich I got a very fair one for my tent. 
Being all ready to proceed on the morrow, I was 
glad to turn in early and have a good rest. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Caltivation — Banza Manteka — Native pluck — Beef for caravan 
— A herd of elephants — Two bull elephants — ^Drying beef 
— Troublesome start — Curious antelopes — Kwilu river — 
Carriers attacked — Ammunition box stolen — Help from 
Lukungu — Buffaloes or elephants — ^Mistaken for the Bev. 
Comber— Orgie of blood— Bula N'Zau ("The Elephant 
Smasher ") my native name. 

The country between Matadi and the Lufu, and 
thence on to near Stanley Pool, is most barren. 
Owing to the rocky state of the ground, it would be 
hard to cultivate anything. With the exception of 
small plantations in and round the villages and by 
the banks of the rivers, nothing meets the eye in 
every direction but hilly, rocky ground, studded with 
dwarfed trees and coarse grass, with here and there an 
occasional clump of larger trees. In the valleys and 
river banks the woods are more extensive, but to 
none can be given the name of forests. Water is 
plentiful, the country being so full of rivers and 
streams that it must be an exceptionally dry season 
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not to meet with it at every camping place. Some 
of the small streams on the road I have seen dry ; 
but even then there was plenty of water in other 
places. 

Daybreak saw us on the march, which was over 
hilly and rocky ground. I lunched at midday with 
the Kev. Mr. Kichards in the Banza Manteka Mission. 
After passing the old State station of Kuby Town, 
which had been given up, we halted that evening, 
barely in time to save the caravan from another good 
wetting, having just secured huts in the village, 
which has since disappeared oflF the road, w^hen the 
storm broke on us. We had only been on the road 
next morning about half an hour when the carriers 
saw five buffaloes feeding close to a small swamp 
half a mile off*. The loads were at once dropped a& 
I prepared to go after them, but the difficulty was 
to get one of the boys to follow me with my extra 
rifle, for their fear of the buffalo is so great that 
none would come. After taunting them with their 
cowardice, the kapeta (headman) at last volunteered ; 
but, before starting, he had a palaver with the others 
as to what should be done with his effects should he 
be killed. He then stripped to his skin, took the 
rifle, and followed. 

At the end, and slightly to the right of the swamp^ 
was a small hill, with a clump of trees at its base. 
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These, if I went a short distance round, would give 
cover sufficient to approach, as the buffaloes were 
feeding on the other side. I reached the hill, and 
<5autiously ascending, looked over the top, expecting 
to see the buffaloes right under me, but they had 
moved off in feeding ; so coming down, I crept round 
under cover of a few dwarfed trees until I got to 
within fifty yards without attracting their attention. 
Just then the bull looked round only to receive a 
bullet, which sent him on his back ; the second shot 
dropped a calf, and as the remaining three were 
galloping off, I hit hard with the Martini a cow, 
which turned off from the others and went into the 
swamp. The bull had in the mean time regained his 
legs, bellowing loudly ; but I saw that he was unable 
to charge, much as he no doubt wished to do so. A 
shot in the head finished him. I was greatly sur- 
prised when I had fired my first two shots from 
the 12-bore and was on the point of reloading, to 
find the kapeta putting into my hand the Martini 
with which I wounded the cow. This was the only 
time — and I tried men of different tribes as gun- 
bearers — that my rifle, much less the man, was ever 
near when wanted. Generally the bearer was hun- 
dreds of yards away or perched up a tree. The 
carriers, who could see the whole hunt from their 
elevated position on the road, came racing over the 
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ground, shouting and crying out with joy at the 
amount of beef that was awaiting them. When they 
came up, they showed me where the wounded cow 
had gone in. No persuasion on my part, however, 
could induce them to beat the grass down or even to 
go on the other side and make a noise. It was a 
ticklish job to go in and tackle her in such a position ; 
but I did so later, giving her time, if the bullet had 
hit her badly, to become exhausted from loss of blood. 
I found her beyond the grass up to her belly in 
water, with her tail towards me, nearly done for. As 
I watched her, to see if she would move to give me a 
shot, she lurched forward and fell over on her side. 
When I got back, the cutting up began. Half of 
the carriers I took away to carry the loads left on the 
road about a quarter of a mile further to a river, 
where I camped, knowing very well that, by the time 
the meat had been brought in and the men well 
filled, it would be too late for more marching that day. 
Still having the morning well before me, I went 
off up the river, hoping to drop across spoor of 
elephants, as the district between Banza Mateka and 
Lukungu was then a good elephant shooting ground. 
Buffalo tracks were numerous, both going and coming 
from the river, but for a long time I did not see even 
old spoor of elephants. Crossing, I took the other 
side, disturbing as I did so a small group of antelopes. 
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A bull buflFalo, which I nearly ran into whilst it was 
taking a nap, broke away through the wood. He had 
not gone more than sixty yards when he disturbed a 
herd of seven elephants, which came out and stood im 
the open. Only the bull had anything of tusks, the 
others being females with small thin ivories, and two 
young ones. To the bull standing broadside-on, I 
gave a shot in the shoulder, wheeling him round 
facing me. As he came into this position, my second 
bullet caught him in the chest, entering his lungs, and 
bringing him dow^n on his knees. Loading as I ran 
up, I finished him with one in the head before he 
could recover his legs. My second shot had, I think, 
nearly settled him, for, when I examined him, his 
tusks were both buried in the ground, one having 
had about four inches broken off at the point. The 
position in which he fell and died reminded me of 
the tame elephant kneeling down to receive its riders 
when mounting into the howdah. I also remarked 
that whenever I hit an elephant straight in the 
forehead, and the bullet penetrated the brain, he 
always dropped in this position. Sending my kapeta 
back to bring up two men with axes to chop out the 
tusks, I went on, on the chance of coming across 
more elephants. My luck still stuck to me, as I came 
on the fresh spoor of a single bull, which, after going 
about a mile, I found taking his siesta against a large 
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cotton tree. Creeping round in front of him, and 
getting as close as possible, a single shot in the fore- 
head finished him before he was aware of my presence. 
Often afterwards I have killed elephants with one 
shot in this manner, getting so close that it was 
nearly impossible to miss the spot aimed at From 
experience I found that when elephants have taken 
to the woods in the heat of the day, and are dozing or 
quietly feeding on the leaves of trees within their 
reach as they rest against the trunk, you can, if the 
wind is in your favour and you are quiet in your move- 
ments, approach within a dozen yards or even less 
without being detected, although they are very quick 
of hearing. I have then sometimes had to wait con- 
cealed behind a tree for ten or fifteen minutes for the 
elephant to move so as to get the head shot, which 
at that distance I have missed but once. I can only 
account for this miss by the bullet having dropped 
out of the shell as I loaded, for when I shot the beast 
with the next shot, he had no mark of a previous 
bullet anywhere about him. I noticed also that in 
the districts where elephants had never been hunted 
or heard the report of a gim, you could fire four or 
five times into them before they took alarm. At one 
herd I had three shots, killing three. After each 
report, the others, who were scattered closely about, 
only cocked their ears and lifted their trunks, giving 
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a sort of muffled grunt ; but when I wounded the 
fourth, the shriek as of a trumpet which she gave as 
she went to ground sent them off crashing through 
the forest. I am almost sure that, if I had killed 
the fourth outright, I could have gone on grassing 
a good many more. 

The bull I had just shot was only half grown, his 
tusks being small, weighing no more than twelve and 
a quarter and thirteen and a half pounds ; those of 
the first were twenty-four and twenty-five and a half 
pounds. Well satisfied with my day's sport, I made 
my way back to camp, which on my arrival I found 
had been made into a drying-ground for the meat. 
The natives preserve it by making a platform of green 
sticks tied together, supported by others, about two 
feet above the ground. Under this is made a fire, that 
is not allowed to touch the meat piled on the platform ; 
but the heat gradually dries it, and after two to three 
days of this process it keeps good for weeks. 

I was ravenously hungry ; but whilst my boy was 
cooking a beefsteak over the embers of the fire I 
refreshed myself with a bath in the river, which was 
not more than up to my middle in the deepest place, 
so I enjoyed it without any fear of crocodiles making 
a meal off me. After finishing a really good juicy 
steak, washed down with cocoa, I lay on my bed, 
pipe in mouth, perfectly contented, my only regret 

I 
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being that I had no one with whom I could talk over 
the events of the day. 

My patience was tried next morning, when I 
wanted to start. The boys had collected and gorged 
such an amount of meat that they were not inclined 
to move. Finding that words were wasted on them, 
1 gave them a quarter of an hour to pack as much 
meat as they wished to carry, promising that, if not 
on the road at the end of that time, into the river the 
whole of the meat would go, cutting before them at 
the same time a good stout stick with which to urge 
them on. The threat was sufficient, and before the 
time had expired the caravan was staggering along 
under double loads. I do not think any one was 
carrying less than one hundred and twenty pounds. 
The halts were many, and the marching slow, while, 
to improve matters, we were caught in a thunder- 
storm, so I halted after crossing the Luemme river. 
Fires were soon started to complete the curing of the 
meat, and the boys were not long in putting away a 
few more pounds as a preliminary to their evening 
meal. Changing my wet things, and having had 
lunch, I took my gun and went along the river after 
partridges which had been calling to each other for 
some time. I shot a brace and a half, and also 
started a fine waterbuck, with very long horns, which 
was lying down in the grass. 
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As we were on the point of marching next morn- 
ing, a herd of buflFaloes came up from the river, 
having crossed not a quarter of a mile from the camp, 
and entered a clump of trees and bush. Having an 
abundance of meat, I left them alone. Close to the 
Kwilu river two antelopes, unlike any that I had 
seen before, stood gazing at us from the side of a hill 
some two hundred yards oflF. I tried to secure one ; 
but my first shot fell short, and they ran off, stopping, 
however, a hundred yards further on. Getting now 
some cover, I approached closer, and shot the doe. It 
was an ugly looking animal of a fawn colour, with big 
head, immense ears, and long legs. I could not find 
out its native name, as the Cabinda carriers had 
never seen one like it in their country. When on 
the point of stopping for lunch, two natives came and 
asked me to go with them and shoot a buffalo from a 
herd which was near at hand. To give them some 
meat, I followed them ; but when we arrived at the 
spot the animals had entered, which was a dry swamp, 
with tall, thick grass, the men would not go near the 
place to drive them out. As I had no intention 
of risking my life for the sake of filling their larder, 
I left them palavering, and returned to lunch. 

The Kwilu river, which we crossed that day, was 
the largest and swiftest of any we had as yet passed. 
On the opposite bank were two canoes for ferryiug 
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caravans backward and forward, but the fenymeu 
were nowhere to be seen, and the shouts and calls 
from the men did not make them appear. Getting 
at last tired of waiting, I got two boys to swim across 
and paddle the canoes over. As each canoe only held 
six men and their loads safely, it took some time 
before the last of us was over. A heavy tornado and 
thimderstorm passed during the night, followed by a 
fine, fresh morning. The caravan now got along much 
quicker, as they had sold a lot of their meat to the 
natives, thus lightening their loads considerably. A 
little before noon we came to a very large market 
near the village of Mundoco (since burnt and deserted), 
where we stopped to purchase provisions, the men 
exchanging their meat for chick wanga and vegetables. 
One of the carriers, being sick — no doubt from over- 
feeding — could not travel as fast as the others, so I 
had told oflf two others to stay with and bring him 
on. Seeing my men all out of the market, with the 
exception of the headman, who was ordered to wait 
for the three others, I pushed on to the little village 
of N'Gome, at the foot of the hill, there to rest for an 
hour. Before the expiration of the hour one of the 
carriers came in covered with blood from cuts on his 
head and body, saying that they had been attacked 
in the market ; that the headman had been tied up ; 
and that one load had been stolen. Giving a rifle to 

o 
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my Zanzibar!, and taking another myself, I hurried 
back to the place. 

As soon as I was seen approaching, the market 
instantly broke up, men, women, and children run- 
ning oflF in every direction across the country. The 
place which a few minutes before had contained some 
three or four hundred people was completely deserted, 
not a single man having stopped to face me. Re- 
leasing the headman, who had been tied to a small 
tree, I was told by him that some natives, who had 
been drinking a quantity of malafu (native wine 
made from the palm tree), had commenced a quarrel 
with the sick man about some meat he had accused 
them of having stolen. The dispute ended in an 
attack on him and the others who came to his aid, 
while, in the confusion that followed, one of the loads 
had been stolen. This unfortunately turned out to 
consist of all the ammunition that I had brought 
with me for my 12-bore rifle, and a lot of empty 
shells, powder, and shot for my gun, leaving me 
with only four ball cartridges and about a dozen 
charges of shot. The Martini ammunition I had 
luckily in one of my tin cases. Sending the headman 
at once to the village for the chief, I waited till he 
came, guarding the remaining two loads. On liis 
arrival, he said he had not been in the market that 
morning, and knew nothing about the palaver until 
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his people returned, but would do his best to secure 
the thief. I gave him until evening to do so, and 
send in the box. As the camp was now only one 
day's march from Lukungu, I sent the Zanzibari off 
with a letter to the chief of that station, requesting 
him to send as many armed men as he could spare. 
Just as I expected, no chief or box turned up that 
evening, so I felt certain that I should have to wait 
where I was at least three days. The Zanzibari who 
took my letter started that afternoon, and never 
stopped until he arrived late in Lukungu. The 
following morning some thirty Haussas and Zanzibaris 
were on the road. 

I had pitched my tent just outside the little 
village of N'Gome, within a stone's throw of a small 
stream. From it I looked on to a plain about eight 
hundred yards wide, the river circling round it. As 
day was breaking a Cabinda boy woke me, and 
pointing towards the plain, said buflFaloes were feed- 
ing there. When I put my head out I saw, less 
than six hundred yards off, not buffaloes, as the native, 
deceived by the thick mist that lay over the ground, 
had imagined, but a herd of eleven elephants quietly 
walking and feeding as they went. Hurrying into 
my clothes as quickly as I could, I took the 12- 
bore with the only four cartridges I had left, and a 
package for the Martini out of the tin case, and 
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hurried off. The excitement caused by the news 
of elephants close by had set the carriers talking so 
loudly that the herd had been disturbed, and had 
turned back the way they had come. The kapeta, 
who had gained any amount of courage since follow- 
ing me after the buffaloes and elephants, was in close 
attendance on me. After crossing the plain we 
found that the ground sloped down rather steeply 
to the river, before crossing which we had to pass 
through some thick tall grass. About this grass 
the elephants had been moving backwards and 
forwards during the night, so it was difficult to 
follow their spoor. On the other side of the stream 
matters became even worse, for their tracks were 
everywhere. We followed as we thought their last 
spoor for over two miles, when it turned and came 
back to the spot where we had started. Once we 
passed, as I afterwards found, within thirty yards 
of the place where they were without knowing it, 
. as they stood perfectly quiet in the grass, giving no 
signs of their presence. Unable to come across them, 
I returned disgusted to camp. If I had had a decent 
tracker we might have been able to find them ; but 
the Cabinda boys are no good at that work. Whilst 
sitting and smoking in the door of my tent the chief 
of the village came up and informed me he could 
show me the elephants, as he had just left the place 
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where they were. Returning over the old ground, 
we came to the spot where, as I have previously 
mentioned, we had passed them when trying to make 
out their spoor, and the chief pointed out an elephant 
resting against a tree close to the river. His colour 
so much resembled that of the tree, and he was so 
immovable, that for some time I could not make him 
out, until at length I spotted his great ear flapping 
backwards and forwards. Perceiving that it was a 
very unfavourable place for getting at them, I retired, 
crossed the river, and took up a position above them 
on the steep bank. At this spot I was within twenty 
yanls of them, and could see all their heads and 
backs plainly. Selecting the bull with the largest 
tusks, I dropped him by a shot above the eye. See- 
ing him fall, the others ran down stream, but came 
back on hearing the carriers, who were collected there 
t-alkiug. They stopped by the dead elephant, when, 
with a right and left shot, I settled two more. The 
remainder only went a few yards and then stood still, 
not knowing which way to go on account of the noise 
nuulo bv the bovs. The last cartridge of the 12- 
boiv dropped another. Taking the Martini, I killed 
throe more, at the cost of five cartridges, before the 
remaining four broke away across the country. This 
wius the quickest and most successful bit of shooting 
I ever ijot in Africa. I do not think it lasted five 
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minutes. All the elephants dropped with a single 
bullet, when hit fairly in the forehead, the Martini 
having more penetration than the 12 -bore. In the 
case of those shot in the side of the head, the bullet 
did not penetrate to the brain, so after falling they 
got up again, requiring a second to finish them. On 
my way down to examine them my boys commenced 
yelling to me to come up, as the fii-st elephant shot 
had got up and was making oS. He had only been 
stunned. I was too late to get another shot at him 
as he crashed through the bush. Following with 
the kapeta, I tracked him for more than two miles 
through an awful piece of country, eventually losing 

him, by his spoor getting mixed up with that of 
another herd. He was the best tusker of the lot ; 
the others, being, with one exception, females, had 
small ivories. Leaving the boys to chop out the 
tusks and secure as much meat as they wanted, I 
made my way to camp, meeting, before I arrived there, 
a Mr. Baumann of the Austrian Expedition under 
Dr. Lenz, who was returning to Matadi with seventy 
carriers to bring up some of their loads. Hearing 
on the road that a white man was shooting elephants, 
and expecting to meet every minute Mr. Comber, 
for whom he had an important letter, he took it for 
granted that I w^as that gentleman, aud, after intro- 
ducing himself, handed me the letter. I looked over 
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The kapeta and interpreter from Lukungu were sent 
on early next morning to the village to have an 
interview with the chief, and to arrange a palaver 
with him and two others about the robbinof of the 
box. At noon we met in the market-place, and the 
proceedings opened by the chiefs denying all know- 
ledge about the box, stating that it was not done by 
any one in their villages, but by some boys who 
belonged to a town farther off; and if I left my head- 
man and a carrier behind, measures would be taker 
to secure the box and send it on to Lukuno^u. N 
wishing to have a row and a resort to arms, ha> 
been requested in a letter received from Mr. IngL 
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with sticks, wielded by myself and the carriers just 
arrived, before they would leave it for the latter. 

Mr. Alfred Parminter, nephew of the major, now 
arrived from Lukungu with the Haussas and Zanzi- 
baris whom I had sent for ; they also had their innings 
at the meat, taking away as much as they could carry. 
Before dark all that remained of the carcasses were 
the heads and ribs ; the natives had scraped these 
clean, and carried away all the other bones. That 
night, round the fires, the day's hunting was described 
over and over again by my carriers to the newly 
arrived crowd of eager listeners, who at every inte- 
resting stage of the narrative called out the name they 
had christened me by of "Bula N'Zau," which 
means, in their language, " The Elephant Smasher." 

Mr. Baumann told me, when we met some weeks 
later, that his men, when they left the camp, carried 
away enough meat to last them the trip down, and 
most of the way back. Nor did my fellows and 
the men from Lukungu go on the road empty- 
handed. 
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The kapeta and interpreter from Lukungu were sent 
on early next morning to the village to have an 
interview with the chief, and to arrange a palaver 
with him and two others about the robbing of the 
box. At noon we met in the market-place, and the 
proceedings opened by the chiefs denying all know- 
ledge about the box, stating that it was not done by 
any one in their villages, but by some boys who 
belonged to a town farther off; and if I left my head- 
man and a carrier behind, measures would be taken 
to secure the box and send it on to Lukungu. Not 
wishing to have a row and a resort to arms, having 
been requested in a letter received from Mr. Ingham, 
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the chief of the district, to avoid fighting if I could 
possibly do so, I agreed to their proposal. 

Lukungu station was reached next day at 3.30 p.m. 
On arriving I was shown to the chief's house (Mr. 
Ingham's), and was received by his wife, who informed 
me that her husband was out shooting. She kindly 
told me where I could find a room in which to change 
my clothes, saying that by the time my toilet had been 
completed she would have tea ready. This was real 
enjoyment, and I sipped with relish the beverage out 
of a dainty little cup mixed with real milk — not the 
tinned composition to which I had been accustomed, 
eating what I had not seen for months, thin bread 
and butter, besides some very good home-made cake. 
Both the cake and bread had been made by Mrs. 
Ingham, who superintended the housekeeping of the 
station, and right well she did it. Some time elapsed 
before I was so well fed and looked after as I was by 
this lady in Lukungu. 

A few minutes before dinner Messrs. Ingham and 
Herbert Ward, the latter now well known by his 
connection with " Stanley's Eear Guard," and his 
accurate and interesting book " Five Years with the 
Congo Cannibals," turned up from a day's elephant 
shooting. They had come across a herd some of 
whom had large tusks ; but after following them for 
the greater portion of the day, had only managed to 
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wound one. Mr. Ingham had, before he joined the 
state, been a missionary, and during the three years 
he had been in the district had shot over fifty 
elephants. Most of these he had bagged whilst on 
the road, visiting the villages in his capacity as a 
missionary. He spoke the native language well, and 
was much esteemed by the inhabitants of the district. 
It was decided at dinner to follow up the elephants 
next morning ; so, at an early hour, Ingham, Ward, 
and I were on our way to the belt of wood into 
which they were known to have entered. Early 
as we were, the elephants had been earlier still. A 
native, who had been on the look out, had seen them 
leave about a quarter of an hour before our arrival. 
From the time we struck their spoor until noon w^e 
never rested, doing our utmost to get up to them ; 
but though they were seen every now and then by 
natives, who pointed out the direction in which they 
were travelling, we never approached near enough to 
shoot. The sun had got so hot that a halt was called 
to rest for a time under some trees, a tracker being 
sent on to see if the elephants would also stop for 
their midday siesta in one of the woods. Refreshed, 
we started again, meeting the tracker returning, who 
said they had not halted, but were still on the move. 
Redoubling our efforts, we tried to make up lost 
ground. About four p.m. we came to some fresh 
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droppings which were quite warm. This put new 

life into me, and I started off at a run, the elephant 

path which we were following having been worn by 

them as smooth as a billiard table, towards a clump 

of trees half a mile off, in which I was certain they 

were. Ingham and Ward were not up for a run ; so 

when I got to the wood I entered it, only to find that 

they had passed out on the other side, and gone away 

over some hills. Sitting down, I waited for the 

others, who, on coming up, decided to give up the 

hunt, as the elephants had evidently made for the 

Womba valley, some miles off ; and, as we were about 

fifteen miles from home, it was useless to think of 

going on, for we had no food, and, with the exception 

of Ingham, no change of clothes, if we decided to 

pass the night in a village. As soon, therefore, as we 

were rested, we hurried off, as we had barely two 

hours of daylight before us. When darkness came 

on we had only walked halfway, so were obliged 

to trust to our guides for the path. Arriving at 

one of the villages, we procured a large bundle of 

dry grass used for thatching. This the boys made 

torches of by rolling them up tight, and holding 

them in such a manner as not to bum too quickly. 

Rain now commenced to descend heavily ; but the 

natives managed to keep their torches alight through 

it all. After a good deal of slipping and stumbling 
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over loose stones, we gained the station soon after nine 
p.m. It had been a hard day's tramp, the distance 
gone over, as judged by Ingham, being thirty miles. 

I wanted next morning to follow up the elephants ; 
but, as Ward had to go to N'Dunga after carriers, and 
Ingham was too tired after his walk the day before, 
I had to give up the idea. I found out afterwards 
that Ingham and Ward, who prided themselves on 
their walking and endurance, and were YQvy good at it, 
especially Ward, who had gained the name Mayala 
Mbemba, "The Wings of the Eagle," from the 
natives, had thought to give me a good doing ; but, 
to their surprise, I turned the tables on them. 

The Lukungu valley and the surrounding country, 
which is composed of small hills and valleys, was a 
favourite resort of the elephant ; and any one at that 
time making the station his head-quarters could 
procure good sport. Latterly, what with the extra 
amount of transport on the road and the way they 
have been shot and hunted, they have been driven 
further up the country. 

Not being able to secure carriers from here to 
Stanley Pool, on account of a war going on between 
two tribes on the road, and as the carriers whom I 
had brought with me would only travel as far as 
Lukungu, I was obliged to go on to Manyanga, a 
station on the south bank of the Congo, and try 
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there. A native battle is rather amusino:. The 
parties who are fighting against each other seldom 
come to close quarters, the battle being carried on 
either from two hills with a good space of country 
between, or across a river, both sides keeping up a 
continual fusillade, ofttimes with more harm to them- 
selves, by the bursting of their flint guns, than by the 
fire of the enemy. Generally, as soon as a man is 
either wounded or killed, or when their powder is 
exhausted, a palaver is held to settle the dispute. 
During the time these hostilities are going on, and 
for weeks after, no carriers will pass anywhere near 
the scene of conflict, for fear of being fired upon or 
getting mixed up in the palaver. Halfway at 
N'Dunga I met Herbert Ward, very busy engaging 
carriers to go down to Matadi. After lunching with 
him I continued my march, and at four p.m. I arrived, 
in the middle of a thunderstorm, dripping wet, at the 
river which separated me from the station. I had to 
fire my rifle twice as a signal that I required men to 
man the boat to carry us across ; but not till after I 
had waited thirty-five minutes, in my wet things, did 
they arrive, and row us over. It was fortunate that 
I did not get a chill and fever from the exposure and 
long wait. 

No carriers were to be got here at any price, on 
account of the war, as the roads from Lukungu and 

K 
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Manyanga passed through the disturbed district ; so 
I had to cross over the river to Manyanga North and 
see the chief of that station, and arrange with him to 
get men from the villages on that side, and to proceed 
by the north bank. He could not assemble a caravan 
for a week at least ; so, leaving him to do his best in 
that time, I recrossed, and went back to Lukungu, 
hoping to have some elephant-shooting and to find 
that my box of stolen ammunition had been returned. 

Mr. Ingham had taken up the palaver of the box, 
as chief of the district. The kapeta and carrier had 
returned without it, after waiting two days in the 
villages. It was now decided to go with an armed 
party ; and if the box, or a fine of goats and fowls, 
its equivalent, was not handed over, to destroy the 
villages, as a warning. Camping in the village of 
N'Gomd, we sent the interpreter on in advance to the 
chiefs, to tell them if the box was not forthcoming, 
twenty goats and fifty fowls would have to be paid at 
once. Whilst the interpreter was away we took our 
rifles and made a round of the country for elephants ; 
but not a single fresh spoor did we strike, and only 
saw one waterbuck. He gave me a very easy shot at 
fifty yards, which I missed disgracefully. 

On our return to camp, we found a great row 
going on between the chief of the village and the 
Haussas. When last there, I had given him two 
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elephant ears to make seats of. These he had put on 
the top of a hut to dry. The Haussas, who will eat 
anything, had stolen and cut them up, putting them 
into their cooking-pots to make a stew. To satisfy 
the old fellow for his loss, we gave him some cloth as 
compensation, debiting the same to the Haussas in 
their pay-books. I have eaten different parts of the 
elephant, and have always found the meat very 
unpalatable, for all that hunters say to the contrary ; 
but " chacun a son goAt." Those stewed, half-dried 
ears must have required an enormous amount of 
cooking to have been made eatable ; but to Haussas 
nothing comes amiss, from a snake to putrid flesh. 

The interpreter, during our absence, had returned, 
bringing with him twelve goats, part of the fine 
imposed. He said that on arriving at the villages, 
each had been deserted, the people taking to the bush 
for fear of us. The chiefs told him that they could 
not find the thief or box, so would pay the fine 
sooner than be burnt out, and sent part of it by him. 
Ingham remarked that the parting with so many of 
their stock would now induce them to try and find 
the man who stole the box, as they would not like to 
lose so many goats. The animals were of no use to me ; 
it was the cartridges I wanted, seeing that I had no 
chance of getting more from England for at least four 
months. 
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On our return we stopped at Womba to iuquiie 
of the chief if his men had seen any elephants about, 
as, when we were passing, we had sent him a message 
to be on the look out for them. No elephants had 
been seen, so we pushed on to Lukungu. Hearing 
from Manyanga that my carriers would probably be 
ready in a day or two, I returned next day. The 
rains for the last week had been very heavy, flooding 
all the rivers, and making them impassable. On this 
account the carriers could not start, as they would be 
unable to cross. I was in this manner detained day 
by day in the station from the 6th to the 15th of 
November. Whilst waiting, I was fortuuate enough 
to get from one of the French officers, who formed 
the boundary commission at the time in Manyanga^ 
two hundred cartridges for my 16-bore, he having 
a gun of the same calibre. 

When on the road once more, having lost so much 
time, I was obliged to push on, and, as the natives 
were not over friendly on that side of the river, 
did no shooting. A whole day was wasted, camped 
by a river where we had to wait until the w^ater had 
subsided sufficiently to allow us to pass. At one 
market we lost half a day through my caravan 
getting drunk on " malafu " (palm wine). I crossed 
the Congo to the south bank in canoes below the 
rapids of " Zinga," putting up in the village of the 
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same name. Here I was regaled with an abundance 
of pine-apples; they grew all round the village, 
quite wild, and for miles on both sides of the path. 
They are not very large, but very juicy, and of a 
delicious flavour. 

The caravan seemed to be in a great hurry next 
morning to start. This hurry was accounted for 
when, a few hours later, we arrived at a market where 
the boys were soon to be seen drinking their favourite 
malafu. An hour having passed, and seeing no 
chance of getting to a village, which I saw about a 
mile further on, I hit on a plan of having, anyhow, 
my tent, cooking utensils, and provisions carried 
that distance. Spotting two of my men, I collared 
them, and, after some little resistance, with the help 
of the Zanzibari, tied them together with a tent rope. 
Leaving him in charge of them, I went amongst the 
marketers and secured another. With these three 
tied together round the waist by rope, in case they 
might throw down their loads and bolt back to the 
market, we started, the Zanzibari being in front, I 
bringing up the rear. When they had pitched the 
tent, and collected wood for the fire, I let them go 
back to finish their interrupted drink. 

During lunch. Dr. Lenz and Mr. Baumann came 
in with a large caravan ; the latter had got his loads 
from Matadi and returned, meeting the doctor at 
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Lutet^. They were, like myself, pushing on for 
Stanley Pool. 

It was the intention of this expedition to go on 
to Stanley Falls, and from there, with the help of 
Tippo Tib, to cross the country to Wadalai.. and join 
Emin Pasha, from whom no news had been received 
for a long time. When the doctor and his com- 
panion reached the Falls, no inducements on their 
part could persuade Tippo Tib to go himself, or to 
help them with a force of his men. Baumann, getting 
very ill, had to return down river and make his 
way to Europe ; the doctor, being obliged to give up 
the idea of reaching Emin Pasha, crossed Africa to 
Zanzibar under the protection of Tippo Tib's men. 
From our place of meeting, until we reached Stanley 
Pool, we travelled together. 

The country now commenced to get more wooded, 
the hills being steep and plentiful. Between the 
open spaces of these woods, an ingenious method 
for catching bats was resorted to by the natives. 
Two long poles were firmly planted in the ground, 
some distance apart, a line connecting their tops. 
From this line hung a row of small loops made into 
nooses; to these again were attached others, and so 
on until the ground was nearly reached. As soon 
as it commenced to get dusk, the bats from the 
woods would begin flying in and out, backwards 
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and forwards between the trees, getting entangled 
in the loops, which in their struggles to get free 
tightened round them. In the morning they were 
collected, and the strings readjusted ready for the 
evening. Bats when roasted are eaten with relish 
by the natives, who also skewer them, as well as 
rats, on sticks, and sell them in the markets. 

From Manyanga to Leopoldville I saw no game 
anywhere near the road, and as long as I was on 
the Pool I did not hear of any one having shot 
elephants, buflFaloes, or antelopes between these 
stations. The country seemed to be without wild 
animals; but from the Pool onwards, they com- 
menced again in greater numbers on both banks 
of the Congo and its tributaries. 
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The great drawback to sportsmen going to the Free 
State for big game shooting, is the difficulty in 
getting loads conveyed up country. This can be done 
through the State authorities, who charge so much 
per man for the journey ; but if the traveller wishes to 
stop on the road, it is difficult to get the carriers to 
remain with him, as they are paid by the distance, viz. 
from Matadi to Lukungu or Manyanga. From these 
two last places fresh ones are engaged up to the Pool. 
The best and easiest, although the most expensive, 
method is to get Cabinda men from the coast, 
engaging them by the year at so much per month. 
You are then independent of the ordinary State 
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carriers, and can stop in a district shooting as long 
as you wish. The distance from Matadi to Stanley 
Pool is about two hundred and thirty miles, and 
every bale of cloth and box of provisions, necessary 
for barter and your own use, has to be carried on the 
heads and shoulders of natives. 

The greatest number of carriers are obtained from 
the Lukunga district and on the north bank of the 
river beyond Manyanga. These go backward and 
forward to the Pool and Matadi. When superintend- 
ing your own caravan you can often save your loads 
from being damaged and getting wet, and perhaps 
lost, when crossing the rivers, as the natives arc 
very careless in the handling of them, especially when 
there is no one looking after them. During the wet 
season I have seen loads delivered in a disgraceful 
state, through the carelessness of the bearers, who 
have either dropped them into a river or left them 
out all night in a heavy rain. Once I saw a caravan 
of rice arrive up country completely destroyed. It 
had been sent from Matadi during the rains in the 
ordinary bags, which, when opened, exhibited a mass 
of pulp perfectly unfit for food ; the whole had to 
be thtown away. Thig rice could easily have been 
kept until the dry season, when there would have 
been little or no danger of its being spoilt. Mistakes 
of this nature were of ordinary occurrence. 
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There being no money currency amongst the 
natives, the carriers and all things bought are paid 
for in cloth, handkerchiefs, knives, beads, looking- 
glasses, and brass wire. The pay of a carrier when 
I left came to about £l per load from Matadi to 
Stanley Pool. At one time it was suggested to start 
a waggon transport, such as one sees at the Cape, and 
I believe Major Vetch, a member of the State, dis- 
cussed the feasibility of it with the King of the 
Belgians. I also, knowing something about this 
mode of transport, was questioned on the subject 
ere leaving Europe. When I saw the nature of 
the country and its barrenness in the dry season, 
I gave up all idea of the plan. To get a bullock 
transport started, the State would first have had to 
bridge a lot of their rivers as far as Stanley Pool, for 
at that time no river had a bridge fit for this work. 
Besides, it would have to make roads in difierent 
parts of the country where, without them, no Cape- 
loaded waggon could pass. During the wet season 
there would be plenty of grass for the bullocks, on 
which they could feed without injuring themselves, 
as the imported cattle sent up to the different stations 
flourished well on it. During, however, the dry 
season, when every blade is as dry as a stick, dep6ts 
would have to be made on different parts of the road, 
and a supply of fodder kept for the bullocks, as they 
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could not be allowed to stray for miles, like the 
buflFaloes, in search of food in the swamps ; for not 
only would the transport be delayed, but the oxen 
would get lost. 

Mules and donkeys have been tried, but the majority 
soon died. A few horses have also been imported, 
but they quickly succumbed. Donkeys thrived better 
about the Pool. I had two in Kinshassa, one having 
had two foals before I left ; the other, a grey, which 
had been brought from Zanzibar by Major Wisseman. 
This was a capital animal. There was no need when 
riding him to use a stick or spur. The great diffi- 
culty was to get him to walk ; he was always ambling 
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The Congo railway, the survey for which was 
begun in 1887, when finished, will do away with 
all this trouble of transport, and then the stations 
as far as Stanley Pool will, no doubt, regularly receive 
their goods and provisions, instead of having to wait, 
as in our case, months for the bare necessaries of life. 

On the Upper Congo, from Stanley Pool, all the 
travelling is done by steamers, and on those you are 
entirely dependent, unless you like to do your jour- 
neys in canoes against a strong current, and waste 
a deal of time. Besides, there is the trouble of 
getting native crews. It is also necessary for sports- 
men to have a few trained native soldiers to guard 
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the camp in their absence, to paddle the canoe when 
moving from one place to another, and to defend the 
camp in case of an attack from unfriendly natives. 
Haussas from the Niger are best for this work, as, 
after leaving Stanley Pool, you cannot get carriers, 
and the Haussas will do all the work required, and, in 
case of a row, are good men to rely on. In my last 
shooting expedition we had ten of these men, who did 
everything we wanted. One was a fair cook ; two 
acted as servants to my companion and myself ; the 
remainder taking it in turn to do sentry duty over 
the camp. Having now stated most of the difficulties 
to be overcome, I will give a little information as to 
the best shooting districts. 

After leaving Matadi, the best place for the hunter 
to ])itch his camp in is " Combe-Delemba," not 
in the old village, but about two miles nearer the 
river. In the wooded valleys and hills near the 
Congo very good elephant, as well as buflfalo and 
antelope, shooting used to be got, and no doubt 
can be obtained at the present time. After having 
hunted round this district, a move should be made 
to Banza Mauteka, taking the valley and surrounding 
country for miles on both sides of the road. The 
Kwilu river gives the next best ground ; then the 
district round Womba should be visited ; finally the 
Lukungu Valley should be explored, pushing on from 
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there up to where the new line of railway is to run. 
From all accounts, this latter place swarms with 
elephants. Unfortunately, when last in Lukungu, I 
was prevented going there, on account of the hostile 
attitude of the natives, who had up till then never 
allowed a white man in their territory. 

Having thoroughly hunted this part of the Lower 
Congo, Stanley Pool should be the next halting-place, 
as between Lukungu and the Pool there is little or 
no game. On arrival, after getting permission from 
the French representative at Brazzaville, the sports- 
man should cross over to MTwa, arriving there if 
possible in the dry season, and shoot the grass 
swamps, which extend from there to near Dover 
Cliffs, as the elephants come down at this time from 
the dried-up surrounding country to feed on the 
green grass. If in the wet season, then the country 
at the back, as far up the Congo as Lukolela, should 
be traversed. Another grand place, and where the 
elephants have not as yet been disturbed, is the 
district on both sides of the Kwango river, which 
is reached by going up the Kwa, striking it after 
three days' journey from its mouth. Parts of the 
Kassai are also good hunting-grounds ; in fact, the 
whole country above Stanley Pool swarms with 
elephants. 

Whatever goods, provisions, ammunition, etc., are 
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required must be taken from the first, as nothing 
can be bought up-country, and you cannot rely on 
your loads being sent after you to Stanley Pool in 
any given time. On the Upper Congo it is the same 
with the State steamers. Latterly, now the trading 
houses have steamers, the delay is not so long, as 
they are always very obliging, and willing, if passing 
your camp, to bring up any loads belonging to you. 

If a long stay is to be made on the Upper Congo, 
all orders should be given in England quite six 
months in advance, so as to allow full time for them 
to reach you ; a longer notice, indeed, is needed if very 
far up. An arrangement would have to be made 
with the State to forward your goods by road to the 
Pool, and then on by one of their steamers. 

It is most important to have a good battery of 
rifles, in case of accidents, for, except the engineers, 
who would be able to repair them in some cases, 
there are no gunsmiths. 

The wear and tear of clothes and boots is tre- 
mendous, so a good supply should be taken. For 
hunting in the bush I found good lawn-tennis shoes, 
with the indiarubber firmly sewn to the leather, very 
serviceable, making your tread on approaching game 
so much more noiseless than boots. I always used 
them when elephant shooting in the woods and forests, 
where there were no swamps, and was, by their 
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means, often able to approach quite close. Kharkee 
for knickerbockers, with coat of the same material, 
and stout stockings, stand the rough work the 
best. For shirts I recommend grey flannel, with an 
'extra piece sewn do\\Ti the back about three inches 
wide, to protect the spine from sunstroke. The 
kharkee I had was of a greenish colour, and I wore a 
tight-fitting cap of the same for the woods, and a wide- 
awake for the open. When thus clad I was as near 
as possible the colour of the bush, thus possessing the 
advantage of not being seen when approaching game. 
Really good native trackers are not to be had on 
the Lower Congo. Here and there you come across 
a fair one, but even then he is anything but good. 
At Combe-Delemba there is one who always accom- 
panied Major Vetch when shooting, and whom we 
engaged when there, later on. Again, both at Banza 
Manteka and Lukungu there were two more who 
tracked for Ingham. The natives of the Upper 
Congo are much better. Going in more for hunting, 
they have by long practice become good trackers. 
The most trustworthy are the Bangala and Equator 
men ; but, like all the others, you can never rely on 
their being to hand with your spare rifle when 
required. They will lead you up to your game well 
enough, but will then immediately seek safety up 
trees, carrying your rifle with them. 
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The only way to shoot elephants is on foot, as 
there are no horses in the country ; and even if there 
were, the unevenness and hilly nature of the country, 
and thickness of the forests, would prevent your 
using them. It is no easy work hunting on foot, 
and must in time try any man's constitution, as 
everything in the country is against you, such as 
fevers, ague, rheumatism, skin diseases, and ulcers. 

The best months for all-round shooting, although 
not the driest, are October, November, and December. 
After the first rains in the latter end of September, 
the young grass quickly springs up, and the game 
come out on the plains to feed. After December the 
grass has grown too high to see anything in it but 
elephants. In the forests one can hunt all the year 
round. At times, how^ever, your progress in the 
forests is very slow on account of the hanging vines 
which cross your path in every direction, seldom 
giving you a chance of running up to a w^ounded 
elephant to give him another shot. 

Though an elephant is such a big animal, you very 
soon lose sight of him in the bush. Nothing seems 
to resist his weight, the vines, which you fancy 
would entangle him somehow, parting easily as he 
rushes through them. It is no easy work tracking 
elephants, the continual bobbing and creeping under 
the vines soon telling on your back. The carrying a 
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heavy rifle, besides ammunition, even though you are 
protected from the heat of the sun by the trees, is 
very trying and tiring, and often after being at it 
all day you find your game no nearer than when you 
started. 

As no provisions can be obtained in the country 
except goats, fowls, ducks, and native vegetables, 
ever}'thing that is required in the way of groceries, 
tinned meats, wine, and medicines, must be taken 
from England. The nearest but most expensive way 
to get to Banana from England, is to go to Lisbon, 
and leave by the Portuguese mail, which starts every 
month, and does the distance to the Congo in about 
twenty-two days. The longest and cheapest way is 
by the Liverpool line, which takes from five to six 
weeks. 

As to the healthiest time on the Congo there is a 
great difference of opinion. Old stagers in Africa, 
who have lived there for years, will tell you that it 
is in the wet season, and from my short experience 
I found less sickness amongst Europeans in that time 
than at any other. It is coolest during the dry 
season, from May to September. 

As to the rifles to be used, most sportsmen have 
their own ideas on the subject. I always found a 
•577 Express do my work in as deadly a fashion, when 
the elephant was hit in a vital spot, as a 4- or 8 -bore. 

L 
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When you have to carry a rifle of the latter descrip- 
tion, weighing from seventeen pounds upwards, through 
a long hot day's shooting in Africa, the weight soon 
tells, and you arc very glad to exchange it for a 
lighter one. If you could depend on your gun-bearer 
being at hand, then for its smashing powers a 4- or 
8 -bore is very handy. I have shot elephants with an 
8- and 12-bore, also with a Martini and Express. Of 
the lot I did most execution with the latter. 

Although an African elephant's head is concave, 
and has a larger amount of bone to be penetrated 
than an Asiatic one, I always tried to get the head 
shot, aiming about four inches above the centre of an 
imaginary line connecting the eyes ; I never required 
a second shot after planting a bullet in this spot. 
Another favourite place was just above the eye. As 
I invariably shot my elephants at very close quarters, 
I rarely failed in hittiug them in one of these two 
places. I found also the heart and chest good points 
to aim at, especially the latter when the elephant was 
charging, as it is then impossible to get at the fore- 
head, the head being carried too high. A shot 
through the heart, if it does not drop him at once, 
will bring him to earth before he has gone very far. 

I was very seldom charged by elephants, as I 
always got, wherever there was cover, so close as to 
make sure of my shot. On two occasions, when 
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following up wounded ones, I noticed that, after they 
had charged and passed where they thought I was, 
they continued to run on, showing no desire to turn 
and hunt me out. As there are so many trees always 
at hand, you generally have time to get a shot at a 
charger and jump for safety behind a trunk. Once 
I was charged by a solitary female with young before 
I had given her a shot, or even seen her. Being after 
a wounded buflFalo at the time, I came rather suddenly 
upon her. Without any warning but a shrieking 
trumpet, she was down on me, only giving me time 
to take a snap-shot at her chest and jump behind 
a tree as she sprawled over the place where I had 
stood. 

BuflFaloes I consider are ten times more dangerous 
to tackle, especially the solitary bulls. When in 
herds, they always break away on your approach ; but 
I invariably found that solitary bulls would often 
make for you, especially if they were in the open 
plains feeding. Time after time have I been on the 
plains after them, and when I came across a single 
fellow I left him alone, unless I wanted meat for my 
men, when I was very cautious in my movements, 
getting up as close as possible, and obtaining what 
cover I could from the grass. At times this w^as very 
difficult if the grass was short. 

When the bull detected my approach, he would, as 
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a rule, stand a while eyeing me, then break into a 
run ; on getting closer, and obtaining a good view, he 
would throw back his horns with his nose well up 
and charge straight down on me. In such a case 
only coolness and a sure shot can save the sportsman. 
Wounded buflfaloes, if you are close, will charge in nine 
cases out of ten, and be very vicious. When follow- 
ing them into the bush in this state, the greatest 
caution has to be observed, as they will wait behind 
some bush without moving until you are close, and 
then suddenly charge you. To see a buffalo when 
standing in this manner is very difficult, and only 
comes from experience, as he looks so much like the 
bush in the dusky light, and before you are aware of 
his presence you find him on you. When waiting for 
you in this manner they generally stand broadside 
on, and not facing ; and, if seen in time, you can give 
them a shot before they charge. Buffaloes never 
charge with their heads down at first, as a good many 
persons think. When they start to come at you 
the head is up, the horns thrown back, and the nose 
straight out ; when very close, a few feet or so, down 
goes the head for the toss ; if then you are unlucky 
enough to be caught, there is little chance of escaping 
with life. I only knew of one white man who was 
killed by a buffalo, and that was Mr. Gamble-Keys 
whilst hunting them in the open. I was told by 
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Mr. Glave, one of the pioneers who accompanied 
Mr. Stanley when forming the Free State, that when 
he found the body, it had over forty wounds from 
the horns of the buffalo, and that his clothes were 
ripped to pieces. 

Hippopotamus shooting is the least dangerous sport ; 
but even that animal will turn and give some trouble 
when wounded. As this sport was nearly always 
carried on in a canoe, it was necessary to have a good 
crew who were accustomed to the mancBuvres of the 
hippopotamus. A sure sign to know when you have 
killed a hippo, after hitting it in the head, will be his 
throwing back his head well out of water, opening 
his mouth wide, and showing the ends of his front 
feet above water as he is about to sink. When 
wounded and therefore vicious, they immediately sink 
and make under water for the canoe. The natives 
watch the bubbles he throws up to the surface of the 
water in his progress, paddling on a little distance in 
front, so that when he comes to the spot where he 
imagines the canoe is, and throws himself well out of 
the water to turn it over, he gives you a close shot. 
Once, to the great astonishment of the occupants of 
a canoe who were making for a sandbank where there 
were some hippos, one came up to breathe two or 
three feet from the stern. Catching the canoe with its 
head, it sent it up into the air, throwing the steerer 
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and two paddlera into the water. Luckily for the 
others, the canoe came down again flat into the water. 
The animal was no doubt as scared as the crew, for 
he made off at once. Once I saw a canoe with two 
natives in, who were crossing the Pool near to where 
a hippopotamus was, chased by it without any provo- 
cation. Another time one attacked a small canoe 
and bit a native nearly in two. The unfortunate 
fellow had just left his village to go to one of the 
islands fishing. 



CHAPTER XL 

Leopoldville— View of Stanley Pool— Dover CliffB— Death of 
Kalena — Hunting grounds — Tribes round Stanley Pool- 
Colonel Sir Francis de Winton — Kinshassa, " the Paradise 
of the Pool "—Chiefs of Kinshassa— Mr. A. B. Swinburne 
and witchcraft — Game round Stanley Pool — A big hippo 
suddenly appears — Trading stations — Native attack on 
Deane's party — Landing on Long Island. 

At midday on the 22nd of November I entered 
Leopoldville, or N'Tamo, as it is called by the natives. 
This station was built by Mr. Stanley on the slope of a 
hill, out of the side of which he had cut a long terrace 
sufficiently broad to contain the station. Above this, 
{igain, was another small terrace, on which was a large 
house, and on the summit of the hill another house. 
To the left was the Baptist Mission in charge of 
Mr. Grenfell. Below the station plantations of 
plantains, bananas, and pine-apples grew luxuriously. 
Beyond these came the camp and huts of the soldiers 
and natives. On the beach stood the engineers' work- 
shops and stores, the steamers being moored close by. 
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Looking across from the main terrace, you saw 
between the trees the native town of N'Tamo, 
governed by the chief N'Galyema, one of the largest 
ivory traders on the Pool. 

The view of Stanley Pool and the surroimding 
country from the top of Lcopoldville hill, on a clear 
day, repays one the trouble of climbing to its summit. 
In front is the large still-looking lake, some sixteen 
miles long by fourteen broad. A long island occupies 
its centre, running nearly the whole length of the 
Pool. It is covered in places by thick forests, the 
rest being grass plains and swamps. 

To the east the Congo enters the Pool through 
a narrow channel, and leaves it again in the west by 
the Livingstone cataracts. A range of hills runs on 
both sides of the Pool, the one going from east to 
south, bearing away inland, the other keeping to the 
north bank, and sloping down to the water. 

When entering the Pool from the east, it resembles 
an ocean, as no objects are at first seen, the horizon 
being quite clear. Getting a little nearer, the palm 
trees in the distance so much resemble ships with 
their topsails flying, that it takes some minutes to 
dispel the illusion. Gradually, as the steamer moves 
on, the different objects begin to assume their proper 
shape, and when once in the Pool the white clifis 
on the right, named Dover Cliffs by Mr. Stanley, come 
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in full view. These cliffs are not of chalk, although 
they resemble it ; but of white clayey sand, and are 
continually crumbling away into the water. 

Between Leopoldville and the mouth of the Pool, 
about six miles off, can be seen the station of Kin- 
shassa, and the large grass plain which runs from it to 
Kimpoko. Brazzaville, a station opposite Leopold- 
ville, and belonging to the French, looks straight up 
the Pool; and, being built on high ground, has a 
commanding view. Kalena Point, a promontory of 
rock jutting out into the Pool opposite Brazzaville, 
Kiauses it to be the most dangerous part of the 
Pool to pass on account of the swift current which 
rushes round it. It is named after one of the 
members of the State, who was drowned whilst 
rounding it on his way to Leopoldville. 

Kalena was, on the morning of his death, at Kin- 
shassa, and was leaving with his Zanzibaris in a canoe 
for Leo. Mr. Swinburne, knowing this, tried to 
persuade him not to take such a crew, offering 
to procure a native one from the village who were 
in the habit of rounding the point. Being over 
confident of the powers of his men, he declined his 
advice and help. On reaching the point his men, not 
being able to keep the canoe straight, lost all control 
over it in the swift current, which, catching it as it 
got broadside on, turned it over. Kalena might have 
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had a chance of saving his life if he had not been so 
heavily weighted, for at the time he was dressed in 
a heavy overcoat and long boots, with his rifle slung 
across his back, and a revolver and ammunition round 
his waist. The Zanzibaris managed to get into the 
back current and save themselves; but Kalena, his 
boy, and another native were drowned, the current 
taking their bodies into the rapids, from which they 
were never recovered. 

The Pool, though large, is very shallow, being 
composed of a mass of sandbanks and, in places, rocks. 
Steamers have to be very careful when going up or 
down to keep the proper channel, and even with all 
the care taken they are continually touching or 
grounding on the sandbanks. 

On both sides, for two-thirds of the way up, the 
grass grows a great distance out into the Pool, but 
you can go in canoes and launches up the small 
streams which run through it in every direction. In 
this grass hippopotami are to be found in numbers. 
When first Europeans came to the Pool they could 
see them all about the place, and on the sandbanks, 
but they were so much hunted and shot at that they 
took to the grass, making the hunting more arduous. 

From MTwa to Dover Cliffs, on the north bank, 
elephants in herds came during the dry season, when 
there was little to be had on the plains, to feed on the 
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green grass, swampy islands which were between 
these places. Here and there when the water was 
very low they could be shot on foot, in other places 
you had to hunt them in canoes or in a launch. 

The Pool is fairly populated on both banks by the 
Batekes. This tribe lives beyond the head of Stanley 
Pool ; but, being annoyed and attacked so frequently 
by the Byanzis, a number of them, under their 
chiefs Gambiale, Subila, and others, left their territor}^ 
and came and settled at Kimpoko. When the King 
of Kimpoko died Gambiale became king ; at the same 
time a lot of the tribe settled in Lemba under 
M'Koko, Kinshassa under Subila and Bankua, and 
in N'Tamo under N'Galyema, whilst others went 
down the north side and settled in M'Fwa and other 
places. 

These chiefs had all been established some time 
before Mr. Stanley first passed down the Pool, doing 
a large trade in ivory with the Byanzis and Batekes. 
The men only occupied themselves with trading and 
fishing, leaving all the heavy work to the women. 

On entering Leopoldville I found that the adminis- 
trator, Colonel Sir Francis de Winton, had returned 
the previous day from the Kassai, up which he had 
gone on an inspection as far as Luebo, in the 
steamer. This river had a few months previously 
been discovered and explored by Major von Wisseman, 
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who hacl founded the two stations of Luebo and 
Luluabourg, some five hundred miles from the mouth 
of the stream. 

Breakfasting next morning with the administrator, 
I was offered the post of political agent of Stanley 
Pool district, which was at the time held by Mr. 
Swinburne, whose time of service would not expire 
for four months. My head-quarters would be at 
Kinshassa, to which place I was directed to go at 
once, in order to obtain a knowledge of my duties, 
and to be introduced to the chiefs in the district. 
Leopoldville was very full at this time, and every 
room taken up, so I was glad to get off to more com- 
fortable quarters. The station was also in a tumble- 
down condition and disgracefully dirty, and, there 
being so many nationalities, each one jealous of the 
other, differences and complaints were frequent, 
giving the chief anything but a pleasant time. 

Kinshassa — what a beautiful place it looked in 
contrast to all the other stations I had seen on the 
Congo ! It is situated close to the water on sloping 
ground, in the midst of gigantic baobab trees, which 
suggest the idea of a park. You entered it on one 
side by an avenue of plantain and banana trees, the 
spare ground between being filled with pine-apples. 
Emerging from this avenue, you came upon a large 
square, in front of which was the house. Crossing 
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the square, you found yourself in another avenue 
which led, after passing a plantation, into one of the 
native villages. In front of the house was a terrace 
some thirty feet broad, from which ran to the beach 
a road lined on either side with guava trees and pine- 
apples. In front, and to the right and left of the 
house, were pawpaw and banana trees ; beyond was 
a plantation of about three acres of mountain rice, 
looking in splendid condition ; whilst at the back was 
a well-stocked garden, full of European vegetables ; 
also a small farm containing a cow, one calf, and three 
bulls, besides goats, sheep, ducks, and fowls. 

The house was built of clay, with a grass roof, and 
consisted of three bedrooms, dining-room, store, and 
tool room. A broad verandah went round the whole. 
This verandah was generally used as a dining and 
sitting room, being so much cooler than the other 
apartments. Mr. A. B. Swinburne, who had accom- 
panied Mr. Stanley when engaged as special corre- 
spondent in the Ashantee War, and had been with him 
from the commencement of the formation of the Free 
State, had made the station entirely himself, and it 
did him great credit, for, of all the stations I saw, 
none came up to Kinshassa, which was usually 
known as " the Paradise of the Pool." 

It was also a very healthy place, and the conva- 
lescent members used to be sent over to pick up their 

M 
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strength. To the right was another small house of 
two rooms which was used by the chief of the station, 
and on the left stood the kitchen. At the back were 
the Zanzibari huts, each surrounded by a vegetable 
garden, in which the occupants took a great pride. The 
country behind Kinshassa is one huge plain, extending 
nearly to Kimpoko, and flanked by the Lemba hills. 
During the wet season the greater part of this plain is 
under water, the remainder being largely cultivated 
by the natives with manioc, ground-nuts, and sweet 
potatoes. Buffaloes, antelopes, and ducks were plentiful, 
and on the dry ground numerous partridges, guinea- 
fowls, and quail were to be found. The chief, Subila, 
had his village on the left of the station ; on the right 
Bankua had his a mile further on. These two villages 
were large, well populated, and very friendly with the 
State. Subila w^as the head chief of this district. On 
his death he would be succeeded by Bankua. Subila 
was a very old man ; he looked at least eighty years old, 
and was as thin and as dried up as a piece of parch- 
ment. Bankua, on the contrary, was a fine, tall, 
well-made native, rather inclined to be stout. Ho 
was a very hard and cruel man, and greatly feared by 
his people. 

When the station was first built executions, both 
for witchcraft and on the death of a chief, were fre- 
quent in these villages. Mr. Swinburne, after a great 
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deal of palavering, made them understand that this 
must stop, and by continually being on the watch, 
and having his Zanzibaris stationed in the villages, 
was kept well infonned about intended executions, 
and soon stopped this wholesale murder. Sometimes, 
however, the natives would, on the death of a chief, 
elude his vigilance, and, under cover of darkness, take 
the number of wives and slaves destined to follow the 
dead man to his happy hunting-ground out of the 
village into the bush, and there kill and bury them 
with him. It is a belief amongst them that were 
they to enter the other world without their wives and 
slaves they would be considered only ordinary and 
poor men, and have to do their own work, instead of 
being happy and having everything done for them. 
They say that if a chief dies, and his wives and 
slaves are not sent with him, when he arrives in the 
other land and is asked who he is, and answers Chief 
So-and-so, they say, " How can that be ? No chief 
ever comes here without his wives and slaves ; " and 
no credit would be given to his assertions that the 
white man prevented them coming. The State 
officials having shown that they are determined to 
stop these executions, they are becoming less and less 
every year, as the natives are afraid that if found out 
they will be arrested and punished. 

Swinburne was not only respected but greatly 
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liked by all the natives with whom he came in 
contact. He spoke their language, was familiar 
with all their peculiarities, and was known far and 
wide by them under the name of *' Father of the 
River." 

An excellent view of Stanley Pool was obtainable 
from the verandah of the house. Brazzaville, 
Kalena Point, and MTwa in front; to the right 
Long Island, Dover Cliffs, and the mouth of the Pool. 
Steamers, boats, and canoes had also to pass when 
going to or returning from the Upper Congo. During 
the day a delightful cool breeze blew up the Pool, 
dying away altogether about four p.m. Tornadoes 
during the wet season, though of daily occurrence, 
seldom passed straight over the station when coming 
from the head of the Pool, the hills on either side 
drawing them off. When approaching from Leopold- 
ville in the other direction they were more violent, 
and always passed straight over the station. Sitting 
in the verandah of an evening after sunset, it was a 
grand sight to watch the thunderstorms as they 
gathered at the mouth of the Pool, and passed along 
the hills, either in front of or at the back of us. 

My companion and second in command was a 
young Englishman named Bathurst, whom I had 
previously known in England. I was pleased to 
find one of my own countr}^men in the station instead 
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of a foreigner, who would no doubt not have pulled 
80 well with me as he did. 

As Mr. Swinburne was still doing the work of the 
station, I found plenty of time to look round. From 
no one could I get any information about the game ; 
even Swinburne, who knew the country better than 
any one else, could tell me little, as he did not go in 
for shooting. The others at Leopoldville had said 
that, beyond partridges and pigeons, there was nothing 
more to shoot. I afterwards found out that not one 
of them had ever taken the trouble to go and find 
out ; and as they had not seen any game in their short 
walks about the station, they had come to the con- 
clusion that it w^as the same elsewhere. 

In my morniug rambles I found buffaloes and 
antelopes, geese, ducks, guinea - fowls, partridges, 
snipe, and quail ; it only required early rising and 
long tramps to make a bag. The Pool swarmed with 
hippos, and later on I found out by an accident that 
elephants were nearly as numerous in different parts 
of the country about the Pool. 

My first trip up Stanley Pool was performed in 
a small light gig rowed by four Zanzibaris. We 
were in want of bamboos for building, and could 
not find out from the natives, who usually brought 
them to the station for sale, where they grew. So 
Bathurst and I went to look for them, taking the 
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N'Jeli river on the left bank as the likeliest place. 
On entering its mouth we had to row some distance 
between the banks of grass which grew on either 
side. Ducks, geese, and other waterfowl were nume- 
rous, but very shy, not letting us get within shooting 
distance. Hippos were passed and seen in numbers, 
but they moved off into the grass on our approach. 
Suddenly we were brought to a standstill by running 
on a snag, and it was a miracle that it did not come 
through the thin bottom of the gig. Whilst in this 
predicament a big hippo suddenly appeared a few 
yards from us, throwing his huge body out of the 
water in his hurry to get out of our way. At first 
it looked as if he intended making for us ; if he had 
done so nothing could have saved us from being 
smashed up, as I had at the time only my gun for 
ducks, the rifle being in the stern of the boat, and 
there would have been no time to have got it passed 
up. It was with some relief that I saw him dis- 
appeai' into the grass. A few minutes after we got 
off the snag without any damage to the gig. We 
camped that afternoon on the river bank, having found 
no bamboos. 

Signs of buffaloes and hippos were everywhere to 
be seen, and I expected every moment to come across 
the former; but, after tramping until nearly dusk 
without seeing one, I had to return to camp empty- 
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handed, to make a dinner oflF tinned meats. During 
the night we were greatly disturbed and kept awake 
by the grunting noises of the hippos, some of whom 
came close to the camp whilst feeding, but it was too 
dark to get the slightest glimpse of them. We were 
up before daylight next morning, hoping to catch one 
on his way back to the river after his feed, but they 
had all been too wide awake for us. 

We pushed on up the I'iver as far as the depth of 
water would allow, and then landed. After hunting 
about, we found some bamboos, but not in great 
quantities. We, however, got a canoe full, being as 
many as we could carry, as we had brought only one 
with us. Whilst having lunch, some of the natives 
of the district, who did not seem overpleased at our 
presence, turned up. Amongst them was the son of the 
chief, who recognized Bathurst. A palaver followed, 
in which it was explained to him why we were there. 
He, to get us away, told us that there were few 
bamboos about ; but, if we required them, he would 
get his people to collect them and bring them to the 
station. Nothing could induce him to disclose the 
locality where they grew. As we had only brought 
provisions for two days, we returned that afternoon 
to Kinshassa. 

At this time there were no trading stations on 
Stanley Pool. Whilst we were up the N'Jeli river, Mr. 
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Greshoff, an agent of the Dutch House from Banana, 
had arrived with the intention of starting a factory. 
This firm was the first to make the experiment of 
trading with the natives of the Upper Congo, hj 
buying their ivory direct from the natives instead of 
through the middle -men on the coast. A factory was 
soon erected near Kinshassa, another opposite, on the 
French side of the Pool, and, a few months later on, 
one on the Oubangi river. A steamer was brought 
up in pieces and put together, for making voyages up 
the Congo and its tributaries, to collect ivory from the 
natives. Before long other firms followed, and all 
seemed to be doing a good trade when I left. 

The mission steamer Heni^ Reed suddenly turned 
up one morning, bringing down Mr. W. Deane, who 
had only a few weeks previously left Leopoldville 
to take charge of Stanley Falls. Whilst encamped 
one night with his men in the Monongiri channel he 
was attacked during a thunderstorm by the natives. 
In the darkness some of his men were killed, he 
receiving a spear through the calf of his leg and a 
wound in his thigh. These wounds becoming bad, he 
was obliged to return, to be treated by the doctor at 
Leopoldville. Deane, as soon as the doctor permitted 
him, came over to pick up his strength with us, which 
he did in a very short time. 

My first morning's shooting over part of the ground 
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behind Kinsliassa resulted in a mixed bag of one and 
a half brace partridges, five pigeons, three snipe, one 
duck, five quail, and one plover. An antelope gave 
me a beautiful chance ; but, as I had only my gun and 
No. 6 shot, he went off scot free. 

The next day Swinburne and I went in the gig to 
try for buffaloes on the Long Island. It came on to 
rain soon after starting, and continued pouring more 
or less the whole day. Unfortunately we had brought 
no guide, and Swinburne not remembering the proper 
landing-places, we lost a lot of time looking for 
them. We made three or four attempts to land, only 
to find ourselves in swamps. At last we got on dry 
land, this time to be stopped by the long dry grass 
which had not been burnt by the natives. Being wet 
to the skin, and having little chance of seeing any 
game, we were glad to give up the attempt, it being 
nearly four p.m., so rowed back as quickly as oars and 
current would take us, to get into dry things. 
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Food for the station was greatly wanted, as the 
native markets around Kinshassa had lately been 
badly supplied with kwanga, on which, with dried fish, 
our men chiefly subsisted. 

Taking four men and the gig, I left one afternoon 
for a spot about three miles from the station, which 
always contained a good number of hippos. My 
object in leaving at this time was to arrive at the 
place just before dark, campiog for the night, so as to 
begin shooting at daybreak. Thus we gave time for 
the animals to come to the surface, and then to be cut 
up and carried by canoe to the station. 

If I should be successful in bagging my game early 
I could be back by noon. The hour of my return, 
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however, depended on the time the hippos took to 
rise ; sometimes they floated in an hour and a half to 
two hours ; at other times they took four, five, and 
even seven hours — it depended greatly on the tempe- 
rature of the water. 

The night was beautiful and fine, with a full moon ; 
so, after having my dinner, I crossed the sandbank 
on which I had established myself, to a piece of dry 
land to which the hippos came at night to feed. I 
settled myself behind a clump of grass about one 
hundred yards from a herd of them, who I hoped 
would ere long make for the land. 

They, however, seemed little inclined to feed, and 
my position was anything but enviable, as the 
mosquitoes swarmed round me in thousands. Two or 
three times I was on the point of giving it up, but 
occasional movements on the part of the animals 
towards me kept me quiet. At last two got into 
shallow w ater and commenced wading in my direction, 
stopping every now and then to sniff round and grunt. 
On they came slowly. The mosquitoes were forgotten, 
although they were as busy round me as ever. I was 
sitting in the direct path of the hippos, so did not 
attempt to shoot until one was within a couple of 
yards of the muzzle of my rifle, when I rolled him 
over. What with the smoke and the uncertainty of 
not having killed him, the other escaped back into 
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the water. Finding the hippo dead, I left him where 
he had fallen, and was soon under my mosquito net 
out of the way of my tormentors. 

The first thing in the morning, I sent the gig back 
for some men and a canoe, going myself to the spot 
where I had installed myself the previous even- 
ing, to pot, if possible, another from the herd who 
were lying about in the water in the old place. For 
a long time I waited for a shot, but could not get 
one, as they kept their bodies and heads low in 
the water ; but at last one put his head and shoulders 
well out, keeping them so until I had plenty of time 
to get a good aim, and roll him over with a buUet 
just below the ear. 

The report of my rifle scattered the remainder, 
who made oflF into deep water. About two hours 
after, the dead hippopotamus floated, and was being 
carried down river by the current when the canoe 
came in sight, and, securing him, dragged him into 
shallow water. As soon as the first hippo was 
cut up and packed into the canoe, I took the other 
in tow behind the gig, and made for Kinshassa. The 
two were soon distributed as rations for three days 
amongst the men, who appeared overjoyed at getting 
so much meat. Weekly afterwards, whilst in Kin- 
shassa, I made excursions amongst the hippos, and 
not only supplied my own station, but that of 
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Leopoldville, sending also pieces to the mission and 
to the Dutch house. 

Christmas Day was now close at hand, so it was 
decided to give a breakfast and dinner to all the 
English on the Pool. Swinburne had made up his 
mind some time previously to kill one of the bulls, 
as the three we had on the farm were always fighting. 
So as this was a grand opportunity for supplying the 
roast beef, the animal was on Christmas Eve killed 
and cut up, under the superintendence of Bathurst. 
A sirloin and other parts were kept for our table, the 
remainder being sent as presents to Leopoldville, the 
missions, and the trading company. 

Our Christmas pudding I took in hand myself, and 
to get the ingredients for its composition had to 
search our stores, in which I only found some currants, 
spice, and flour. Bathurst soon turned the flour into 
bread for the bread-crumbs. The suet the bull sup- 
plied; raisins we had none, so, pn the chance of getting 
some, I sent a boy round to the other stations and 
missions ; luckily, the Baptist Mission had one bottle 
of them, which they kindly gave us. A pot of 
marmalade supplied the place of candied peel. There 
was no difficulty about eggs, and the medical stores 
supplied the brandy. As it was a big pudding when 
made, and as no one knew how long it required 
boiling, I started two natives at eight p.m. the 
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evening before to take watch and watch over it, 
and keep up the fire, threatening them with iinheard- 
of punishments if they went to sleep and let the pot 
once cease boiling. As I had always heard that a 
Christmas pudding could not be boiled too long, this 
one got fourteen hours' before it was taken oflF the 
fire, and another hour again before dinner. It turned 
out splendidly, the diners unanimously agreeing that 
it was as good as any they had eaten in Old England* 

Bathurst made a cake and a jam-tart, at which he 
was a good hand. The wine was contributed by the 
guests, each one bringing what he had : the scratch 
supply comprising champagne, port, whisky, gin^ 
Madeira, and Portuguese claret ; not very much of 
each, but enough to make us wish for more. How- 
ever, we all enjoyed a very pleasant day ; and the 
guests — those who may be living, as death since then 
has carried oflF a good half of them — will no doubt 
often look back and think pleasantly of their Christ- 
mas Day on Stanley Pool. 

Fresh provisions for the white men were now 
becoming scarcer and scarcer. The natives were 
bringing in very few goats and fowls to sell, and 
there was only a limited supply of tinned provisions. 
The chief of Leopoldville therefore asked me, as I had 
no regular work, to go up the Congo as far as Kwa- 
mouth, and there form a depot under the official 
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stationed there, for fowls, goats, and sheep, as the 
country round about, and especially up the Kwa 
river, was well stocked. The steamers in returning 
down river could take a cargo for the Pool stations. 
The s.s. Stanley was leaving in four days ; and when 
she put into Kinshassa on the morning of the 29th 
December, I embarked in her. She was full of 
passengers and men for the up-river stations. Mr. 
Deane was for Stanley Falls. Herbert Ward, whom 
we were to pick up at Kwamouth, was for Bangala. 
Dr. Lenz and Mr. Baumann, who had been waiting 
in Leopoldville, and his party, were on board, this 
being the first steamer he could get to take him up 
to the Falls to start for his inland expedition. 
What with the captain, mate, engineer, and others, 
there were thirteen white men and over seventy 
black men on board, and a jolly tight fit it was. 
Unfortunately Kinshassa had got such a good name 
for its cuisine, that they all stopped to breakfast, 
and it was 2.45 p.m. before the steamer left. 

The captain hoped to make Kimpoko before dark ; 
but in this he was disappointed, for the vessel was so 
loaded that her progress against the strong current 
was slow^ By six p.m. we were still a good hour 
from our destination, so were obliged to anchor on a 
grass bank, as it was impossible to proceed in the 
darkness on account of the numerous sandbanks. 
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Early next morning we arrived in Kimpoko. This 
had been until lately a State station, but not being 
required, had been given up. The house and out- 
buildings were, however, still in a good state of pre- 
servation, being looked after by the chief of the 
village close by. 

Here we expected to have found a load of wood 
ready cut for the steamer, but it had been either 
taken by the natives or by some other passing steamer. 

Leaving the place, we w^ere soon at the mouth of 
the Pool. The river here is narrow; the hills on 
either side, rising up from eight hundred to a 
thousand feet, are covered w^ith trees to nearly their 
summits, where they give way to grass. The current 
is very swift, running in some places as fast as seven 
miles an hour. As you proceed, the vegetation gets 
less and less, the hills smaller, the river broader. 
The hills on the right bank rise abruptly and steep 
from the river ; those on the left rise some distance 
inland, and have a gi'adual slope. As far as Kwa- 
mouth there are few villages, and these are mostly 
on the left bank. 

About four p.m. that day we were obliged to stop 
for wood, every available man under the captain and 
mate turning out with cross-cut saws and axes. As 
soon as a tree was found, the saws came into play, 
cutting it up into proper lengths for the fires. The 
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logs were then carried to the beach and there split 
into four pieces, and packed away in the bunkers. 
Where dry wood was hard to find, the whole night 
was occupied in procuring a sufficient quantity to 
supply the steamer for its next day's run, the men 
working by the light of a large fire. By ten p.m. 
the bunkers and spare places were filled, the men 
camping on the shore, whilst we were packed like 
herrings on board. The Stanley had three small 
(cabins and a dining-room on the lower deck. The 
cabins accommodated seven, three sleeping on the 
floor; the dining-room four, two on the floor; the 
deck-house on the upper deck two more. Elephants 
and buffaloes seemed to be numerous, as the banks 
and neighbouring country were one mass of spoor. 

Soon after breakfast the following morning we 
were struck by a tremendous tornado, the waves 
being so high that they broke over the bows of 
the steamer. The canoe, which was lashed on one 
side, broke loose, filled, and went down. The gig 
which I had brought for expeditions up the Kwa, 
which was on the other side to the canoe, also began 
to ship water. I had only just time to empty her 
of the oars and rudder when she too broke away, 
filled, and drifted off, gradually settling down. 

The Stanley had to be eased down, and one of the 
Zanzibaris, a plucky fellow, anxious to save the gig, 

N 
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seized a rope and, jumping overboard, swam to the 
boat. He managed to secure it, and as soon as the 
steamer had drifted to it, with the aid of the crew 
it was hauled on board, minus the rowlocks and 
bottom- boards, which I had not had time to take 
out. The front seat was also missing ; this had been 
wrenched out when breaking loose, and the worst 
part of it was, she had sprung a bad leak in her side. 

We did not stop that evening until late, as there 
were no villages en rotUe where w^e could buy food, 
of which we were in want for the men. 

As the steamer was not leaving in the morning 
as early as usual, Deane and I took our rifles and 
started oflF at daybreak to try our luck for buffiiloes, 
which a native stated were close by. The grass being 
very liigh, we were wet through from the heavy dew, 
which had fallen during the night, before we had 
gone many yards. Whilst hunting up a stream in 
the wood Deane spied some buflFaloes, which he 
commenced to stalk, I going oflF to the right to get 
a shot as they broke away. I had not gone far 
when Deane's rifle rang out, followed by the herd 
rushing off*, not, as I expected, towards me, but in 
the opposite direction. As I sauntered back to see 
what luck Deane had had, I suddenly heard cries 
for help. Fearing that he had been pinned by a 
bull, I ran as hard as I could in the direction of 
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the cries, to find, on arrival, Deane at the bottom 
of a pit, which had been dug by the natives to 
entrap the buffaloes. He, on running after a cow 
which he had wounded, had floundered into it. 
Luckily the sticks and grass which covered its 
mouth broke his fall, and as soon as he was helped 
out he found that, except for a slight shaking, he was 
all right. We lost the cow and very nearly got twice 
tmpped in holes before we gave up the chase. 
Hearing the steam-whistle blowing for our recall, 
we hastened in the direction of the sound, to be well 
chaffed, on arrival, for our empty bag. 

Soon after we passed the village of M'Swata, whose 
chief was Gobila. Here the State had a station, which 
was now in ruins. We did not stop, being close to 
Kwamouth. Whilst steering close to the shore early 
in the morning we were passing a sleeping hippo, 
who, being awakened by the noise of the steamer, and 
no doubt thinking it an enemy, plunged into the 
water from the bank, and as it sank just missed 
hitting the side of the steamer ; what effect its hard 
head would have had against the thin plates remains 
to be proved, but I fancy it would have given them 
an ugly dent. 

Some miles before reaching Kwamouth we noticed 
that the river was of two distinct colours, the waters 
running side by side without mixing. It turned out 
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to be the waters of the Congo and Kwa, the former 
being of a blue colour, whilst the latter was quite 
yellow. They thus ran for four or five miles from 
the mouth of the Kwa before amalgamating. 

The station of Kwamouth is situated on the left 
bank of the Kwa at its junction with the Congo, and 
its construction is similar to that of other stations. 
The surrounding country was largely cultivated, there 
being large plantations of manioc, pea-nuts, and 
maize. Beyond, the ground was open, being a series 
of plains, dotted here and there with thick belts of 
wood. 

The territory of the Bayanzi commences here, 
running up the left bank of the Congo and the right 
bank of the Kwa. The Bateke occupy the right 
bank from the Pool to above Kwamouth. Around 
Lake Leopold IL and the upper part of the Kwa 
reside the Wabumas. 

I noticed that both the men and women of the 
Bayanzi tribe were far superior in height and physique 
to any of the natives I had as yet come across. The 
women especially were tall, well made, masculine - 
looking creatures, but very ugly, their faces being 
tattooed, after the custom of their tribe. 

The Queen of the Bayanzies, who lived opposite 
Kwamouth, was one of the tallest and biggest women 
I ever saw. She would have made the fortune of 
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any showman in Europe, standing over six feet in 
height, but, being old, walked with a bend, leaning 
on a stick. When she heard that I had arrived she 
soon came over, being paddled across by two of her 
women. With her was a slave child, about six years 
old, which she was very anxious I should buy, fixing 
the price at nine hundred mitakbs (brass rods eighteen 
inches long). Finding I would not buy her, she then 
offered her as a present, knowing very well if I 
accepted her I should have had to give a return worth 
nearly the value of the mitakos. I got rid of the old 
lady at last, after she had mulcted me of various 
articles. I found her an awful nuisance, as hardly a 
day passed without her appearing in the station 
begging for something. 

Herbert Ward, who had been in the station for a 
few weeks waiting for the Stanley^ told me that there 
were plenty of elephants within a short distance. He 
had been out and met with fair sport ; but expecting 
the steamer daily, he had not been a second time, for 
fear of missing his passage. The place swarmed with 
guinea-fowls and partridges. The first morning I 
went out in the manioc and pea-nut plantations, I 
soon returned with seven guinea-fowls and two and 
a half brace of partridges, getting in the afternoon 
five of the former and a brace and a half of the latter. 
Finding so many, I afterwards only shot enough for 
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our consumption. The whole time I was there, fifteen 
days, we lived on guinea-fowls, partridges, pigeons, 
and geese, thus saving the live stock of the station. 

All my excursions to the different villages to get 
live stock for the station had to be done on foot, for 
when we tried the gig, after the chief engineer had 
patched her up as well as he could in the short time 
he had before leaving, she made so much water that 
it was useless to go in her. Provisions were plentiful 
in the surrounding villages, and after I had paid 
them a visit, the natives were not slow in bringing 
in their produce for sale. It only now needed an 
energetic man in the station to make the depot a 
success. But the official there was anything but 
energetic, being, on the conti'ary, too lazy to do 
anything. 

The ground about was so well adapted for cultiva- 
tion, that with a little native labour it would soon 
have supplied the Pool stations with manioc, maize, 
sweet potatoes, and pea-nuts. Plantations were 
started and were looking well, when it was decided, 
a few months later, to abandon the station. 

Fish w^as plentiful, and of various descriptions, the 
best having flesh of a light yellow colour. The 
others were more or less coarse and tasteless, but 
some of these weighed from five to thirty pounds. 
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Having got the provisioning of the station into good 
working order, I had plenty of leisure to explore the 
surrounding country for game. During my visits 
to the different villages in search of live stock, I 
always questioned the natives about the game to be 
found in their neighbourhood. From all I received 
the same answer, that there were plenty of elephants. 
I promised a present to any one who would come 
in and tell me when he saw any. I was not, there- 
fore, surprised one morning to see two natives arrive 
in the station with the new^s that a herd of elephants 
had the previous night made a raid on one of their 
plantations. I soon had my tent and a box of 
provisions ready, and, taking with me my '577 



i 
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Express and 12-bore rifles, I set off". During our 
march I crossed many good elephant roads, but none 
showed any signs of fresh spoor. 

It was about two p.m. when I got to the plantation 
where the elephants had left their mark. Banana 
trees had been pulled down in dozens and stripped 
of their fruit, and the manioc was rooted up and 
trampled underfoot in every direction. The place 
was a complete wreck. 

The women who had the working and looking after 
the plantation came up crying and wringing their 
hands, begging of me to go after the elephants at once. 
There was no difliculty in following their spoor, as 
the herd, numbering over thirty, had left a wide and 
easily seen track. I was doubtful whether I should 
have time to come up with them that evening ; but 
I thought it worth while to follow them until dark, 
and then camp and continue the chase next morn- 
ing. The elephants had not lagged. After leaving 
the plantation, they had gone down to a stream 
close by and quenched their thirst, then falling into 
single file had crossed a large plain, making a good 
path through the grass, which at this time of year 
was nearly five feet high. In a belt of wood the 
state of the ground and the broken branches showed 
they had no doubt rested for some time. From this 
place they had turned to the right over another 
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plain, bearing towards M'Swata, no doubt to make 
a visit to some of the large plantations there. As 
it was now close on six p.m., I chose a spot near 
water on which to camp for the night. 

Whilst occupied in the necessary arrangements 
one of my boys spied two antelopes, and begged me 
to shoot them some meat. I was much against doing 
this, in case the elephants should be near, and be 
disturbed by the shot. On explaining this to the 
natives, they said the elephants were still too far off 
to hear the report. Trusting to their better know- 
ledge, I stalked the antelopes under cover of the grass, 
getting to within thirty yards before they knew of 
my approach. The buck first saw me, turning as he 
did so, thus giving me a good view of his shoulders, 
which I took advantage of to bring him down where 
he stood. The doe, on the report, bounded off. Aim- 
ing well in front of her, I hit her nearly in the same 
place as her consort, she turning a somersault in 
falling. The two were soon killed by spears, and 
carried into camp by the delighted natives. 

During the night, to my disgust, we had a thunder- 
storm, which lasted nearly two hours. I was pretty 
comfortable myself, biit my men were in a bad plight, 
having nothing with which to cover themselves. 
They crouched and pressed so close to the side of my 
tent, that I expected to find the pegs draw and the 
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canvas fall on me, so I told them to come in, wliicli 
they quickly did. I had a bad time of it afterwards, 
as the aroma from their wet bodies was the foulest 
thing in scents that I had smelt for a long time. 
Smoking hard was the only antidote, and I kept 
puffing away, until, tired out, I fell asleep. 

The spoor was not difficult to follow next morning 
whilst it kept on the grass, but in the woods and 
bottoms we lost much time in picking it out. We 
were on the point of entering a wood when we crossed 
the fresh spoor of another herd, which had only passed 
a very short time previously, as their droppings were 
still warm. After this second lot we immediately 
went, their line taking us back somewhat in the 
direction of our last camp. Half an hour later, we 
saw them in front crossing a small plain to a wood 
not a quarter of a mile oflf, and going very easy. 
The herd consisted of nine — two bulls, four cows, 
and three well-grown calves. None appeared, so far 
as I could see, to have tusks over thirty pounds. 

As soon as they disappeared into the wood we ran 
forward to come up with them ; my valiant escort 
on getting closer gradually dropped behind, so when 
I looked for the man carrying my second gun, before 
entering the wood, he and the others were nowhere 
to be seen. After listening a few seconds, to find 
out the whereabouts of the elephants, I entered the 
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wood some yards further up from the spot where 
they had entered. Before I had gone many yards 
I heard the smothered sort of grunt the mother 
makes to its young ; but, although the undergrowth 
was not very thick, it took me some moments to 
make out their forms. They were all standing pretty 
well together, quietly pulling down the branches 
and feeding on the leaves. The bulls I could not 
spot, so selected the nearest cow, waiting until she 
gave me a good head shot before I fired. She 
dropped without a sound, and as the herd ran oflF 
I let another have a bullet in the shoulder, which 
brought her up for a moment, giving me time to 
reload and plant another somewhere near the first 
as she moved on. 

My boys were now shouting for me to come on ; 
so hastening out of the wood, I saw the herd making 
ofi" as hard as they could run across the plain minus 
two of their number, so I knew that my second one 
was still in the wood. 

Getting my boys round the top of the wood, to 
turn her, in case she should try to follow the others, 
I went back and picked up her spoor. Not hearing 
a sound, I was cautious in advancing, expecting that 
she was quietly waiting for me behind some bush. 
I need not have troubled myself, for after going 
thirty yards further I nearly fell against her carcass 
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as she lay dead on the ground, the second bullet of 
the Express having penetrated her heart. 

No sooner had the natives seen the two dead 
elephants than one of them was sent off to give the 
news to his village. He took a straight line for it 
at a run, and was quickly out of sight. I now 
wished to return to the spoor of the first herd ; 
but nothing could induce the boys to leave the 
meat, so I had to pitch my tent not far off by 
some water. Feeling hungry after the chase, 1 
satisfied my appetite with some grilled meat of the 
antelope shot the day before, and had a doze. About 
four p.m. I was roused from my siesta by the singing 
of the approaching natives, who were weuding their 
way down the hill to my tent. There were about a 
hundred of them, men, women, and children, carrying 
baskets of various sizes. Two of my men I had 
already sent to cut out the ivories, which when 
weighed afterwards scaled fifty-seven and a half 
pounds. The natives, I could hear by the shouts 
and noise they were making, were hard at work 
securing the meat. When I went up to the wood 
to find how they were getting on, I saw the usual 
disgusting sights, and every one was more or less 
smeared over with blood. 

Three or four fires had been made, the pots on 
which were already full of cooked meat, whilst a 
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stock of plantains and kwanga, which the people 
had brought with them, lay near. 

As soon as the baskets were full they were 
hoisted on to the heads and shoulders of the younger 
members, who started with their loads oflf to the 
village. I got very little sleep that night from 
the noise the people made. They themselves could 
have had no sleep, as they were eating, shouting, 
and singing the livelong night. 

Finding there would be no more hunting until 
the whole of the meat had disappeared, I bent my 
steps next morning in a homeward direction. By 
the number of elephant roads which ran in every 
direction, and were well used, there must have been 
a goodly number of these animals in the district ; but 
as the rain had obliterated all fresh spoors, one could 
not tell when they had last been used. 

On entering the village where the elephants had 
done so much damage, I had quite a royal reception 
from its chief and people. Nothing would satisfy 
the old fellow until I promised to give him the 
empty shells which had killed the elephants. Not 
having them, as I had thrown them away when 
reloading, I was obliged to spoil two new cartridges 
on the quiet, and present him with the empty shells. 
One of these gave him and the natives quite a fright, 
for, as they were driving a hole through the bottom 
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of one, to hang round his neck with the hairs of the 
elephant's tail, the cap exploded, making them all 
run in their terror. Seeing that no one was hurt, 
they soon came back, to find out what devil was in 
the shell. I then explained to them that, when 
striking it, some of the powder which had not helped 
to kill the elephant, being in it, had exploded, making 
the noise which had frightened them like children. 

On hearing this, they commenced chaflfing each 
other for being such fools as to be terrified at so 
little. The other shell I put in my rifle, and fired 
it ofi", telling them that no doubt there was still some 
powder left in it. 

Two years after, when I visited that district, I saw 
that the chief still stuck to his fetish and wore it, 
telling me that since I gave him the sliell the 
elephants had never dared to visit his plantation. 

The old fellow, to show his gratitude, so I thought, 
for the meat of the elephants he was getting, pre- 
sented me with a goat, three fowls, and some kwanga 
for my men. I was, however, a few days after 
undeceived, when he came in to pay me a visit, by 
his asking for a present. When asked what for, 
he calmly remarked that the white man had given 
him nothing in return for the goat and fowls. This 
was the best thing I had heard for a long time. 
No explanation could make him understand that 
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I accepted his present as equivalent to the elephant s 
meat which I had given him. To satisfy the old 
rascal, however, I gave him a piece of handkerchief, 
on which he immediately begged for mitakos and a 
knife. These he did not get. 

On coming to the station, I found that the launch 
A J. A. had arrived from up river bound for Leopold- 
ville. She had only left a few hours w^hen the 
Henry Reed Mission boat came in. She brought 
letters from the chief of Leo, asking me if I would take 
his place for a month or two, as he had received 
orders from the administrator to go up on an 
inspection to Stanley Falls, and there was no one 
else except Swinburne, and he had refused, as he 
would be leaving shortly. 

Having no means at hand to send a letter, I 
trusted to his sending back the A. I. A., or whaleboat, 
to fetch me. This kept me in the station, so I passed 
my time during the early mornings and evenings 
•shooting guinea-fowls, partridges, and geese. I had 
noticed, whilst walking by the river bank above the 
station, the number of uncovered pits to entrap 
hippos. These I found were visited every morning 
by natives. One morning I was asked by one to 
come and shoot him a hippo. Thinking he had seen 
one close to the bank, I took my rifle and followed 
him, only to be led to a pit into which a hippo had 
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fallen. A bullet in the head finished him, I claiming 
for my trouble a hind leg for the men in the station, 
which, on the carcass being cut up, was sent in. 

As I had expected, the A. I. A., as soon as she 
arrived, was despatched back for me, and I left 
Kwamouth after a very enjoyable stay of fifteen days. 

The captain of the A.I.A., on his way up, had 
camped the first night on an open piece of ground on 
the river bank. During the night his men, who were 
sleeping on shore, had to suddenly shift their quarters 
to the launch on account of a herd of elephants, which 
had come down to drink. The noise made frightened 

o 

them back, but the men would not return on shore 
for fear of them. 

On my way down we camped at the same spot, 
and found by the spoor that they had been there the 
previous night. The trodden state of the ground 
plainly showed that it was a favourite drinking-place. 
Whilst, therefore, the men were employed cutting 
and collecting wood, I took a cast round in the bush 
and up the hill. I came on fresh spoor ; but after 
following it some little distance, it got so mixed up 
with some other, the elephants having scattered 
about, crossing and recrossing it, that I found it 
impossible to follow. That night we were disturbed 
about eight p.m. by the trumpeting of an elephant some 
distance up the river. This was repeated twice, and 
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was answered by one in the wood above us. This 
was quite enough for the crew, who came tumbling on 
board with all speed. It was pitch dark — impossible 
to see the sights of our rifles. However, we made 
the men keep quiet, trusting to a chance shot at them 
should they come near enough. 

There was a big tree close by, so we got behind it 
after extinguishing the fire, which was giving just 
enough light to have frightened them away. Soon 
we heard them forcing their way tlirough the wood, 
and a few minutes later they were in the open ; but 
we could not see them. They were, however, 
advancing, taking no notice of the scent of the men, 
which they must have winded. We could now make 
out their shadowy forms ; so, whispering to my 
companion, I told him to let the nearest have it as 
soon as I gave the signal. Almost simultaneously 
the two shots rang out in the clear, still night. Then 
came the sound of a mighty rush of the beasts back 
into the bush, through which we heard them crashing 
for some distance. On examining the ground we 
found no elephant, so we retired on board, being 
disturbed no more that night. At daybreak we 
followed the herd up, finding here and there blood- 
spots on the ground and leaves, plainly showing that 
our shots had told. The elephants had mounted the 
hill and taken a straight line across country ; and as 

o 
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we could not spare the time, we reluctantly gave u[) 
the chase. 

Arriving in Kinshassa, I heard that Swinburne 
had decided to chastise a chief named Makoko, Tvhose 
town was on the Lemba hills. This chief had been 
very troublesome, not only to the State from the 
time Stanley first founded Leopoldville, but to all 
the native tribes about the Pool, continually making 
war on them, closing the trade roads and markets, 
and threatening the State officials. Many friendly 
efforts had been made to bring him in to make blood - 
brotherhood, but these he had resisted. He went so 
far, indeed, as to send a message to Swinburne, that 
if he sent any more of his men, or came himself to 
Lemba, he would kill them or him. Finding fair 
means useless, preparations had been made to attack 
him. 

The chief of LeopoldvUle and the doctor left that 
station with about seventy armed Zanzibaris and 
Haussas for Kinshassa one evening soon after eight 
o'clock. On arrival they joined with Swinburne's men, 
making the number up to eighty-five men and four 
State officials. Swinburne, who unfortunately was 
down with fever at the time, was obliged to remain 
behind. After giving the men a rest and a feed, the 
column started on the road to Lemba at one a.m. It 
was a beautiful night, with nearly a full moon. 
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The idea was, as they did not know of our coming, 
to capture, if possible, Makoko in his hut, and thus 
save bloodshed, detaining him as a prisoner until he 
agreed to our conditions and paid a fine. For this 
purpose the advance guard was given to Bathurst, 
.with the Kinshassa Zanzibaris, they being weU 
acquainted with the road and village. They were to 
make a rush, as soon as they gained the village, to 
the chiefs hut, being supported by me and the 
Haussas. We had hoped for every success, as the ar- 
rangements had been made so quietly that the natives 
had no suspicions ; even Subila, whose village was 
passed, had no idea of our movements until he heard 
the firing next morning. Unfortunately, as we found 
out afterwards, whilst the Leopoldville men were 
silently passing the village of N'Galyema, on their 
way to Kinshassa, two natives, who were returning 
late to their village, saw them ; their suspicions were 
aroused, and they guessed that Lemba was the object 
of their march. They at once turned back, going by 
another road to warn Makoko, arriving about a 
quarter of an hour before us. 

The march to the foot of the hills was done silently 
and in good order. Being rather too early, we 
stopped — posting advanced sentries — to rest. Sud- 
denly there burst upon us the shrill, clear notes of 
the war-horns, and we knew Makoko had been 
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apprised of our coming. Bathurst and his men im- 
mediately advanced, entering the bush which grew up 
to the village, followed by my men. We had only 
gone a few yards, when we were fired on from an am- 
buscade. A few volleys soon drove the enemy away, 
and a dash was made for the village — too late, how- 
ever, for Bathurst to secure Makako, who had had 
time to escape into the bush with the women and 
children. The natives now commenced firing on us 
from the bush on all sides. They were quickly 
driven back, and fire was put to the village after each 
hut had been searched. The State official in charge, 
considering that we had punished them sufficiently, 
and not wishing to shed more blood, ordered a retreat, 
which was accomplished without another shot being 
fired. As soon as we had gained the plain, and gone 
about half a mile, we halted to rest and have refresh- 
ments. Here some adventurous natives, who had 
followed in the grass, opened fire on us at long dis- 
tances, but without harm. They were soon scattered 
by the Zanzibaris. We carried away from the village, 
besides mats, fetishes, and spears, five good solid 
tusks of ivory, one weighing over seventy pounds. 
This alone was a great loss to Makoko, who, after he 
had been brought to his senses and peace made, was 
always begging to have the confiscated ivory returned. 
What with the fighting and long march there and 
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back, we felt quite tired out when we arrived in 
Kinshassa. 

On our side we had only three men slightly 
wounded in the legs with pieces of stone and copper 
fired from the native guns, but not injured enough to 
prevent them, after being seen by the doctor, from 
marching home without help. As for the number 
killed and wounded on the other side, we never could 
find out, as they kept their loss very dark. 

The lesson given Makoko did good, and was a 
warning to the neighbouring tribes; for, the day 
after, N'Galyema and others came in to make fresh 
submission to the State. 

The relationship between the French and State 
officials had not been very friendly, on account of 
territory claimed by both sides, but concerning which 
a settlement had a short time previously been made 
by the home Governments. I therefore paid a visit 
to Brazzaville, hoping by so doing to establish a more 
friendly feeling between us. I was received and 
entertained most hospitably by the chief, Monsieur 
Lenerie, with whom I stayed the day. He showed 
me over his station, which had a splendid view of 
Stanley Pool. A new house was being built, the 
bricks for which he had made from clay found on the 
spot. These were the first I had seen here. Later on, 
the mission followed suit, and then the State. He 
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gave me a wooden mould, from which 1 afterwards 
got others made, and manufactured bricks on my own 
account; not having a kiln, I had to sun-dry them. 
They hardened very well, and did for building. I 
was very much pleased with his station and the im- 
.provements he was making. We often afterwards 
exchanged visits, breakfasting alternate Sundays with 
each other, or meeting at one of the trading 
houses. 

Makoko, up to now, had given no signs of coming- 
in to make submission, so N'Galyema, who had 
offered to go, was sent to try and bring him in. He 
was so suspicious that he mistrusted him, and would 
not believe he had been sent by Swinburne unless 
he produced something from him to show that he was 
really sent, so N'Galyema was given, by the chief of 
Leopoldville, one of the tusks of ivory and a rifle, to 
show to Makoko ; but, after all, nothing came of the 
palaver. We found out later that N'Galyema, for 
his own ends, had done his best to prevent him 
from coming in. 

As negotiations had proved a failure, N'Galyema 
was requested to return the rifle and ivoiy, which he 
seemed loth to part with. Finding at length that 
asking was no good, a body of Haussas were 
despatched to his village to take them by force. On 
their arrival the articles in question were handed over. 
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but no sooner had the detachment left the village than 
all the men appeared in an open space outside the town, 
in their full war-paint, and commenced a war-dance. 
Expecting an attack, the men were formed up, and 
the two Krupp guns put in position to shell them 
should they advance. After finishing their dance a 
palaver followed amongst them, in which the wise- 
heads carried the day, and after shaking their girns 
and spears at us, they went into the village. All 
this we could easily see from the station terrace, as 
the village was only eight hundred yards ofi*. 

A day or two before this Lieutenant Kund and 
ji party arrived in the station from the Wabuma 
country, having explored from Stanley Pool across 
the Kwango, to the Kassai river, and thence on to 
Lake Leopold IL, returning down the M'Fini river, 
back to Leopoldville. The expedition had suffered 
from the repeated attacks of the natives, Kund him- 
self having received during one of the fights a spear 
through the thigh ; and Tappenback, his companion, 
a wound in his foot. They were so well looked after 
by Doctor Mensc, that they were able to proceed on 
their way to the coast after a few days' rest. One of 
the black men of his party had a fearful bullet-wound 
in his thigh, which, after weeks of great care by the 
doctor, healed, and the man was able to walk, but 
with a decided limp. He had received the injury 
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recommencing their up-river ways, robbing every 
passing native of what he or she carried; and, 
when remonstrated with, finishing up by giving the 
aggrieved person a good thrashing. The complaints 
became so numerous that I had to make an example 
of some of them. They next killed two sheep which, 
being heavy in lamb, were allowed to feed about the 
station. They caught these and broke their necks, 
being caught by a Zanzibari in the act. The same 
afternoon they attacked the Zanzibari, and nearly 
killed him before he was rescued. Punishing them 
by fines was useless ; they could not understand that 
they were not allowed to do with us as they did in 
their own country. A climax came the same day, and 
I was glad of the chance to teach them a lesson. 
Whilst they were at work in one of the plantations 
near the beach they attacked the head Zanzibari, who, 
as he could speak their language, had been put in 
charge over them ; his cries for help soon brought 
Haussas and Zanzibaris to his assistance. The Bangalas, 
seeing them coming, armed themselves with sticks 
to fight, tearing up the fence to get a supply. Theii- 
example was followed by the other side, and a battle 
was on the point of taking place, when I arrived on the 
ground. As they would not hand over the man who 
had first committed the assault on the Zanzibari, and 
lay aside their sticks, we went for them. Being in 
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greater numbers, we drove them back across the station 
to their camp, where they threw down their sticks 
and took refuge in their huts, having had enough of 
it. The thrashing did them good, for after that they 
gave very little trouble. A few broken heads and 
bruises, soon patched up by the doctor, was all the 
damage done to them. 

Since Swinburne's departure I had been trying to 
get in Makoko. I had found out that it was useless 
to employ N'Galyema, as he had done his best to keep 
him away. Being in Kimpi's village one day, and 
speaking on the subject, he offered to help me, and 
started oflf that afternoon to see Makoko. Kimpi did 
his palavering so well that Makoko promised to come 
in on condition that I did not make him a prisoner. 
On receiving the good news I sent a messenger to 
Hathurst, at Kinshassa, to bring in Subila and 
Bankua. True to his word, Makoko came in next day 
with two hundred of his men unarmed. After going 
through the usual palaver from Stanley's appearance 
down to the present time, he expressed his sorrow for 
having angered the white men, and wished to show his 
repentance by making blood-brotherhood with me. 
To this proposal I assented on the following con- 
ditions, viz. that he must first make blood-brotherhood 
with Subila and Bankua, his old enemies, and that 
all the trade roads through his district leading to 
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Kinshassa and Leopoldville shoiild be opened to all 
tribes. This he at first refused ; but, finding me firm, 
consented, promising to come in again next day from 
Kimpi, where he was stopping the night, to meet the 
other chiefs. 

The following day, soon after noon, all the chiefs 
and their men were collected in the station, each 
chief taking up a position in the circle in front of 
my house. 

Makoko opened the palaver, and ended by accept- 
ing my terms ; after which, each chief had something 
to say on his own affairs ; and as the palavers were 
waxing strong, and had nothing to do with the 
matter on hand, I put a stop to them by i^roducing 
the goat. As all the speeches had to be interpreted 
by a Zanzibari, from their language into his, and then 
into English, it took a long time to get through with 
the business. Thanks, however, to Bathurst, who 
spoke the Zanzibari language, I was saved much 
trouble and time. Blood-brotherhood was now made 
between Makoko, Subila, and Bankua ; after which 
I had once more to go through the process. This 
finished, all went on their way quietly. Thus ended 
peaceably a palaver which had commenced before 
Stanley's time, and had since been, until now, un- 
successfully taken in hand by all the State officials 
in command at Stanley Pool. 
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Entertaining one evening at dinner Baron von 
Schwerin, a Swedish gentleman who had come out, 
for his Government, to visit the country above Stanley- 
Pool, an alarm of fire was given from the Haussa 
camp. As this meant, perhaps, the destruction of 
the whole camp, since the huts were close together, 
and built of grass and sticks, we were soon on the 
spot, to find that no attempt was being made by the 
men to extinguish the blaze, which had by this time 
caught a second hut. Getting the boys to work, we 
soon pulled down the huts on both sides of the 
fire, thus saving the camp. It has often been a 
wonder to me that it had not been burnt before, as 
the men are so careless about their fires, which were 
allowed to burn inside their huts. 

I experienced here one of the most violent and 
tremendous tornadoes and thunderstorms I had as 
yet seen in Africa. It broke right over the station ; 
the lightning split the flagstaff into bits, tore up the 
grass roofs of the houses and huts, and uprooted 
hundreds of trees, whilst the deluge of rain which 
fell turned the place for a time into a lake. 

The chief of Leopoldville now returned from his trip 
up the river, and I was very glad to hand over to 
him the station, and get back to mine at Kinshassa. 

Old Subila had been very unhappy for some 
days, on account of some monkeys which had visited 

p 
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and taken possession of certain trees in his village. 
This occurrence, he believed, was the forerunner of 
some calamity, and his fetish doctor had confirmed 
him in that opinion. On my arrival, he came in to 
discuss the situation, and asked what he should do 
to get rid of his unwelcome guests, as such a thing 
as a monkey coming into the village had never 
happened before. I promised to take the fetish on 
myself, and drive the animals away, an undertaking 
which was easily carried out ; for, after a few shots, 
they cleared out of the trees through the grass, away 
to the bush from whence they had originally come. 

The old man was also very anxious on another 
fetish. This time it was an old hippopotamus. This 
animal in question, years before, had taken up its 
home on a small island near the village. How long 
he had been there I could not clearly make out ; 
but he had arrived, it was believed, about the same 
time that Subila emigrated from his tribe above 
Stanley Pool. The animal used at night to come 
over and feed on the grass which grew in front of 
the village, also making excursions into the manioc 
fields, from which he was never disturbed. It was 
the superstitious belief of the village, that when the 
hippo died, Subila would follow his example, and 
he really thought so himself ; so he prayed me not 
to shoot, but protect it for his sake. 
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One night, some months after, this hippo landed 
on our beach, and was making for the maize plan- 
tation, intending to have a good feed ; instead of 
which, he retreated quicker than he came, with a 
bullet in his body. He took to the water, and 
there no doubt died, and was carried over the rapids 
during the night, as we never heard or saw him 
again. Subila, however, did not die ; but he and 
his people missed the animal, and I fancy had a 
suspicion that I knew something about its fate. 

Orders now arrived to enlarge Kinshassa by 
building more houses and stores, as it was the 
intention of the administrator to remove from 
Leopoldville to Kinshassa, making the latter the 
chief station. 

Before commencing to build, grass, wood, and clay 
had to be collected. As there was no wood fit for 
the purpose about Eanshassa, it had to be found else - 
where, cut, and brought in. The Long Island in the 
centre of the Pool seemed the most likely place for 
what we wanted ; so, taking the A. I. A. launch, we 
started one afternoon to mark places for cutting. 
Before anchoring, I shot a hippo, and had to 
send men in a canoe to watch for it when it rose. 
This it did about 6.30 p.m., when it was quite dark, 
and five hours after it had been shot, and then was 
nearly taken off by the current before the men saw it. 
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I shall never forget that night, and the long weary 
sleepless hours that followed each other till daybreak. 
When gorilla shooting it was bad enough, but this 
was ten thousand times worse. When about to rig 
up my bed for the night, I found my boy had for- 
gotten my mosquito net. Sleep there was none for 
me, not a wink, as the little torments were in millions. 
I tried to cover my head with my blanket ; but, the 
night being hot and close, I was nearly suffocated. 
Finding that I could obtain no rest, I got up and 
landed, getting close to the fire. My tormentors 
followed, taking no notice of the smoke. Not a w^k 
of sleep did I get, and when morning came I was 
exhausted and feverish. The other two fellows were 
comfortable enough under their nets, but the men 
seemed to suffer as much as I did. How I blessed 
my boy for his neglect ; not that he cared much, but 
he took good care to keep out of my sight until my 
anger had cooled down. 

After a cup of strong coffee, we steamed to the top 
of the wooded part of the island, where we found 
plenty of suitable trees of all sizes and very straight. 
On our way down, we landed and marked other 
places. To these we sent afterwards a gang of men, 
who in a short time had felled a sufficient number of 
trees to enable us to commence building. 

Hippo shooting went on now two and three 
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times a week to keep the stations in food, as the 
extra hands of Bangalas had made it harder to pro- 
cure native food. 

Whilst the A.I. A. launch was idle in Leo, I made 
use of her to go up the Pool shooting. When so out 
one day, we steamed into a number of sleeping 
hippopotami before they knew of our presence. I had 
shot one on the sandbank and wounded another badly; 
the latter made for deep water, coming up every now 
and then to spout out water and blood. After it we 
went, the chase becoming exciting, as we often over- 
shot the place where he last came up, and had to 
turn quickly to follow him up again. During the 
whole time he never gave a fair shot, only putting 
his nose out of water. Suddenly, we felt the boat 
heel over on her side, and were knocked off our feet, 
the water at the same time rushing into the launch 
over her side. Luckily at this moment we touched 
a sandbank which righted her a little, and the men 
jumping out pulled her on to her keel. The hippo, it 
seems, was coming up to breathe as we were passing 
over him, and had caught the launch accidentally with 
its huge body. If it had been done intentionally, he 
would have sent his teeth through the thin plates, 
and so left us stranded with two feet of water in her. 
Finding that we were not damaged, we started off 
again, the captain more cautious in his movements 
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keeping at a respectful distance from the now fast- 
dying animal, which we slowly drove into shallow 
water, where a bullet finished him. 

At other times, I took the canoe and ten of my 
Bangalas, whom I had brought over to Kinshassa. 
They were quite at home at this work, being splendid 
paddlers and always eager for a hunt. There was 
little chance of a turnover from a wounded hippo 
when out with them. They knew his ways well, 
and manoeuvred accordingly, paddling quickly in 
front of him, watching his bubbles as they rose, which 
indicated the direction he was taking, or suddenly 
backing water to let him come up in front so as to 
give me a near shot. At first I was rather alarmed 
by these tactics, knowing full well that if a mistake 
were made, it would be all up with the canoe, rifle, 
and perhaps myself. I soon became as much used to 
it as they were, and never had an accident. Thanks 
to their aid, I never but once returned to camp with- 
out at least one hippo. 

At first it was very easy to bag two or three of a 
morning, for I never shot more than were actually 
required for rations for three days, but after a time 
they got so shy that I had to go further afield, and 
was consequently kept out much longer. 

A rather sad accident happened one morning to a 
native of Bankua's village. I had started early in 
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the canoe to shoot, and had got within sight of 
Kindolo, when we perceived a great commotion 
amongst the villagers. Some were shouting and 
brandishing their guns, whilst others were crjdng. 
Making for the village, I found that a short time 
before I had appeared on the scene a native had 
gone in his small canoe, for the purpose of crossing to 
the island to look after his fishing-baskets. Between 
two small grass islands in front of the village, a 
female hippo and its young had taken up their 
home. I had often passed her in this spot, and on 
account of the young one had left her in peace, for 
which forbearance I was now sorry. As the native 
passed, as he had always been in the habit of 
doing, between the islands, the hippo charged the 
canoe, knocking the man into the water. After 
smashing the canoe, she made for the swimming 
native, catching him in her mouth in the centre of 
his body, which she all but bit in two. His body 
rioated off, and was picked up by a canoe and 
brought on shore. 

Vengeance was now what the natives wanted ; the 
hippo, they said, must be killed and eaten so as to 
destroy the bad fetish that had entered into her to 
make her kill the man. They begged me to go and 
shoot her. I replied that if I did I would take the 
carcass for my own people. If they wanted the meat. 
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they had guns and canoes ; why not go and kill her 
themselves ? This they said they could not do, as 
the fetish would bewitch their shots. KnoAving very 
well that if she were not shot they would try amongst 
themselves to find who put the fetish into the animal, 
and kill some innocent girl or man, we paddled 
across to one of the grass islands, holding on to the 
grass to prevent the canoe from drifting. The hippo 
saw us coming, so kept herself well under water, 
showing only her nose when she came up to breathe. 
Seeing it would be a case of snap-shooting, I tried a 
couple of shots without success ; the third, however, 
touched her sufficiently to make her savage. She did 
not attempt to attack us under water, but, in her 
rage, sprang towards us by leaps, throwing her body 
more than half out of the water in doing so. This 
gave me the chance I wanted, and a bullet through 
her chest sent her to the bottom. Having avenged 
the native we paddled on, to make up, if possible, 
for lost time, leaving her to be secured by the natives 
when she floated. 

That evening I returned wdth three hippos, one cut 
up and packed in the canoe, the others floating astern 
until opposite Kinshassa, when our canoes towed them 
in. A sharp look-out had always to be kept, when 
hippos were left to float down alone, by the men in 
the station, as the natives used to look out for them. 
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and, if the animals were not attended by a canoe, 
would secure and drag them ashore. Twice we had 
to take them back by force, a proceeding which 
nearly ended in a fight. They argue that, by their 
laws, anything dead floating past their territory 
belongs to the first man that secures it. It took 
some time to teach them that as long as the animal 
was shot by a white man, and showed the bullet- 
mark, they had no right to touch it. 
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tusks — A herd of thirty-three — End of a successful hunt 
— Return to the swamp — In a perilous position — Led a 
nice dance — Securing and cutting out ivory. 

Up to this time I had had no opportunity of getting 
a shot at the elephants about Stanley Pool, so was 
glad to receive a letter from M. von Nimpsch, chief 
of Leopoldville, asking me to accompany him in the 
launch to the French side of the Pool, to look for 
bamboos in the swamps, for the house which he was 
building. From tales I had heard from the natives, 
I hoped to fall in with elephants, both in the swamps 
and on the land. 

Leaving Kinshassa, we crossed the Pool, calling in 
at the village of MTela to buy eggs, fowls, and 
kwanga. After leaving, we found so many channels 
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intersecting the grass islands, that we were at first 
undecided which to take to reach the land where we 
hoped to find the bamboos. 

We kept at first to the main stream, but after pro- 
ceeding a short distance found that all the streams 
flowing into it were navigable for the launch, which, 
in her unloaded condition, did not draw much over a 
foot of water. The islands were composed of sand, 
partially inundated 'and covered with grass some 
twelve feet high. These huge swampy grass islands 
run for miles towards the mouth of the Pool. 

We had hardly gone two miles when our skipper 
declared that there was a native village on one of the 
islands. On mounting the sun-deck, below which we 
were sitting, I saw to my delight that what he had 
mistaken for huts was a herd of elephants, eighteen 
in number. They were perfectly stationary ; and as 
he had never seen a wild elephant before, he mistook 
their great backs for huts. Stopping the launch, in 
case the noise of its screw and engines should frighten 
them, I looked about for an opening by which we 
could approach them, as they were quite three hundred 
yards oflf. No such place could we find; the grass 
was too matted and thick to force our Avay through, 
and it was too deep to wade to them. 

Whilst trying to discover some means of approach 
my eye caught sight of a fine tusker on the opposite 
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bank, quietly feeding, and taking no notice of us ; in 
fact, he had not seen us at all. 

Leaving the herd for the present, we got into the 
canbe which was being towed alongside, and proceeded 
quietly towards him, the high grass on the bank 
completely concealing us. When we got opposite, I 
found he was fully a hundred yards off, and we could 
go no further in the canoe, neither could we wade, as 
the noise would have soon alarmed him. Fortunately 
he was on the move towards us, no doubt to join his 
comrades on the other side, so we took the canoe a 
few yards further out into the stream and waited his 
advent. 

After a few minutes of suspense his huge form 
loomed slowly through the grass, and there he was, 
still unconscious of our presence, within twenty yards 
of us. 

As I had first seen the elephant, I claimed the first 
shot, as previously arranged with von Nimpsch ; and 
as the animal presented the fatal spot, I was in the 
act of firing when my comrade, through sheer 
nervousness, fired an instant before me, making me 
throw my shot a little high. However, both shots 
told, and over he rolled, but picked himself up again 
immediately. I fired again, and he toppled over into 
the river, causing waves which splashed into the 
canoe ; but he was soon on his feet once more, and 
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scrambled out on to the bank. We both fired again 
and hit hard ; but as the canoe was so unsteady, 
could not take sure aim. He then turned round 
facing us, trumpeting loudly, and evidently bent on 
mischief; but two more shots settled him, and he 
fell with a thud to the ground. He was a fine big 
animal, and the largest shot so far. His tusks were 
perfect, without a crack and very white, weighing 
forty-five and forty-nine and a half pounds each. 

Landing a few men with knives and axes to cut 
him up and remove the ivories, we paddled to the 
other side to look for the herd. Seeing a solitary 
palm-tree, of which there were a few dotted about the 
islands, we made for it, getting a footing on the dry 
bank. With the aid of a Bangala I climbed up the 
tree to see the herd huddled together in the middle 
of a swamp, and it was evident that our shots had not 
alarmed them very much. Looking round from my 
elevated position, I saw a channel which passed close 
to them, but we should have to go ahead some 
distance and then come back down it to them. We 
tried this plan, and landed close to where I had seen 
them. The grass being high, I had to mount on the 
shoulders of one of the boys, when, to my surprise, 
I saw them coming slowly to where we were. Silently 
getting down, we entered the canoe and waited. On 
they came ; but before we could get a shot they 
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winded us, and dashed off to the other end of the 
island. 

Returning to the launch, we steamed round to 
where they ought to have been ; but hearing the noise, 
they had moved again into the middle of the swamp, 
a good three hundred yards off. We could get no 
nearer, so tried to approach by land ; but the swamp 
was too much for us, and we had to return beaten to 
the steamer. Climbing on top of the sun-deck, I got 
a good view of them. They were very much excited, 
throwing their trunks up, trumpeting, and cocking 
their big ears to get our scent and to find out our 
whereabouts. One fellow kept on rearing up on his 
hind legs, a thing I have never seen them do since. 
No doubt it furthered his efforts to wind us. Taking 
a Henry-Martini, I sighted it at three hundred yards, 
determined to risk a shot at him at that distance, as 
he showed good tusks. The next time he reared I 
was ready, and he dropped as I fired, and away went 
the herd. Not waiting to see if I had w^ounded the 
animal, we steamed towards the end of the island to 
cut them off ; but they were before us, and had nearly 
crossed the stream to another swamp when we arrived, 
giving me just time to let the last have it behind the 
shoulder as they disappeared into the grass. He 
dropped soon after, and we found him dead next day. 

Evening coming on, we camped on the sandbank 
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at the top of the island, sending the launch back to 
Leopoldville, to bring up one of the whaleboats for 
the meat and to lay in a fresh supply of fuel. 

That night we were continually hearing the 
elephants trumpeting to each other, and the hippopo- 
tami splashing about in the water close to our camp. 
Indeed, we found that one of these river monsters 
had passed so close to our tents during the night 
that it had only missed our tent ropes by a few feet. 

We were up at daybreak, and were sorely tempted 
to fire at some of the hippos as they lay sleeping 
opposite to us on the sandbank ; but not wishing to 
disturb the elephants, and having plenty of meat, we 
let them alone. They were remarkably tame, letting 
us come quite close before they flopped into the water. 

Our object was to get to the elephant I had shot 
the evening before ; and at last we found, by going up 
a little above our camp in the canoe, a solid piece of 
ground which ran some way into the swamp. Going 
to the end of this we reached, after floundering about 
up to our middles in water, the place where the 
elephants had been. There lay my friend on his side, 
still breathing. My shot had been a lucky one, 
hitting him full in the chest. He had dragged him- 
self some little distance into some heavy grass, and 
had either fallen or laid down. A shot in the fore- 
head soon put him out of his misery. 
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He did not turn out to be such a monster as we 
expected, the two tusks only weighing sixty-seven 
pounds. The Bangalas were soon at work cutting 
him up ; and no sooner had the inside of the animal 
been removed, than one of them, divesting himself of 
his cloth, crawled into the stomach, covering himself 
with blood. This example was followed by the 
others, who, when all had gone through the process 
of blooding, danced a Bangala dance round the body, 
then with wild shouts set to to finish their work, 
allowing the blood to dry on their bodies. 

The launch returned during the morning with the 
whaleboat, which was loaded with the first elephant, 
and despatched to return again. My third elephant 
had now to be found, which did not take us long, as 
the hawks had already spied it out and were circling 
above the place, showing us where it had fallen. It 
turned out to be a female, with small tusks, weighing 
only twenty-five pounds the pair. Pushing on up 
river, we saw four elephants feeding close to the 
river, and more further in the grass. The launch 
was run up, and stopped within a dozen yards before 
we were seen. Each taking an animal, two fell to 
our first shots, a third receiving two more before it 
fell. The fourth as it made ofi* got three more ; but 
plunging into the river, crossed, and went oflF through 
the long grass towards a herd we saw for the first 
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time, about five hundred yards off. We counted 
twenty-eight, but doubtless there were others in the 
long grass which we did not see. We tried hard to 
gst at these, but were baffled in every direction, so 
gave up in despair. I got a shot later on at another 
big fellow, which we nearly passed in the grass. He 
was standing head on, and presented a good mark. I 
brought him down, but it took two more shots to 
finish him, for, the launch being unsteady, I did not 
hit him with my first in the right spot. His 
tusks were the best and largest of the lot already 
bagged, weighing one hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds. 

Returning by another channel, we saw a second 
large herd of thirty and a solitary bull, but they were 
all out of reach of our rifles. 

The launch that evening was despatched again to 
bring up another whaleboat and the one that went 
down in the morning, for we could not leave any of 
the flesh to waste, as it was badly wanted in the 
stations. To preserve it orders had been sent down 
with the boat for fires to be made, and the flesh, as 
it arrived, smoked dry and stored for further use. 
Our fellows had already collected all the driftwood 
they could, and had erected a staging for the meat, 
on which large quantities of it were already drying. 

The greater part of the next day was taken up 
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with filling the boats and launch, and during the 
afternoon we towed them down to Leopoldville. 

Leaving the whaleboats next morning, after our 
arrival at camp, we went on up a stream that led to 
the mainland, where we saw a small herd. At its 
end we came upon a village, where we bought, with 
some of the elephant's meat, fowls and kwanga, and 
took in a lot of wood for the steamer and fires. 

Returning, w^e passed the spot where we shot the 
three together, and found that the natives had visited 
the place, and during the night had cleared away what 
our men had left of them. The whaleboats were to 
have come for the remainder, but now it w^as useless. 

Sending the launch off" to tow back the boats, we 
slept in our old camp ; and, having plenty of meat, 
we next day, with the boats, made for Leopoldville. 
On the way dow^n we came on a herd of thirty-three 
elephants, into which we got, killing two and 
wounding two more. One of these dragged himself 
off about four hundred yards, then stopped and fell 
down. Leaving him, we steamed back to cut off the 
other one as he was making to cross the river to 
another island. We saw him ; but in tiying to get the 
launch close to where he was standing in the grass, 
she stuck on a sandbank, heeling over ; the elephant, 
making off at the same time, crossed the river and 
escaped before we could shove off. 
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We slept that night in Leo, and returned with the 
boats in the morning, bringing a light canoe as well. 
In this I was pulled through the grass to where we 
had seen our third elephant fall ; but he was nowhere 
to be seen — he had risen again and made off. Whilst 
searching for him T disturbed four others, all young, 
with very small ivories, except one which I killed. 
His tusks only weighed thirty pounds, being long 
but very thin. The tusks of the other two, shot the 
day before, weighed sixty-two pounds and forty-eight 
pounds respectively. 

During our visit we had counted over one hundred 
and fifty elephants, and no doubt there were plenty 
more which we had not seen. The natives assured 
us that these swamps were favourite feeding-grounds 
during the dry season. No European had ever gone 
amongst the^e islands to shoot, and, strange to say, 
the elephants took no notice of the noise made by 
the launch. 

Shooting from the top of the sun-deck was always 
uncertain work, but it was the only way to see or get 
at the elephants. The steamer was never very steady, 
and one had to take, when moving, almost snap-shots ; 
it was impossible to dwell on one's aim, so I think 
we were very lucky in bagging so many. The meat 
was a godsend, as we had to feed eighty Bangalas 
and over two hundred other men, and the Leopold- 
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ville men had been very grumpy of late on account 
of the small amount of meat they had received. Our 
success now had put them in a good temper. 

A few days after, as Dr. Wolff, a member of 
Wissmann's expedition, who had just returned from 
his exploration of the Saukuru river, wished to have 
some elephant-shooting, we started once more for the 
grass islands, towing one of the boats. 

Before reaching our old camj) we saw five elephants 
which we could not approach. A little further on 
was a solitary bull with big tusks ; this we had to let 
go free, and also a herd of about fifteen. Having 
lightened the launch of our tents, provisions, and 
some men, we crossed to the other side, where we 
came upon a single bull elephant close to the water. 
As we had not brought the skipper, we took it in 
turns to steer, and I was steering at the time, so 
Dr. Wolfi* and von Nimpsch gave him a shot each, 
tumbling him over ; but he got up again and made 
off*, being well peppered as he went. Arriving at 
the native village, the chief told us of elephants on 
the mainland above Dover Cliffs, which were easily 
got at. Want of time, however, prevented us from 
going that day. 

Returning down the stream, we saw, to our surprise, 
the wounded elephant in the same spot where we had 
fired at him, wdth the blood flowing from the two 
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shots he had received in his head, and another 
elephant with him. Twice was he knocked down 
by Dr. Wolff and von Nimpseh, but he and his com- 
panion got off into the swamp. As it was getting 
late, we gave up tracking until next morning. 

Starting early, I saw, when on our way to find the 
wounded elephant, a fine bull on our left, feeding. 




He took no notice of the launch, which was stopped 
to give us a steady aim within twenty yards of him. 
Dr. Wolff and I fired at the same time. He went 
off, but suddenly, after walking about thirty yards, 
he stopped, with his stern towards aa. We jumped 
into the canoe to try and get round him in front ; 
but, finding the water was only up to my knees, I 
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got out and made a circuit. I had nearly succeeded 
in getting in front of him, when down I w^ent, rifle 
and all, up to my neck in water, having fallen into 
a hole. The noise disturbed him, and he turned in 
my direction. I expected, as I glanced towards him, 
that my time had come ; but, to my utter surprise, 
he made no attempt to charge — he only threw his 
trunk up and down, and remained stationary. As 
I obtained a footing I, while keeping my eye on him, 
emptied the water out of my barrels, and, taking aim 
in the centre of his forehead, killed him. If he had 
not been badly wounded by our first shots nothing 
could have saved me as I took my plunge, for tht* 
doctor had remained behind in the canoe, and could 
not have helped me. 

He had tusks over six feet long, weighing fifty- 
five and fifty-seven pounds, which the doctor and 
I divided, taking a tusk each. 

Leaving the canoe to go and call up the whale- 
boat, we pushed on to track our wounded elephant 
of the day before. It was pretty easy to follow him, 
as he had bled freely. He led us a nice dance 
through the swamps, and finally over the stream 
which divided the islands from the mainland. As 
it was very shallow and not much above our boots, 
we were able to follow without having to waste time 
in going back to the steamer. For two hours wo 
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kept on in a stmight line, and then lost him in a 
swamp into which we could not go. We heard after- 
wards that the natives had found him and secured 
his tusks. 

Going down-stream, the doctor had a shot at two, 
but they went away as if not touched. Later, I shot 
anotlier with small ivories, and a tremendously big 
crocodile, which was floating on top of the water in 
front of the launch. 

So far we had collected no bamboos, so we left the 
elephants alone next day to look for them ; but, with 
the exception of a few trees here and there on the 
mainland, we found none. I saw, however, a good 
many elephants, some of which we could have shot ; 
but, having sufficient meat for some weeks to come, 
we reluctantly left them for another day. 

All the tusks which we had secured were in good 
condition, and without cracks. By being buried in 
the wet mud for three or four days, they came 
easily out of the socket of bone in which they were 
eml)edded ; for, in cutting out, in order not to split 
them, we chopped round, leaving them in part of the 
bone. All my elephants in these excursions were 
killed by my '577 Express, with the exception of 
two, and those wore shot by a Henry-Martini. 
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My next trip was to the Long Island, where I had 
some men felling trees. Finding that they were 
keeping well to their work, I induced one of the 
natives who was fishing to act as guide through the 
forest, which he said he knew well. 

The island being made up of forests, plains, and 
swamps, we were alternately passing through each. 
Buffalo tracks were everywhere to be found, both old 
and new. Elephants were not so numerous. We 
disturbed a few herds of the former, but did not fire 
for fear of disturbing the elephants, should any be 
about. 

At last we crossed the fresh spoor of a bull, who 
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led US quite a dance. We heard, but did not come 
up with him. When returning, my fellow lost his 
way in the forest, which he had said he knew so well ; 
so we had to resort to my compass, which brought us 
out on the Pool at last, three miles above the place 
we started from. 

Next day I went to the top of the wood in a canoe 
before I commenced hunting, but had a blank day. 
On my way back I shot an iguana, the flesh of which 
the men stated was better than any other meat. I 
secured its skin, and that evening tried some of the 
meat for dinner. It was very good, tasting like 
young rabbit. 

Leaving for Kinshassa next day, I did not wish to 
return empty-handed, so crossed the Pool early in the 
morning to shoot hippopotami. I came across some 
between two sandbanks in shallow water, and shot 
one. Leaving him, I got into ,the herd and killed 
another. They had now scattered, and, when follow- 
ing them, one came up suddenly to breathe, missing 
the canoe by about a yard. He was as much sur- 
prised as ourselves, for he disappeared again in a 
second. After shooting one more, we returned to the 
first, rolling it on the bank, where it was cut up and 
put into the canoe. We waited until the others 
floated and then escorted them, as they were carried 
down by the current, to the station. 
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The State had lately engaged some natives for 
work from the east coast, and a number of these had 
arrived at the Pool, thirty coming over to me. They 
were called Zulus, and pretended to be such, but 
were as different as could be from that race, both in 
physique and looks. They were, however, very quiet, 
giving less trouble than any of the other men I had, 
and also worked well. 

Native food was now getting more scarce, as the 
native market near Kinshassa for kwanga had been 
closed ; so the men had to go twice a week to the 
mai'kets at Lemba, and even beyond, taking a day to 
get there and back, and then were not able to procure 
sufficient. This meant the loss of two days' work. 

Knowing how fond the natives were of meat, I 
gave my men plenty of it, so that they could 
exchange it with the natives for their bread. But for 
all that, they often had to put up with meat alone. 

Taking advantage of the mission boat Henry Meed 
as she was passing the station, I got towed up to my 
hippo gi'ound. Shooting one, I left a Bangala on the 
bank to watch it rise, while I went further on. When 
I returned, after bagging another, the animal wiis 
nowhere to be seen. The boy stated that it had not 
risen. But it had, whilst he was, no doubt, asleep, 
and had floated down stream, being captured by the 
natives in the village above Kinshassa. Bathui-st, 
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heariDg of it, took some Zanzibaris and went into the 
village just in time to secure half, the remainder 
having been removed. 

It was now necessary to be out three times a week, 
iis no kwanga was to be had even in Leopoldville, 
iind the situation was becoming serious. All the 
elephant meat had been consumed, and fresh hands 
had arrived. The missions and trading stations, 
in consequence of not being able to feed their men, 
had sent all they could do without down country. 
So Baron von Keichlein came up in the gig, which 
had been repaired and brought down by the Stanley 
from Kwamouth, to give me a helping hand in shooting 
•some hippos for his station. 

We slept that night on a sandbank, intending to 
commence early next morning. As I was having a 
wash in the river just as it was getting light, the boys 
saw a hippo coming from its feeding-place in the grass, 
and crossing the bank on which we were. It did not 
take me a second to seize my Martini, which I always 
used when in a canoe, for fear of losing my other rifles 
in case of a turnover, and stick two cartridges into 
my belt as I ran to cut him ofl*. It w^as not light 
enougli for him to see me well, so I got in front of 
him as he came on at a shuffling w^alk, and waited 
until he was within a few yards before I fired. Click 
went the lock, and there was no report. I instantly 
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remembered that, whilst wiping out the rifle the 
evening before, I had forgotten to replace the cartridge^ 
which, when out, I always kept in the rifle. One was 
soon slipped in. At the first click the hippo looked 
up. I never saw an animal so taken aback ; his face 
really showed its surprise, and I hardly know who was 
most astonished, I at my rifle missing fire or he at 
seeing me in his path. As he recovered himself and 
was clearing ofi* to the left, I shot him in the neck ; he 
fell there and then, the blood spouting out like a 
fountain from the artery the bullet had severed. 

Two more fell to my rifle that morning, but von 
Reichlein, being a very indifterent shot, could not 
manage to hit one. A day or two after an accident, 
which happily terminated without any loss of 
life, happened to the mission steamer Henry Reedy 
which had been chartered by the State. She was 
returning from the Equator station, and had had 
a good run until opposite Kindolo, where she struck 
on a rock, whose existence had not been previously 
known. It was in the usual line taken by the 
steamers, and had always been well under water ; but 
as the Pool was just at this time unusually low, the 
steamer struck it. Luckily she was close to land, 
and finding her filling, they put on full steam, and 
reached the bank just as the water extinguished her 
fires. She had six holes in her bottom, which were 
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patched up by the engineers sufficiently to enable 
her to go to Leopoldville next day, where they had 
to put in new plates. 

More wood being required, I took a canoe and 
whaleboat with twenty-four men to the island. 
On the way up ray boys saw something floating 
towards us. It looked in the bright sun like a huge 
white waterproof sheet slightly inflated. Getting 
closer, we discovered by the smell and view that it 
was a dead hippo. The Bangalas were for towing 
it at once to a sandbank, there to cut it up. This 
I would not allow, for the animal was rotten, and the 
smell enough to sufibcate one. The grumbling was 
great, although I promised to shoot one and give 
them fresh meat. I said, "You cannot eat that 
stinking beef." They answered, '*We don't eat the 
stink, but the meat." I then shot them a hippo, 
close to the island, and gave it to them. Leaving 
my boy to put up my tent, I went out on the plain 
and shot a bufialo. On returning to camp I found 
that some of the Bangalas had taken the canoe and 
gone ofi". My boy informed me that they had waited 
until I was out of sight, and had then started after 
the rotten hippo, hoping to have got back before 
I returned from my hunt. They had secured the 
animal, and partially filled the canoe with it, when, 
just as they touched the shore, I stepped down, much 
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to their surprise, and had the lot thrown overboard, 
and then made them set to and wash out the canoe, 
which smelt for days after. They had, after all, 
preferred rotten meat to fresh. 

BuflFaloes were plentiful ; and after seeing my men 
commence work, cutting down trees, I usually went 
oflF on a hunt, shooting enough to supply ourselves, 
and sending some, when the boat took its freight of 
wood, to Kinshassa. On the morning of our last 
day, as we were filling up the boat, a Bangala ran in 
with the news that a herd were feeding on the plain 
not a quarter of a mile oft'. Hastening to the spot, 
T saw them on the other side, close to the wood. 
Between me and them was mostly open ground, the 
ffrass havinor been burnt ; but on the riofht was old 
grass that had escaped the fire. This ran to a point 
to about one hundred yards distant from where they 
were. Pushing quietly through this to the end, 1 got 
a good view of the herd, about sixty in number. 
They had either seen or heard some of the Bangalas, 
as they had collected in a clump looking towards 
where my men were. Being certain that as soon as 
I shot they would plunge into the wood, I selected 
a cow, and took careful aim, knocking her over with 
a shot through the head. Instead of disappearing into 
the forest, they came tearing up the open, straight for 
the long grass where I was concealed. I put down 
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their doing this, instead of going in the other direction, 
to the echo of my shot in the wood. Seeing that 
they would run over me, I looked round for a tree ; 
but there was no tree near, so I made up my mind, as 
soon as they were close, to show myself and let drive 
with both barrels into them, in the hope that they 
would change their direction. Greatly to my relief, 
as they neared I saw that they would pass about 
fifteen yards off". As they rushed by I dropped two 
more cows with my two barrels, and had wounded 
another, before they were out of range. Following 
up the wounded one, I came up as he tried to hobble 
off on three legs after the herd. In their gallop down 
the plain he had come full tilt against an ant-hill, 
which, though knocked to pieces, had broken one of 
his fore legs, my bullet having entered his flank, 
passing up into his lungs. He looked very sick, 
making no attempt to come at me, but stood head 
down, with blood trickling out of his mouth. I got 
in front, and put a bullet through his head. 

The four were disembowelled, their bodies cut in 
two down the centre, and put into the boat instead 
of the wood. This was the best day that I had had 
at buffaloes, and the largest number I had killed. 
Strange to say, the three cows shot each received a 
bullet behind the ear, all nearly in the same spot. 
Every white man had beef that day and the next. 
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and we were able to send a hind leg to the French at 
Brazzaville. 

About this time von Nimpsch had a Zanzibari who 
had been stationed in Bangala and spoke the lan- 
guage. He was a very fair rifle-shot, so was put in 
charge of a canoe and ten Bangalas, and sent out to 
shoot hippos. He was fairly successful, managing 
to bring in one now and then. During one of these 
trips he got caught by a hippo and turned over, losing 
his rifle and canoe, he and his men being picked up 
on a l)ank 1)y some natives. Another canoe was 
l)ought from the French, as it was impossible to get 
the natives to part with one of theirs. No canoes are 
made on the Pool, so the natives, as well as ourselves, 
had to 1)uy them from the Batekes and Byanzies 
when they Ijrought them down. Our steamers, 
when up river, often towed one down ; but these, 
through neglect, had broken from their moorings, 
and been carried over the rapids below Leopold\'ille. 

This newly acquired canoe was done up and painted, 
and her l)ottom coppered. The first thing the crew 
did, whilst up the Pool shooting, was to rip off two of 
the copper sheets and sell them to the natives for 
fish and kwanga, swearing, on their return, that 
a hippo had torn them off with his tusks, in which 
lie they were backed up by the Zanzibari. Their 
excursions soon came to an end, for, whilst out 
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one morning, a Bangala, thinking he was as good a 
shot as the Zanzibari, wanted to take his rifle and 
try his skill. This was refused; but the man still 
persisted, and tried to wrench it out of the Zanzibari's 
hands. In the scuffle the rifle went off", and shot the 
Bangala in the stomach. Back came the canoe, which 
put into Kinshassa first. I saw nothing could be 
done for the man, so despatched him off" at once to 
Leopoldville, where he died soon after the doctor got 
down to the beach to see him. 

The Bangalas were, after the burial, clamorous for 
the life of the Zanzibari, although they acknowledged 
that it was not his fault. Finding that he would not 
1)e given up, they made up their minds to kill him 
and his wife secretly. This coming to the ears of 
von Nimpsch, he had to smuggle him and his com- 
rades out of the station by night and send them down 
country. 

I now lost my companion Bathurst, who, his time 
having expired, left for the coast to return to England. 
I got in his place a very good fellow — a young German. 
Von Nimpsch also was leaving, and, before going, 
wished to have one day more with the elephants. 

There 1)eing no launch, we changed our hunting- 
ground from the swampy islands to the top of the 
Long Island, going there in the gig and one of the 
whaleboats. 

R 
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The rains, which had commenced rather early 
this year, caught us when we were only halfway to 
our destination. Seeing the shower approaching, 
the canoe and boat were soon beached, unloaded, 
and turned up so as to aflford cover to the baggage 
and ourselves. The shower passing, we pushed on 
to our wood-cutting place, where we had lunch, and 
about three p.m. we arrived at the spot where we had 
decided to pitch our tent. 

Our camp was made on a large plain of sandy 
soil close to the Pool ; half a mile on our right was 
the forest, while in front the ground was consider- 
ably broken up with swamps. The plain which I 
walked over before dark was one mass of buffalo 
spoor. They came nightly to feed now on the young 
grass which the fine rains of the past week had 
brought up. We heard them frequently during the 
night, but they had all cleared out into the forest 
before daybreak. 

On our way to look up elephants, I caught a hippo 
returning late from a walk in the woods, and shot 
him for the Bangalas. We could find no fresh spoor 
coming from the swamps ; but, whilst looking for it, 
perceived a waterbuck with splendid horns. He saw 
us as w^e stopped to admire him, and was off into the 
long grass like lightning. 

Von Nimpsch, who, contrary to my advice, would 
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put on a pair of long shooting-boots which came up 
to his knees, now began to feel the inconvenience, 
by getting blistered heels, and had to return. 
Shortly after he had left I heard seven shots in 
succession, so was certain that he had fallen across 
elephants, for we had agreed, when parting, not to 
shoot at anything else. 

Hurrying in the direction of the shots, and coming 
to where I could see von Nimpsch in the swamp, I 
crossed fresh spoor. Not wishing to shout, I drew 
his attention by waving my handkerchief. He, by 
signs, indicated that the herd had entered the forest 
where I stood. Having two Bangalas with me, I 
set them on their spoor. They had gone wildly off 
at first, but joined when they struck one of their 
roads, going along in file. I was afraid that I should 
not come up with them in their frightened state ; 
but, getting winded, they dropped into a walk, and 
then halted to listen. They were in this position 
when the Bangalas pointed them out, disappearing 
immediately to climb trees. 

One was standing broadside on, and the other two 
had their sterns towards me. Not waiting to get 
a head shot, thinking that they might move off at 
any moment, I aimed for her — it was a cow — heart, 
(living a sort of jump forward, she rolled over, shot 
tlirough the heart. She had only small tusks, weigh- 
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ing hardly twelve pounds. The other two had 
dashed off in different directions ; but, as they were 
small tuskers, I did not foUow^ them up. 

Walking back to the swamp, I found that my 
companion had shot a large bull elephant, with 
tusks weighing about eighty pounds, but they were 
rather cracked. 

After we had started in the morning, Juma, the 
Zanzibari, had gone out in the gig, round the swamp, 
and had seen the four elephants feeding. He shouted, 
on which they made for the land, coming to about 
three hundred yards from where von Nimpsch was 
passing. He took shots at them at that distance, 
hitting one in the fore leg, breaking the joint. This 
brought the beast to a standstill ; and not being able 
to pass to him, he sent a Zanzibari and a Bangala 
with his rifles to finish him off, w^hich the former 
did wdth a bullet in the head. 

The following day was a blank. We could not 
come across a single elephant, although we struck 
fresh spoor. Getting into camp, Juma persuaded 
me to come in the gig a short distance up the swamp, 
where he said he had seen a lot of hippos in a 
shallow pool. As it would be Hght for another 
hour and a half, and wishing to secure some more 
of their teeth, as I had given away most of those 1 
had to fellows leaving for home, I went. He took 
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me into a small pool with a bank on one side. Walk- 
ing along this, under cover of the grass, I entered at 
a spot close to where the hippos were resting, half 
out of water, it being very shallow. Waiting some 
minutes, to let them open their huge mouths, that 
I might get a look at their teeth, I marked four 
or five, which I shot as fast as I could load, the 
others plunging into the grass. Leaving them, I 
returned to dinner. As there was a full moon, we 
went up about ten p.m., and saw that some of the 
hippos had shifted, and floated down a short distance. 
The remainder were lying where they died, the water 
being too shallow to move them. Eolling those 
that were floating on to a sandbank, we were about 
to return, when a hippo came on to the bank, grunting 
loudly. Seeing us, he immediately made towards 
us, deliberately charging. When close enough, I 
gave him a shot ; but it did not stop him, and I 
had only just time to jump out of his way as he 
went past. He then ran over a Bangala, who fell 
in tr}'ing to escape, without hurting him, and plunged 
into the water. 

My boy roused me during the night, to look at the 
buffaloes. The moon, which was still well up in the 
heavens, was very bright, lighting up the whole 
plain, which seemed alive with buffaloes. One herd 
<:ame very close to our tents ; but, scenting us. 
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turned and galloped ofl", making a tremendous noise 
with their hoofs in the still night. The following 
day was another blank, so w^e returned to Kinshassa, 
where we were surprised to find that Swinburne had 
arrived again on the Pool. His stay in England had 
only lasted a few months. He now came w4th Glave, 
another old official of the State, and Lieutenant Taunt, 
of the American navy, to start a trading company, 
formed in Brussels by Messrs. Weber and Co. and Mr. 
Sanford, named the Sanford Exploring Company. 

Swinburne stopped in Kinshassa until he had 
built his station close to Kindolo. No sooner had his 
arrival, and the fact that he was buying ivory, become 
know^n, than the natives came in with tons of it to 
sell. I saw in one day as many as sixty tusks, 
varying from twenty to a hundred pounds, lying 
about the station ; but as each tusk took some time 
to buy, there being so much Imrgaining to be got 
through with the natives, who are keen traders, two- 
thirds of the ivory was carried away, to be brought 
back next day. As the stock of goods Swinburne had 
brought up gave out, there was a lull in the buying 
until fresh caravans arrived. This buying was put a 
stop to as soon as the company had got their steamer, 
the Florida^ afloat, as ivory could then be bought up 
river for a third, and even less, of the price asked on 
the Pool. 
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It was no uncommon thing in the early days of the 
State to see dead bodies floating down the river. Of 
late they had been rare. These had been the victims 
of some witch palavers. Standing on the beach one 
day, I saw a body come floating down tlxe Pool. 
As it passed the station it was caught by the back 
current, and I tried to get the Bangalas to bring it 
in ; but on no account would they touch it, saying 
it was fetish. The Zulus were not so particular, 
bringing it in by the canoe. The corpse was that of 
a young fine-grown girl of the Byanzie tribe, not 
more than eighteen years of age. She had been 
killed for some witch palaver, being picked out by 
the witch-doctor as the victim. They had stabbed 
her with a knife under the left arm, tied a stone 
round her waist, and thrown her into the river to 
sink. The weight not being sufficient, she had 
floated, and so come down. I dug a grave, much to 
tlie astonishment of the natives, who were surprised 
that I should take so much trouble over a dead body, 
and buried her. 

Having received instructions from the adminis- 
trator to assist Swinburne with men and materials, 
I took another trip to the Long Island with him, to 
fell trees. During the night we had a heavy shower, 
which I knew would bring the buffaloes out on to 
the plains. We started early next morning, he 
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taking an Express aud I a Martini, having left my 
Express behind. As we emerged from the wood, I 
saw a solitary old bull feeding close to a belt of wood 
on the other side of the plain. Between him and us 
was a swarap, with grass about four feet high. 
Beyond, again, was open ground, affording no cover 




of aiiy sort. 1 made straight for him, whilst Swin- 
burne went away to the right to cut him off from 
the main wood. When I came to the end of the 
grass I had to show myself, and go boldly for him. 
He raised his head as he saw me coming, aud 
starting first at a walk and passing from that to a 
gallop, came charging down on me. I let him get 
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close enough to make certain of my shot giving him 
a bullet in the chest, which brought him on his head 
and knees. In opening the breech to extract the 
empty shell, it stuck. Fortunately the buflfalo did 
not attempt to charge again when he recovered his 
legs, but turned and went oflf towards Swinburne. 
I had pulled out the cleaning-rod, and as I ran after 
him knocked out the empty shell. 

He had now got opposite to Swinburne, who gave 
him liis two barrels, the bullets of which passed clean 
through his body. This brought him to earth, and 
before he had time to recover his legs, if he could 
have done so, I ran in and shot him dead. 

Again that morning an empty shell stuck, but 
on this occasion I was well under cover, and the 
buffalo was thinking too much of escape to trouble 
about me. I never trusted to a Martini after that, 
except to shoot hippos. 

Before leaving the island I had one good day with 
the elephants. I had followed a herd to a pool, where 
they were drinking. There were about a dozen of 
them scattered about, and, having good cover, I got 
close to them. The first shot dropped one in the 
water near to three others, who merely raised their 
heads and cocked their ears, turning in the direction 
of the report. Slipping in another cartridge, I got a 
right and left, killing both times. Keloading quickly. 
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I shot another, wounding her badly. As she fell she 
gave a loud trumpet, which scattered the remainder 
in an instant, she recovering and following. I was 
not surprised at seeing them take so little notice of 
the report or the fall of one of their number, as I had 
before observed that when they had not been disturl)ed 
or heard firearms they took little notice of the noise, 
unless one was wounded and gave an alarm. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Tobacco-growing — Anderson has a Rurprise — A herd of seven 
elephants — Startling news — A shooting trip arranged — 
Herbert Ward — A bull gives us a fright — Shooting a cow 
and bull — Subila quarrels with the State — A night 
reconnoitre — Good-bye to Kinshassa — Subila's village 
surrounded — Journey down country — Christmas Day with 
Ward — Shoot a bull — Leave for England. 

Our gardens and plantations were, after the late fine 
rains, looking healthy and green. The maize, rice, 
manioc, and sweet potatoes planted all showed well 
above ground. My experiment with tobacco was a 
perfect success, the plants being strong and the leaves 
growing to a tremendous size. I had tried chiefly 
American seed. This crop when dried and cut up was 
excellent smoking, being used by the whole station. 

For a week I had no men in the station except my 
canoe crew, as half were felling trees on the island and 
the remainder were over at Brazzaville, helping to 
drag logs for the Stanley slip which was being con- 
structed in Leopoldville. The natives all round were 
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very quiet, and there was no palaver for me to settle 
between them. Anderson, the captain of the Stanley^ 
and I, therefore, having nothing better to do, went 
up the Pool, shooting. We had a good morning's 
sport, killing three hippos. On our way to a herd we 
saw sleeping on a bank, one came up to breathe under 
the stern of Anderson's canoe, which, being a light 
one, was sent up into the air, the steersman and two 
paddlers next him being pitched into the water, and 
the others into the bottom of the canoe. Anderson, 
who was sitting in a chair in the centre of it, was 
knocked over. 

I could not help laughing at the confusion as I went 
to pick up the men. The hippo was so frightened by the 
unexpected bump he had received on his head, that he 
made off. No one was hurt, nor was the canoe broken. 

Our doctor at Leo had always been anxious to 
come out with me when I went after elephants. At 
length an opportunity now occurred when he had no 
sick in the station. We took a canoe, as the launch 
was away on one of her trips up the river, and went 
to try our luck on the islands. I was very doubtful 
whether we should get any, as, we being so low in the 
water, they would be passed in the high grass, and, as 
the rains had commenced, many would be making for 
the plains and forests on the mainland. 

We had to land continually, mounting on the backs 
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of the boys to look round. We had taken the stream 
that divided the islands from the mainland, the 
islands not being so swampy in this direction. 

We were rewarded at last by seeing a herd of 
seven. For some distance we pushed the canoe through 
the grass till we touched land. We found that a belt 
of sand ran right up the centre of the island to the 
elephants, and was patched all over with thick tufts 
of grass, which screened us as we approached. As 
the wind generally blew in one direction — steadily all 
day to four p.m. — up the Pool, there was no fear of 
them scenting us. I did not wish the doctor to come, as 
he had no rifle, and was afraid, in case of a charge, that 
he might get into trouble. He was, however, a plucky 
little fellow, and would not hear of stopping behind. 

Having picked out my elephant, a fellow with 
medium-sized tusks, I kept behind some grass till he 
turned. As he came walking unconsciously in my 
direction I hit him in the head. He dropped on his 
knees, but not seeming quite dead, I gave him my 
second barrel, which I afterwards found was un- 
necessary, as the first bullet had gone true to the spot, 
penetrating his brain. 

The other elephants had moved ofi* a little at the 
sound of the shots, and then stopped to listen, one 
female returning to see what had become of her mate. 
The doctor had now come close to me behind the 
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grass. Telling him on no account to move, I waited 
to see what she would do. On getting to the bull she 
put out her trunk, touching him with it. Finding 
that no attention wjis paid to these caresses, she tried 
to give him a shove with her head. Perceiving that 
something was wrong, she gave two or three shrill 
tnimpets, making the doctor start, and began walk- 
ing round and round the body. 

Thinking that I had satisfied my curiosity 
suflSciently, I gave her a shot through the heart, as 
she was carrying her head too high to be aimed at. 
I never witnessed such a collapse before. She fell as 
if struck by lightning, her legs being whipped from 
under her. Her fall was so sudden, that I could for 
the moment hardly believe my eyes. We returned 
that evening with the tusks, and sent a whaleboat 
next morning for the meat. 

Startling news was brought us from up river by 
the A,LA., on Friday, 15th October, 1886, of the 
capture of Stanley Fall by the Arabs. 

The A.LA,, in passing, put in for a few minutes. 
She had poor Deane on board. They had found 
him nearly starved, after thirty days' wandering in 
the forests. He was looking thin and very weak. 
1 did not think at the time he would recover ; but he 
was made of harder stuff than I gave him credit for. 
As they left I made him promise to come over as 
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soon as the doctor gave him permission, and pick up 
his strength in Kinshassa. A fortnight after he 
arrived, looking much better, but still very thin. We 
kept him well fed on beef, quails, snipe, partridges, and 
guinea-fowls, after which I went every morning and 
evening. A week later he was able to leave for 
Banana, to embark for England. 

The story of the fight at and loss of the Falls I 
will not repeat, as it has been well and truly detailed 
])y Herbert Ward and R. Werner in their books on the 
Congo. The State was greatly to blame for this loss, 
as it never fulfilled the promise to send Deane one 
hundred men and ammunition by the Stanley, 
knowing full well he was at the time in a perilous 
position. If the promise had been kept, Deane 
would have been in a position to have held the Falls 
aorainst the Arabs. 

It was while he was with me that I broached the 
subject of a year's shooting trip, to grounds above 
Stanley Pool and up the Kwango river. He was 
taken with the idea, and said that, if he got all right, 
he would join me. 

My time was not up for two months, and I thought 
that six months' stay at home would be suflBcient 
for him to regain his strength before returning. 

The difiiculty of procuring transport to the Pool 
from the coast, and steamers from there up river 
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was overcome by Lieutenant Taunt, of the Santbrd 
Exploring Company, who offered to provide every- 
thing on the following conditions. We were to hand 
over the ivory shot to the company, which was to 
pay us all our expenses, and, after deducting these, to 
give us one-half of the value of the remainder. 

The State, after the buildinors had been besrun in 
Kinshassa, decided not to remove Leopoldville ; so 
the Sanford Company made an offer to rent it, which 
offer was accepted soon after I left. 

Herbert Ward, who had been at Bangala for the 
last six months, was recalled, under the pretence that 
he was wanted in Lukungu to engage carriers, but 
in reality that a Belgian might be put in his place. 

Since the departure of Sir F. de Wintou, the 
new Belgian administrator had been appointing 
Belgian officers to the best posts. No longer were 
English, Germans, or Swedes engaged ; all were 
succeeded by Belgians. Ward was very wroth at 
having to leave his station, where in the short time 
he had done good work for the State. He remained 
a day with me, and then left for Leo to proceed to 
Lukungu. Being disgusted with his treatment, be 
left the service of the State, and joined the Sanford 
Company. 

Glave, another old State man belonging to the same 
company, was waiting in the station for a passage up 
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river, to buy ivory in the district where he had been 
for over two years stationed. He being as fond of 
sport as I was myself, and a rare good companion to 
boot, we had many a pleasant morning's tramp to- 
gether round Kinshassa after buffaloes and other game. 

One morning, while after partridges and guinea- 
fowls, we were beating along close to the swamp, about 
thirty paces apart, when Glave suddenly said, *'Look 
out ! There is a buffalo." A bull, which had been 
taking a nap in the grass, hearing my approach, had 
stood up, and was gazing at me. Thinking more of 
Glave's safety than my own, I called out, *' Make for 
a tree ! " Rather an absurd thing to tell him to do, 
as there were none near, only some small scrubby 
bushes, which could have given little protection. I 
had intended, if the buffalo moved in my direction, 
to make for the long grass, and there, if possible, elude 
him. Standing perfectly still, I watched him. He 
eyed me for a moment, and then, to my intense relief, 
walked off in the other direction, stopping again to 
have another look, after which he broke into a canter, 
and we watched him disappear over the rise. 

We there and then made up our minds, for the 
fright he had given us, to come out every morning 
with our rifles until we secured him. We bagged 
a few partridges, and Glave wounded an antelope, 
which my dog caught and pulled down. 

s 
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The two following mornings we did not catch our 
friend ; but on the third came across the fresh spoor 
of a small herd. After following this about the plain 
to a spot about two miles from Leo, I got a shot 
at one of the cows as they stood among the trees, 
hitting her in the neck. Running after the remainder, 
I came to where they stood ; but, before I could drop 
another, my dog rushed in on them, and chased them 
out of sight. The cow was a young one, and gave 
us some excellent juicy beef. The bull I came acioss 
later — I believe it was the same that I had en- 
countered a week previously in nearly the same spot ; 
he went oflF at a run with a shot behind the shoulder. 
The blood poured out of the bullet-hole on to the 
ground, yet he went on for a good quarter of a mile, 
I following cautiously in his wake. He then made a 
sort of drunken stagger, going round in a half-circle, 
and then fell on his side, with a tremendous death- 
bellow^. He was still breathing when I came up, but 
unable to rise, although he made an attempt with all 
his remaining strength. A second shot ended his life. 

As a caravan of the Sanford Company was going 
down to the coast, I took advantage of it to send ofl* 
five loads of my ivory and four boxes of curios, 
collected whilst on the Pool, consisting of knives, 
spears, shields, dresses, and ornaments, the company 
sending down also a ton of ivory which Swinburne 
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had bought, the largest tusk weighing just under 
one hundred pounds. 

My term of three years with the State had now 
expired, so, according to orders, I handed over the 
station to Baron von Reichlein, until the Sanford 
Company took it for their trading station. 

I had now to wait a few days until a caravan 
should arrive in Leopoldville from Manyanga, and, 
not to miss this, I could not go far from the station, 
shooting. 

A row, which fortunately ended without bloodshed, 
now commenced between Subila and the State over 
a stolen hippopotamus. 

The chief of Leo had gone up the Pool, shooting, 
and one of the hippos he shot floated down. This 
was seized by Subila's men. Von Reichlein hearing 
of it, sent his Zanzibaris into the village to demand 
it back. The natives would not give it up, and, in 
trying to take it, one of the Zanzibaris got an ugly cut 
on the head with a knife, and, being unarmed, the 
party were driven out of the place. I then went 
into the village and tried to persuade Subila not 
to defy the State in such a small matter as a hippo ; 
but he was overruled by his people, who, although 
I was blood-brother to their chief, were very cheeky, 
defying me and the State. I reminded them that 
their chief had not made brotherhood with either the 
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new chiefs of Leopoldville and Kinshassa, so they 
would have no hesitation in punishing them. As 
for myself, I said that I had nothing to do with the 
State, so would not raise my hand against them un- 
less in defence of myself and the station. I advised 
them to think it well over for their own sakes. 

No hippo was returned, so von Reichlein sent word 
to Subila that, as he had not obeyed his orders, in 
future the monthly custom paid to him by the State 
would be stopped, and also that he should fine him 
five hundred mitakos, in payment for the meat. 

When this was made known war-horns were blown 
and drums beaten, the women and children being 
sent out of the village that night by canoes to the 
French side of the Pool. 

Our station was put in a state of defence, and 
precautions taken in case of an attack. 

The beating of drums and blowing of war-horns 
were kept up the whole night, but no attack was 
made. I walked into the village in the morning, 
when I found the inhabitants greatly excited, expect- 
ing to be attacked. I saw that it was useless to try 
to bring them to reason, for they were determined 
to fight, and drive the white man from the Pool. 

That night they were so quiet, that I expected 
they were up to some game ; so, getting a Zanzibari 
to come with me, I took a Winchester repeater and 
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a revolver, and made for the village, to find out if 
possible the cause of the silence. 

Before the Zanzibari would accompany me he 
stripped, and had himself rubbed all over with palm- 
oil, so as to more easily slip through the clutches 
of the natives should he be surprised. 

Cautiously approaching the village, we got in on 
one side through a banana plantation, and waited 
a few seconds, hearing no sounds. Keeping close to 
the ground, we crept on. My pipe, which I had been 
smoking before leaving the station, was still in my 
mouth unlit, I having forgotten to put it away 
in the advance. The night was pitch dark, the 
village being made more so by the large trees 
about it. 

We passed one or two huts in silence, when sud- 
denly I received a blow in my mouth, sending my 
pipe nearly down my throat, knocking one front tooth 
out and loosening another. Stifling a cry, I found, 
instead of getting it from a native, 1 had run against 
one of the posts near a hut. Listening, to find out if 
we had l)een detected, we got close to a hut. Hear- 
ing no breathing of people inside, we felt for the door, 
which was open. The Zanzibari entered, to find it 
empty and the fire cold. 

It now struck me, from the dead silence which 
prevailed, that the natives had deserted the village, 
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hiding in the long grass, knowing of our way of 
attacking at daybreak. 

After entering a few more huts, all of which were 
empty, we were startled by a dog barking ; this was 
followed by another, and soon the whole pack were 
giving tongue. This made us retrace our steps, 
quicker than we had come, back to the station. 

That afternoon von Keichlein had sent into Leo- 
pold ville acquainting the chief with all that had passed, 
and by my advice he sent by canoe one of the Krupp 
guns and some rockets. 

The whole of the following day the natives kept up 
their noise in the village. 

About noon a messenger came over to tell me that 
a caravan had arrived, and would start again next 
morning. Saying good-bye to Swinburne and von 
Reichlein — the latter, poor fellow, I never saw again, as 
he died on his way home a few months later — I 
moimted the donkey, and, followed by my boy, left 
the station. I had sent my ivory and luggage to 
Leopoldsville two days before. 

Passing the village, I found the natives all on guard. 
I spoke to Subila's son, who was with them, telling 
him that I was leaving, and was sorry to find that 
they were still so foolish as to think they could fight 
the State, again advised him to stop before it was too 
late, and pay the fine, when everything would go on 
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as quietly as before ; if not, their village would sure 
to be burnt, and they would be driven from the Pool. 
He was still defiant, and, finding words useless, I 
shook hands with him and jogged on. 

Next morning, before I left Leopold ville for down 
country, a force of Haussas, Zanzibaris, and Bangalas 
were on their way to Subila s village. They were taken 
by surprise, their attention being given to Kinshassa, 
expecting, if there were an attack, it would be from that 
quarter. Another thing that put them oflF their guard 
was the soldiers leaving Leo at eight a.m. instead 
of earlier, as they never dreamt of a midday attack. 

I heard afterwards that the village was surrounded, 
and all the roads leading from it guarded, before the 
natives were aware of the presence of our men. The 
surprise was so complete that when an interpreter was 
sent in they all showed the white feather, and gave 
in without a shot being fired. 

I was very glad to hear of the result on account of 
old Subila, who I knew would never on his own 
account be so unwise as to quarrel with the State. 

I had to push on down country to Manyanga as 
fiist as I could, as there was so little food to be bought 
for my men on the road. One day I was obliged to 
feed them on a tin of my biscuits, and Chicago tinned 
beef, or else they would have had to march on empty 
stomachs. 
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We were caught daily in thunderstorms and torna- 
does, which impeded us on the road and rivers. If 
near a village, we took refuge until they had passed ; 
if on the plains, we had to pitch the tent. 

On the 23rd of December I arrived in Manyanga, in 
a regular tropical downpour, to find Herbert Ward, 
now of the Sanford Company, alone in the station, 
the State having given it over. 

He had had rather a hard time of it — no one to 
speak to, and a scarcity of provisions, as the caravan 
had not arrived. I was very short myself, hoping to 
have replenished my box at Lukungu ; but that station 
was in the same plight as myself If it had not been 
for the kindness of M. Greshoff, of the Dutch factory, 
whom I met at N'Dunga a few days after, who gave 
me some provisions as well as some wine, I should 
have had to live on kwanga and plantains. 

I had promised Swinburne to escort his ivory 
caravan from here to Matadi. Ward had collected 
the men from the surrounding villages, but they were 
afraid to proceed by themselves on account of the 
fighting that had been going on in the villages which, 
a year previously, had robbed me of my ammunition- 
box. These same people had stopped one of the 
State engineers on his way down, and made him a 
prisoner, and would not let him go until he promised 
to pay a ransom. He told them that he had- nothing 
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with him ; but if they would let him send a letter 
to Lukungu he would get the necessary cloth and 
beads. The unsuspecting dupes believed him, and, in 
answer for help, a party of armed Zanzibaris turned 
up, to clear them and their villages off the road. 

Although everything was now quiet, the carriers 
were not confident enough to go by themselves, so 
Ward, who was going as far as the Kwilu river to try 
and find two of the plates of the steamer, which 
had been lost in it, agreed to accompany me. 

Christmas Day began with fine weather, but it did 
not last. What a contrast to last year's Christmas 
Day at Kinshassa ! Here we had no jovial friends, 
no grand dinner ; in fact, nothing but a small medicine 
bottle of Madeira, which Ward produced, to drink to 
absent friends. We made up a dinner of tough goat, 
the last in the station, helped down by a few potatoes 
which M. GreshoflF had sent, as a present to Ward, 
from N'Dunga. We ate our dinner during a terrific 
tornado, expecting every minute to see the roof of 
the hut carried oflF by the wind. 

After dinner, whilst smoking, we passed the time 
talking of the sport we had had since we last met, 
Ward relating his encounter with a monster elephant 
which he had shot, and which, to his disappointment, 
had no tusks. He showed me the two fore legs 
which he had cut off* at the knees and skinned. They 
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were a very large pair ; and if the tusks had been iu 
proportion to his size, they should have weighed from 
seventy to eighty pounds each. 

Two days after we were off, with nearly three 
hundred men, to bring up loads. 

Eeaching the Luemme river, as food was scarce, we 
stopped for two days, sending the men to the 
surrounding markets and villages to buy, whilst 
Ward and I went after buffaloes and antelopes. 
Ward wounded a buffalo, but he escaped. I had some 
long shots at antelopes, without success ; they were 
so wild, that it was impossible to get near them. 

Here wc parted, Ward retracing his steps to the 
Kwilu river, as it was too high when we passed to 
try and fish up the lost plates. 

On the march next morning I shot a solitary bull 
buffalo, which gave me a chase before I secured him. 
He was first seen by one of the caravan near the 
road, and I had to take a long shot at him. He 
galloped off when hit, and I ran on down the path to 
cut him off, as I saw he was making to cross a stream 
over which we had to pass. I got to about one 
hundred and fifty yards, and, as he slackened his 
speed to descend to the ford, fired, and hit him again. 
Without stopping, he crossed and ascended the hill 
on the other side. Loss of blood was now telling on 
him, and I, although pumped, gained ground ever}' 
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minute. Seeing me coming, he stopped, and, winded 
as I was, I took a hasty aim and dropped him across 
the path. On his fall a yell went up from nearly 
three hundred throats, loads were thrown down, and 
a rush made for the beast. There was no skinning 
— he was cut up as he lay. 

I reached Matadi at last, to find that the State 
steamer had left that morning, and would not be up 
again for six days, which was a very provoking piece 
of intelligence. 

On the second day after my arrival, Messrs. Hatton 
and Cookson's steamer came in, and Mr. McCready 
at once offered me a passage down, which I gladly 
accepted. 

Landing at Boma, which was now the seat of 
Government, I found that the administrator had left 
for Europe for a trip, so, settling my business with 
Major Parminter, I got on board the HeroUy which 
was a little cleaner than when I last saw her, and 
steamed down to Banana. There I put up at the 
new hotel which had just been completed. It 
was comfortable, and a striking change to what we 
had been accustomed to up country, with its billiard 
and reading rooms. 

The Portuguese mail arriving that evening, I took 
my berth and went on board. The following morn- 
ing we were on our voyage home. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Hear of Stanley relief expedition — Select articles for our 
expedition — Depart for the Congo — A disappointment — 
Cross MTozo river — Camp at Combe-Delemba — Strike the 
spoor of an elephant — Difficult tracking — Our lunch 
disturbed by elephants — Successful shots at antelope — 
Three buffaloes — Strike camp — A herd of antelope — Bad 
shooting — The caravan carry in the meat — The tracker 
turns up — Escape of the elephants — Severe day after 
elephants — We pay our debt. 

A FEW minutes after dropping anchor at Madeira, 1 
heard for the first time of Stanley's expedition for the 
relief of Emin Pasha. The previous night we had 
passed and signalled a steamer which had on board 
some of the members of Stanley's party. 

On arriving in Lisbon I met Mr. Baumann, who, 
since he had left Dr. Lenz at Stanley Falls, had been 
stopping there for the benefit of his health. From him 
I heard all the latest news. 

I was rather surprised to learn that the Congo 
route had been decided on, as the country just then, 
through famine, was not in a fit state to supply food 
for the large number of men that Stanley was taking 
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with him. Also the steamers on the Upper Congo 
were either laid up for repairs, or away on their up- 
river trips. 

On arriving in England, I found Deane wonderfully 
improved. If he had not picked up flesh, he had 
gained strength, and was eager to be once more on 
the Congo. 

Having arranged our affaii-s with the Sanford 
Company to our mutual satisfaction, we commenced 
to get together our outfits. This took some little 
time ; but on the 22nd of June, 1887, we once again 
sailed for the Free State. 

For this expedition we went to Messrs. Edgington 
and Co., of London Bridge, for our tents, bedding, etc. 
I cannot praise too highly this firm for everything 
they supplied. The materials were good, and stood 
well the wear and tear of our trip. 

The tents selected were made of green waterproof 
canvas, witA an extra sheet over them projecting well 
on either side, thus permitting a current of air to be 
always passing between it and the tent, and making 
the latter cooler in a hot sun. 

The camp beds were of canvas, stretched on wooden 
trestles, which, when taken to pieces, could be folded 
up and put into a small canvas bag. To each were 
added a thin hair mattress, a pillow, and two blankets, 
and when carried by a native these were rolled in a 
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waterproof sheet, and with a few other light things 
constituted a load. A portable canteen, with two 
folding picnic-chairs and tables, two canvas deck- 
chairs and lanterns, finished this part of our outfit 
Our rifles were three '577 Expresses and two 
Martinis. 

The provisions were supplied by Crosse and Black- 
well, packed in boxes, six being fitted with hinges 
and locks, to be used on the road and refilled when 
necessary. Each box weighed sixty-five pounds. 
As the natives will not carry over that weight, 
particular care has to be taken before starting to 
see that each load does not much exceed it. Each 
tent was one load ; the bed, bedding, table, and 
chair another ; each box of ammunition another ; 
the remaining articles being made up to other loads. 
For my clothes I took air-tight tin uniform cases, 
which, from previous experiences, I had found to be 
the Ijest. Also provided myself with a cervered bath, 
in which clothes could be packed. 

Everything being ready, we left Liverpool on the 
22 nd of June. It was a tedious voyage, having first 
to call at Antwerp to take in a load of rails for 
St. Paul de Loanda, and afterwards stopping at ever}' 
little trading station and port on the African coast 

At the end of forty-two days we arrived in Banana. 
We liad intended putting up at the hotel until the 
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Steamer left for Boma ; but Mr. Dennett, of the British 
Congo Company, an old friend of mine, who had 
come on board, would not hear of this arrangement, 
so we were marched off, and were taken care of during 
the few days we remained. 

Here we engaged three Cabinda boys, two to act as 
our body-servants, and one as cook. One of the boys 
could speak English well, and he had previously been 
a ser^^ant to one of the oflBcials at Stanley Pool. 

The steamer arriving, we put our luggage on board, 
and reached Boma that evening. Leaving again next 
morning for Matadi, we found that the provisions, 
which had been sent on by the steamer which had left 
Liverpool a fortnight before us, had arrived there. 

A caravan of Loango men, engaged by the year by 
the Sanford Company, had arrived from the Pool 
with ivory the day before, so we let them have two 
days' rest, which gave plenty of time to arrange our 
loads. 

We heard that the Florida, which was to have 
taken us up from Stanley Pool to the Kwango river, 
would be leaving for the Kassai and Upper Congo 
before we could reach there, and would not be back 
until December. This was very provoking, and 
knocked all our plans on the head. The country we 
were going to swarmed with elephants, which had 
never been disturbed or shot at before. The Rev. Mr. 
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Grenfell, when he explored the river, told me that, 
day after day, herds of elephants were seen by him, 
and wherever he landed the ground was covered by 
their spoor. We should now have to shoot up the 
Congo to Lukungu, and then try the Pool until we 
could be taken to the Kwango. 

The chief of Matadi asked us to dinner ; but, as 
usual, the station was short of provisions, although so 
close to Boma. To help them out, we gave them 
some tins of our own. If we had not done so we 
should have had a very poor meal. 

We had hoped to start early in the morning ; but, 
when the caravan was mustered for their loads, five 
men were absent. These had determined not to go, 
and had hidden themselves until we left. Not beinff 
able to proceed without them, a search party was sent 
out, and just before noon they were brought in. We 
could only get to the MTozo river that day, the 
crossing taking a long time, as there was only one 
canoe, and that a small one, to do the work. It 
took nearly two hours to get our men and loads 
over. 

Since the State was started there had never been 
more than two canoes at work for the numerous 
caravans which were daily coming and going, and it 
was a very common occurrence for them to be turned 
over and the cargo lost. This happened, to my know- 
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ledge, three times to the mails which were on their 
way up country. 

The crossing is dangerous, as there are rapids above 
and l)elow the crossing-point. A canoe, when starting 
from one side, has to paddle in the backwater close 
up to the rapids before attempting to cross ; if this is 
not done properly the current sweeps it down on to 
the lower rapids before it can make the opposite shore, 
and when this happens good-bye to everything on 
board. 

The natives, who are expert swimmers, after putting 
their loads in the canoe, often climb to the end of the 
rocks close to the top rapid and swim across, landing 
on the bank well above the lower one. Crocodiles 
infest this river, and are of large size ; but I never 
heard of one attacking the natives when crossing in 
this manner. 

As Combe-Delemba was to be the first place at 
which we intended to try for elephants, we camped in 
the old village, which had never been rebuilt after it 
had been burnt by the State, and made inquiries for 
the tracker who used to go out with Major Vetch. 
At first the natives were very distrustful of us, 
l)elieving us to be Bula Matari's (Stanley's) people, 
and not until we satisfied them that we had nothing 
to do with him did we get them to send for the man 
we wanted. 
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The tracker turned up the following day, and we 
took him into our service. He told us that there 
were a few elephants about near the Congo ; but, as it 
was now the middle of the dry season, the majorit)^ 
had emigrated inland to the forests. 

We moved our camp that afternoon some three 
miles nearer the river, after sending everything we 
did not require on to Manyanga in charge of the 
kapeta. The country where we had pitched our 
tents was very rough and broken, surrounded by hills 
and valleys, the latter being thickly wooded. 

On our way next morning we passed through two 
villages hidden away in the thick woods. These 
were inhabited by some of the refugees from the old 
village. It would have been difficult to have found 
them unless taken by a guide, for they were so well 
concealed. At the bottom of one of the hills, by the 
side of a dry watercourse, we struck the spoor of an 
elephant. A quarter of a mile further on it joined 
that of four others, whom we perceived a little later 
feeding on the leaves of trees just inside a large wood. 

The cover between us and them consisted of small 
stunted trees, which concealed our approach, and the 
wind was in our favour. 

As we got close one elephant showed herself a 
little more than the others, giving me a good view of 
her shoulder, into which I put a bullet at about 
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twenty yards ; and a second later she and the rest of 
the herd made off. 

Deane went after them into the wood, whilst I made 
for the end of it, to cut them off. I failed in doing 
this, for the running was uphill part of the way, 
which left me quite pumped when I got to the end, 
where I had to pass over a stony dried-up stream and 
up a steep bank, when I saw four of the elephants 
making across the open towards another wood. 

After them I ran, leaving Deane to settle the 
wounded one. Arriving at the spot where I had last 
seen them, I had to commence tracking, an operation 
which proved to be very diflScult, as the ground was 
so dry and hard that in places you could not see even 
the impression of their toe-nails. Losing the spoor, I 
made for the wood, but could find no marks of their 
having entered. Retracing my steps to the top of 
the hill, I sat down and waited till I saw Deane and 
the tracker come out into the open. When they had 
joined me I found that Deane had come across my 
wounded elephant standing by a tree, and settled her. 
She had the smallest tusks of any I had shot, not 
weighing three pounds each. 

We followed the others ; but it was slow work, 
as the tracker was continually at fault, so at last we 
had to give them up. 

Returning, we came on a single bull ; he was on 
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the move, going up a wooded hill, feeding as he 
went He had a good pair of ivories, and I was in 
hopes of making up for the disappointment of the 
first, when he caught our wind, and rushed oflF 
before we could give him a shot. 

The following day we took a long, wooded valley, 
walking up the stream, which, but for holes here 
and there, was dried up. We heard one elephant 
on our right up the slope, but the noise we made 
in trying to get at him in the thick underwood sent 
him oS. 

Just at noon, as we sat down close to one of the 
pools, on the bank overlooking it, to have lunch, 
which we had commenced, we were startled by 
hearing the bushes on the opposite slope being 
broken as if heavy bodies were forcing their way 
through. "Zinzau" (elephants), said our tracker, 
immediately bolting, followed by the Cabinda. He 
was right; it was a herd coming down to the pool 
to drink. 

From the position we were in, overlooking the pool, 
we could have waited until they had got well into 
the open, and then picked our animals at about a 
dozen yards ; but Deane, being over anxious, got 
down, and went halfway round the pool to meet 
them. I could not speak to tell him to come back 
for fear they would hear, as they were now so close. 
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As the foremost put his head out of the bush, 
Deane let fly ; the herd immediately stopped short, 
turned, and went crashing back again, only giving 
me a stern shot at the one fired at by Deane, which 
had been hit too low down to drop him. He could 
not have been badly wounded, as he kept with the 
herd, which we did not come up with again that day. 

I was much annoyed at such a chance slipping, 
and so was Deane, who confessed afterwards that 
he had been too hasty in leaving the bank ; but he, 
at the time, thought that they would have scented 
us at the place where we had passed round the pool ; 
but, even if they had, they would have been in the 
open, and given an easy shot before they had done 
so. The walking was rough and tiring, as the hills 
were steep, and thickly wooded ; and we found no 
fresh spoor or elephants afterwards. 

On returning homewards, as we were descending a 
slope in the open, two antelopes sprang out of the 
grass about two hundred yards to our left, crossing 
in full gallop in front of us. Taking the leader, and 
aiming well in front, I brought him sprawling to the 
ground. The other, finding she was not being 
followed, stopped and turned, giving Deane two 
shots at her, the second entering her chest. My 
shot, though hitting the male, was a bad one. I 
thought I had allowed sufficient to hit him in the 
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shoulder, or thereabouts ; but the bullet had struck 
him in the stomach, coming out on the opposite side, 
making a hole, out of which his entrails were hanging. 

The male we slung on a pole, and carried him 
back to camp, leaving the female hung up in a tree, 
to be sent for. 

The following two days we tramped from morning 
till evening without seeing a sign of elephants. On 
the third we came on a small herd ; but they got our 
wind, and made off. We did not get up to them 
again, continually losing their spoor in the hard, dry 
ground. Close to the camp, as we were coming out of 
the wood, we saw about thirty buffaloes crossing the 
plateau on their way to drink. Deane went round 
to his right, under cover of the wood, to cut them 
off, getting to where they would try to enter the 
bush. He picked out a fine calf, which he shot, the 
herd turning, and galloping back close to where I 
was stationed. I shot a cow, which galloped on. 
Thinking I had missed her, 1 gave another my second 
barrel ; this one, I saw as he went on, was hard hit 
The cow, after going over a hundred yards, dropped 
dead ; the second buffalo soon lagged behind the 
herd, and stood bleeding freely from his wound, and 
after a few minutes fell over on his side. 

Having another blank day, we struck camp, and 
made for the Lufu river. We found it very low. 
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and it was lucky that it was so, as the swinging 
bridge was in such bad condition that it was im- 
passable. As it was, we had to wade up to our knees 
in crossing. Deane and I now separated, he going 
up river, whilst I went down. Not an elephant, or 
a fresh spoor, did we see. The rocky country on 
both sides was as dry as a stick, and black with the 
burnt grass. Finding it was waste of time remaining, 
we went on to Banza Manteke. Provisions could 
not be purchased along the road for our men, for 
the markets that were usually held had ceased to 
exist. So far, we had been able to supply ourselves 
with plenty of fresh meat, and the morning we left 
the Lufu I shot a buffalo, which helped us on for 
a few days more. 

The country about Banza Manteke is very hilly 
and stony, large boulders of rock jutting out of the 
ground in every direction. 

Resting on the top of the hill overlooking the old 
village of Banza Manteke, w^hich had been removed 
further off the road, we were joined by some natives 
whom we at once sounded on the subject of elephants. 
They gave rather a poor account, putting down the 
scarcity to the dry season. 

Descending, we reached the mission house, only to 
find it locked up and empty. Ingham, however, who 
had heard of our approach, soon looked us up. 
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and gave us the run of the old house as long as we 
stayed in the district. The mission had moved their 
station to a steep hill opposite, where they were hard 
at work building. During the afternoon Mrs. Ingham, 
with her usual thoughtfulness and kindness, sent us 
down some new-made bread and other things. 

Ingham, who had since his arrival at Banza Manteke 
been hard at work, had not come across any elephants 
during his visits to the surrounding villages, and had 
not heard of any being about. 

The natives were rather shy about going with us 
after them, as, not long before, one of their number 
had been killed during a hunt. An old tracker of 
Ingham's, who had joined the mission, however, con- 
sented after a few days to take us over the country 
likely to contain elephants. Having no tracker, we 
had at first to rely upon our previous knowledge of 
the country to find game. . 

Quitting the hills, we commenced hunting the 
valley up. We had scarcely got on to the level when 
we came upon about thirty antelopes, some with very 
fine horns. They had, however, seen us, and had 
commenced to walk ofi" in file up the hill. Deane 
went back through the pass from which we had just 
emerged, to go round and up the hill on the other 
side, whilst I slowly went on and drove them in his 
direction. 
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The antelopes retreated slowly, stopping every now 
and then to look back after me. Giving Deane 
suflScient time to get up the hill, I hurried after them. 
On this they broke into a run, and did not stop 
until they reached the top, where they halted. A 
few seconds elapsed before I heard the report of 
Deane's rifle, at which they came down the hill a 
little, in their fright, turned sharp ofi* to their rights 
and went away like the wind. Deane had got to 
within sixty yards or so of the place where they 
were standing and had an easy shot, but somehow 
missed. 

Crossing a dry watercourse, we disturbed five 
bufialoes. I had already gained the opposite bank, 
and as they passed out and were galloping over the 
plain they gave me an easy shot, but I made a dis- 
graceful miss with both barrels. 

The sun was now high in the heavens and very 
hot, and, as there was no cover, we began to feel its 
effects. Selecting a big rock, we got under the side 
which gave most shade, which was not much, with 
the intention of having lunch and resting for a couple 
of hours until the heat was less. From our position 
we looked down slightly over the plain, and, whilst 
reclining with our backs against the rock, searched 
the country with our glasses. In an immense piece 
of grass in front there were hidden nine elephants. 
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which, had it not been for the keen sight of the 
Cabinda boys with us, we should not have seen 
even with the glasses, so enveloped were they by the 
high grass. The country had been very badly burnt ; 
in places there was for miles grass which had 
escaped the fire ; but it was nearly impossible to 
get through it. We tried at first to approach them 
from where we were ; but on entering the grass, it 
was so far above our heads and so thick that, even 
if we did not disturb them by the noise we made, 
we should not be able to see them if we did get close 
enough to obtain a shot. 

No inducement on our part could get our men to 
drive them out, so we had to abandon the chase. 
Returning home we bagged a cow out of a herd of 
buffaloes, and from her we cut off* enough to give 
us fresh meat for dinner. 

The caravan followed us out next morning to carry 
in the meat. As we were leaving them occupied 
in the cutting up I saw a herd feeding by the place 
where I had missed my shots the day before. We 
made for the dry stream which I had crossed, Deane 
keeping on one side and I on the other. The buffaloes 
had either seen or heard us, as they had hidden them- 
selves in the long grass growing alongside the river. 
When I had got opposite to where I had seen them, 
I placed myself behind a small stunted tree and 
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waited. They winded Deane as he came on, and 
rushed across the bottom into the grass on my side. 
Two came out nearly together. The first I shot 
behind the shoulder, but he went running on. The 
second was hit nearly in the same spot, and fell on his 
back. Getting up again, he entered the grass. The 
first had made a circle nearly round me, and was 
attempting to get back to the others, when he sank 
to the ground all of a heap, and died with a loud 
bellow. 

After the shots the remainder broke down the dry 
bed of the stream and made good their retreat, Deane 
not getting a shot at them. To get at my second 
fellow we had to fire the grass, and after it had burnt 
out we found the buffalo dead, close to the bank. 

Crossing the plain as soon as our men came up, 
we came upon the spoor of an elephant, which was 
very hard to follow in some places. We finally 
tracked him into the grass in which we had seen the 
others the day before, and had to give him up. 

The three following days Deane was laid up with a 
bad swollen face and could not go out. 

Ingham's old tracker now turned up, and I had 
two days' hard walking over hills and through wooded 
valleys, without seeing a single elephant. 

When Deane had somewhat recovered, we took 
the tracker and some natives and went to the long 
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grass to see if we could drive the elephants, if they 
were still there, out by fire, as we could not get our 
boys to act as beaters. Placing ourselves on the out- 
side, after sending the natives a half-mile above to 
cross and light the grass in line, we waited for the 
results. 

The fire burnt slowly at first, then gradually gain- 
ing strength, as it caught the dry undergrowth, it 
shot up in sheets of flame as it rushed along. The 
elephants, for they were there, it being their daily 
resting-place, stood the noise and smoke for some 
time. At length they rushed straight up parallel 
with the fire and went away over the plain to the 
wood, much to our disappointment. 

There was, however, some fun for us a few minutes 
later, as the antelopes and buffaloes commenced to 
gallop out in mad terror. I got two kills as they 
ran past, the first an antelope, which fell dead at once, 
and a bufialo, which dropped after going some fifty 
yards. Deane killed a bull, and afterwards a cow 
and a calf. 

The animals were now rushing in every direction 
in their endeavours to get away from the fire. Before 
the grass had burnt up to where we were standing in 
the open we had secured two more antelopes and a 
cow bufialo, two buffaloes going away badly wounded. 
They were secured later on. 
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The natives about, who had collected in numbers 
on hearing the firing, now came up, some telling us 
that the elephants had gone off scared, taking in their 
road one of the villages through which they had run 
without doing any damage except frightening one 
or two old women who were not away at work. 

Our men and those of the mission had plenty of 
meat, so we gave the buffaloes to the chiefs of the 
neighbouring villages. At first they could not believe 
in such generosity, and it took us some time to make 
them understand that all the meat was for their own 
eating. 

We left them in their surprise still standing over 
the animals, which they had not as yet thought of 
cutting up. The antelopes our men carried home 
between them, as their share of the spoils. 

Only one chief of the lot who had received meat 
the day before thought of sending us a present, which 
coDsisted of three fowls and some chickwanga. His 
men also brought intelligence of a herd of elephants 
near his village. 

They remained the night, and we returned with them 
in the morning. We had a hard day's tramj), one of 
the severest I had gone through as yet. After reach- 
ing the village, which was about six miles from our 
camp, we went another good four miles before we 
came across the herd, which had got into a deep 
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swamp which ran up through the wood. Twice we 
nearly succeeded in getting up to them ; but they 
were on the alert, and detected us by the noise we 
made, as it was difficult to get through the swamp 
silently. 

Until nearly dark we stuck to them, never, how- 
ever, getting close enough for a shot. We were now 
some fourteen miles from Banza Manteke, and there 
was no chance of a dinner or a bed. We made up 
our minds, therefore, to tramp it back by aid of the 
moon, going first to the village to get, if possible, 
something to eat, and after resting for an hour or so, 
to walk the remaining distance. There was little to 
be obtained in the village except some kwanga and 
ground-nuts. The latter we roasted and ate with the 
former. By the bribe of the next buffalo killed we 
got about three quarts of malafu w^hich, having been 
collected from the trees that evening, was quite sweet 
and fresh. 

When ready to resume our road, we found our 
number considerably increased, for our malafu friend, 
who, not to be done out of his beef, had turned up 
with his family and relatives to the number of eleven, 
proposed to accompany us and remain until we ful- 
filled our promise. He would then, by their aid, 
carry back the meat and sell it, repaying himself 
some hundred times over for the malafu. 
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Next day was an idle one, we being too tired to go 
out ; not so our creditors, who were in a great hurry 
to get their buffalo, and bothered us, palavering the 
whole day about it. 

To satisfy them, and to pay our debt, we took the 
valley down towards the Congo early in the morning, 
and, whilst doing so, disturbed the largest herd of 
buffaloes I had ever seen. From a nearly dried-up 
swamp they galloped off without giving us a shot, 
and disappeared over a ridge. Deane went to the 
left to catch them if they turned in that direction, 
and I slightly to the right. 

On reaching the summit of the slopes, and looking 
cautiously down the other side, I saw the herd walking 
towards me, so as to pass about forty yards off, in 
a compact mass. As they passed I got two shots, 
wounding two. One soon dropped out and lay down. 
I watched the remainder as they went over the plain, 
hoping to see the second follow suit ; but he did not 
slacken his pace for over a mile, and then followed 
the others at a walk. Deane coming up, we broke 
into a run to get up to him. Seeing us coming, he 
made for a patch of grass, and before we could get 
him out we had to fire it. On appearing in the open 
he looked round, intending to charge one of us ; but a 
bullet from each of us stopped his design. Our 
native friend and his family were much disappointed 
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when they found that they were not going to receive 
the two. They had fully made up their minds when 
the buffaloes were shot that they would be for them, 
and had, no doubt, calculated in their minds the 
number of mitakos they would receive for the meat. 

Seeing little chance of bagging any elephants, we 
packed up, and made our way towards the Kwilu river, 
stopping about four miles from Banza Manteke, at 
a roadside market. 

During the halt a native, hearing we were after 
elephants, volunteered for a trifle to lead us to a place 
where he knew there was a herd. Following his 
guidance, we made for the Congo, not far from Vunda, 
camping about four miles from the river. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Our camp at Vunda — On the spoor of a herd — We find the 
herd — A tuskless elephant — Camp at the Kwilu river — 
Down with fever — ^Detained in Lut^t^ — Arrive at the Pool 
— ^Leave for Dover Cliflfs — Bangalas desert — Camp on Long 
Island — We get amongst elephants — Chase a young buck 
— A close shave— Nep to the rescue — The missionaries 
carry o£f the meat. 

Our camp was pitched outside a small village under 
shelter of some trees, close to a stream which gave 
excellent, clear, and cool water. A few yards 
below it made a sharp bend, forming a large pool 
This furnished a bathing-place, which we took ad- 
vantage of daily — after our day's hunting. The only 
drawback, at first, was the curiosity of the natives, 
men, women, and children, who came down, until we 
took measures to keep them away, to see, as they 
said, the white men wash and the colour of their 
skin. 

When bathing the first time they came and 
squatted on the bank, keeping up a running fire of 

u 
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clatter between themselves about us, remarking on 
the whiteness of our skin, and our manner of washing. 
After that, we had to post some of our men to keep 
them back before we could have our bath in peace. 

Our guide was ready for us the following morning 
before we had had our coffee. On our way we took 
a marshy piece of ground running parallel with the 
stream. We soon came upon the spoor of a herd of 
elephants. They were on the move, and kept so until 
four p.m. They led us down as far as the bank of the 
Congo, and when they had quenched their thirst, 
going from there along the river-side for about 
a mile, then mounting the bank, back again, re- 
crossing their spoor into a large tract of unbumt 
grass. In and out of this we tracked them, the road 
they had made through it being well trampled and 
easy to follow. From there they entered the wood 
on the side of the stream. There we lost them, the 
leaves and the dryness of the ground leaving no trace 
of their footmarks. 

It being now noon, we sat down to have some 
lunch and a pipe. Whilst thus engaged, two white 
figures suddenly made their appearance near us. 
They were some of the N'Kimba, a sort of masonic 
order which exists amongst the Bakongo tribes. The 
young lads, when eligible, have to undergo certain 
initiatory rites, and during the time that process 
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lasts are not allowed to wash, covering their bodies 
from head to foot with white chalk, and wearing 
round their waists a girdle of grass. 

They stopped in surprise when they saw us, long 
enough to give us a good view. It was the first time 
that we had seen the N'Kimba, though I had heard 
descriptions of them from Ward and Ingham. 

Not wishing to lose our elephants, we made a cast 
on both sides of the wood, but without hitting off 
their spoor. Whilst thus at fault two natives, on 
their way to the river to fish, pointed out the 
direction in which they had seen them. They had 
kept up the dry wood, going back in the direction we 
had followed them from in the morning. 

The wind being in their favour, we had to make a 
slight circuit, which gave us the advantage of looking 
down on the wood and stream, and enabling us to 
get above and come down to them. Whilst we were 
doing this we saw two of them on the outskirts of 
the wood, pulling the branches of the trees down to 
get at the leaves. Before turning we went a little 
further, and, gaining the bush, commenced to creep 
down to where they were. 

During this time they had moved from the stream 
and entered the grass on the other side, where they 
stood. Climbing a tree, Deane saw where they were, 
and his rifle being handed to him, he had a shot at 
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one, on which they rushed up stream for about forty 
yards and halted again. 

When I came opposite to the place where they 
stood, I crossed, and seeing some small trees easy to 
climb, I got into one without disturbing the elephants. 
From my position I saw the herd all together, with 
cars cocked and trunks continually on the move. As 
the grass hid the greater portion of their heads, I 
could not see their tusks ; so, trusting to luck, I took 
the largest of those standing head on to me, hoping 
he was a tusker, and let fly. 

I had no chance to see the result, as the recoil of 
my rifle all but knocked me off* my perch, and I only 
saved myself a fall by catching at one of the 
branches. 

The elephants, on hearing the report, broke away 
through the grass, passing not far from Deane, who 
followed after them. 

On getting to the ground, I went to look if I had 
done my beast any damage, as, in trying to save 
myself, I had not been able to see if it fell or not. 
She was there all right, but when I looked for her 
tusks — for it was a female — she had none. I was so 
disgusted, after all the trouble we had taken in 
tracking them all day, that I gave up thoughts of 
following Deane and made my way back to camp. 

Deane turned up after it was quite dark, about 
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eight p.m. He had been luckier than me, having 
also shot a female ; and she had tusks, though they 
only weighed ten pounds. 

During three days more we scoured the country 
round, but saw no elephants, so at length we packed 
up, and marched across country to the Luemme 
river, which we hunted up and down for two days, 
seeing only buffaloes, one of which we shot for 
meat. 

Arriving at the Kwilu river, we crossed and camped, 
being led next morning by a native to where he had 
seen some elephants the day previous. On our way 
we came on the spoor of a bull, which we followed 
until he crossed the river. We had then to come all 
the way back to the ferry and down the other bank 
to i^ick up the spoor again. This fellow was a 
traveller. We followed him till near evening, when 
we had to leave him. 

Arriving at Womba, the chief told us that all the 
elephants had left that part of the country on account 
of its dryness, so we hastened on to Lukungu. 
Dining that evening in the State station, we heard 
that a lot of elephants had been reported up the 
valley near Kinsuku. 

As our provisions were running short, it was 
necessary to go on to Manyanga and get a supply 
from our boxes there, which was about four hours' 
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journey. Leaving Deane to arrange for guides and 
carriers, as the people at Kinsuku would not allow 
strange natives to enter their country, I took my boy 
and some Cabindas and went to Manyanga. 

Eetuming next day I was attacked by a bilious 
fever, and had to stop at N'Dunga with the agent of 
the Dutch house, sending on the provisions, and 
telling Deane to go on, and that I would follow as 
soon as well enough. 

For a week I was fit for nothing. During this 
time Deane went up the valley and returned without 
killing an elephant. When he arrived at N'Dunga I 
was sufficiently recovered to go on with him to 
Manyanga. 

The night before Deane had started for Kinsuku 
the cook and his boy deserted, stealing some of the 
provisions and two blankets. My boy, who was in 
the plot, deserted me the very night I was taken ill. 
At Manyanga we engaged two more boys, who 
played us the same trick as soon as we arrived at 
Kinshassa and they had received their pay. 

A native caravan being got together, we left for 
Lutdtd, as our Cabinda men went no further. 

There is no game between Manyanga and Stanley 
Pool worth speaking about, so we pushed on as fast 
as possible, rather too fast to please our new men, 
who all deserted in a body the evening we arrived 
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there. As they had received their cloth for the 
journey up to buy provisions, and had only been on 
the road a day and a half, they were the gainers. 
Two months after, whilst in Kinshassa, we saw the 
kapita who had been in charge of this caravan, arrive 
with another. He was promptly collared, and instead 
of receiving the pay for his men, had it stopped to 
make up for the sum which we had lost at Lut^td. 
It was a lesson which he richly deserved, as his men 
would hold him responsible for their pay, and would 
keep him a prisoner until he or his friends settled the 
account. 

The desertion of the caravan detained us three 
days, when, thanks to the exertions of the Rev. Mr. 
Comber, who procured us twenty men, we were able 
to get on the road again. 

The rains had now set in, and we had the benefit 
of them on our way up, arriving at the Inkissi river 
in a regular downpour. Entering the village, we 
secured two empty huts, in which we stored our 
thiugs and got into dry clothes. 

Unfortunately, it was a market the following day, 
and, with the exception of the kapita, the men had 
all gone oflF early to it. This occurrence delayed us 
another day, after which we were not troubled 
further with our carriers, arriving in Kinshassa four 
days later. 
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The statiou had been handed over to the San ford 
Exploring Company soon after I left, and was in 
charge of one of their agents, a German Baron, Roth- 
kirch, a very good fellow. With the exception of the 
garden, which had, I was sorry to see, been allowed to 
go to waste, the station and plantations had been 
kept in first-rate order. The Florida, the company's 
steamer, was still away ; she had gone up the Kassai 
imder charge of Swinburne, and the river being very 
low, had run on some rocks, which knocked several 
holes in her bottom. After the accident had been 
repaired, she returned at once to Kinshassa and had 
then started for the Eijuator stations. Unfortunately 
for us she was not expected down until the New Year. 
We knew for certain that we should be detained 
here for two months, whether she returned in that 
time or not, for the Haussas, whom we hoped to find 
waiting for us, had not arrived, and there were no 
men or canoes in the station to take us anywhere. 

The chief of Leopoldville helped us for a week out 
of our difficulties by lending us a canoe and four 
Bangalas to go to the Long Island, we in return 
supplying him with meat. 

As the rains were now very heavy, we did not 
expect to come across many elephants, they having by 
this time left the island and the swamps for the 
interior. 
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Our luck on the first day was good, Deauc^ 
shooting a bufialo and a waterbuck, and I two of the 
former, and two antelopes. During the week we 
bagged five bufitiloes and seven antelopes. 

On our return we found Eothkirch ill, and under 
medical treatment. His illness was caused by an 
ulcer in his liver. As there was no one to take his 
place, we superintended the working of the station 
until Swinburne unexpectedly arrived in his boat. 
. Having been taken ill at the Equator, he had left 
the Florida in charge of Glave, and come down with 
a few men. 

We now had a boat and a canoe, and, the mission 
having lent us some men, we left for the north bank 
above Dover Cliffs, taking on our way the swampy 
islands on the chance of seeing a few elephants. We 
passed the day amongst them without catching 
sight of one, and camped just in time to escape a 
drenching from a storm. 

We called, in passing, on the chief of the village 
of Kimpela, hoping to get some news of elephants 
from him ; but he, seeing the Bangalas, of whom he 
and his people were afraid, and thinking w^e should 
stop in his village, assured us there were none about, 
but plenty above Dover Cliffs, just to get rid of us. 

We selected that evening a grassy sand island under 
the cliffs as our camping-ground, sending the gig back 
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uext morning to Kinshassa, We were soon receiving 
visits from the natives, mostly fishermen, who in- 
habited a village a short distance above our camp. 
We did not get any encouraging reports of the game ; 
they, however, supplied us with plenty of fresh and 
smoked fish. 

In the evening I crossed with one man in the small 
canoe to a grass island opposite the camp, as I had 
noticed duck and geese dropping in to feed, bagging five 
of the latter before dark, and getting on other occa- 
sions as many as I wished. After shooting one I 
stuck him up as a decoy and waited in a tuft of grass, 
always with good success. As these geese, except 
when young, are very tough, we gave them as 
extras to the Banoralas. 

o 

The country was well covered with young grass 
about a foot high, and the gentle sloping hills 
resembled very much our downs. These were well 
stocked with antelopes, which gave us good sport ; but 
we saw no signs of elephants, their old roads, though 
numerous, showing no fresh spoor. 

The second night the Bangalas, not relishing the 
camping out, although having enough meat to satisfy 
any native, and wishing for the comforts and ease of 
the mission, deserted, with one exception, taking the 
large canoe, and leaving us high and dry on the 
island with scant means of getting away. If it had 
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not been for the small canoe, which took us in turns 
to the mainland — it only held two persons — we should 
have been prisoners until some of the fishermen had 
come to our rescue. 

Two days after, Swinburne turned up in his boat, 
having heard from the mission that their men had 
arrived with the tale that they could not get any- 
thing to eat, and had left because they were starving. 
This stoiy we proved to be untrue, they having had 
daily, besides their usual ration of kwanga and rice, 
fish, geese, and antelope. 

Deane and Swinburne left in the morning to pick 
out a more favourable spot, and selected the upper 
end of the Long Island, at which place I joined them 
the day after. 

Deane had, whilst skirting the wood, seen three 
elephants in the swamps. After having, with some 
difficulty, got up to them, he wounded one. Following 
it up he obtained two more shots, which did not stop 
it from entering a loango grass swamp, where he was 
unable to follow. Hoping, therefore, that it would die 
there, he left it till the next day, trusting to the help 
of some natives fishing not far off" to get it. We were 
at the place next morning, but the natives could not 
get through the thick matted loangos ; the water also 
was too deep to please them. 

The ground about was nothing but strips of sand 
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with swamps all round. One minute you were walking 
on dry soil, the next you were up to your middle in 
water, struggling through grass. BuflFaloes were in 
hundreds, and we every now and then disturbed them, 
sending them off splashing through the swamp. 

Returning home through the forest, we struck the 
fresh spoor of a herd which had only passed a very 
short time. Unfortunately it was too late to follow 
them ; but we made up our minds to do so next 
morning, on the chance of finding them somewhere 
about. 

As soon as it was light enough to see we started, 
followed by two Cabindas — Swinburne having left us 
a few men to supply those who had run away — 
carrying spare rifles and provisions for the day. 
Picking up the spoor, we followed it at a good pace, 
the forest being open, with little undergrowth. Nearly 
three hours elapsed before we came upon the elephants. 
They had crossed to the other side of the island, and 
were in the open, feeding in the grass swamp about 
thirty yards from the bank. Two were some distance 
to the left of the herd. These I took, Deane going 
after the remainder. I stood on the bank behind a 
tree, having a good view of my two, but could not 
see their tusks on account of the grass ; and I did not 
attempt to shoot at once, so as to give Deane time to 
come up with the others. During the wait the bull 
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came slowly towards me as he fed, the other going 
parallel to the bank, towards the herd. The former 
was getting close — was, indeed, within ten yards — so 
I could not wait any longer, and dropped him with 
a single shot in the forehead. The second turned 
slightly on the report, and she got the contents of the 
second barrel, the bullet hitting her above the eye. 
Down she fell into the water. Keloading quickly, I 
was ready and waiting to see if she got up again, 
which she did, turning round in doing so, thus giving 
me another side shot. The second bullet did its work 
eflFectually, penetrating the brain. 

Deane now commenced firing, and I heard the herd 
rushing through the swamp, so ran on, hoping to get 
another shot as they entered the forest. I was, how- 
ever, too late. Deane had obtained four shots without 
killing. They were so scared that we did not see 
them again. 

The bull had small tusks, about fifteen pounds, and 
the female, the largest elephant I had shot, had two 
small stumps of ivories hardly worth cutting out. 

We took our men next morning and left them with 
the fishermen, who came across the swamp, to cut up 
and smoke-dry the flesh, whilst we hunted for fresh 
spoor. Not finding any, Deane and I separated, each 
taking different roads, but with little success. I came 
upon and tracked a herd some distance down the 
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forest, getting up to them by a pool, one being in the 
water, the others in the wood. She had small tusks, 
but they were better than nothing, so I shot her in 
the head. She did not drop at once, but gave a shrill 
trumpet of pain, which brought out into the open 
one of the herd, another showing her head out of 
the bush. As quick as lightning I gave the second, 
who had good ivories, a bullet behind the shoulder, 
on which he turned, and, with the herd, made off. 
The first I had shot, as soon as she got on the bank, 
rolled over on her side, and died almost immediately. 
T followed the wounded one until evening, when I 
had to leave him. 

Going across one of the grass plains to follow up 
the wounded bull next morning, I came quite unex- 
pectedly on a waterbuck. Wanting meat for our- 
selves, I shot him ; as he fell, the female and her 
young, whom I had not seen, sprang out of the grass 
and dashed past me — the youngster actually running 
against my legs, nearly upsetting me. As the mother 
stopped, to look for her young, I rolled her over, and 
then gave chase to the young one, in the hopes of 
capturing it alive. The united efforts of the boy and 
myself were of no avail, so at last was obliged to 
shoot it, to prevent its dying of hunger or falling a 
prey to the leopards. Having no good tracker with 
me, I lost the wounded elephant. 
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A herd of eleven gave me a long chase the day 
after. They were on the move the whole time, 
keeping to the swamp and loango .grass, and I never 
could come up to within shooting distance. Wishing 
to get on better terms with them, I took my mosquito 
net, some provisions, and two men, intending to stay 
away from our camp three or four days. 

I had, in my hunt the day before, seen a hut which 
had been erected by the fishermen. In this I put up my 
net, making it my head-quarters for the time. There 
were a good many tracks about, but none over fresh. 
Going out to find the herd, I came upon some buffaloes 
in the open, right in my path, so could not resist a 
shot, as I had no fresh meat. I hit a bull hard, but 
a little too high. The herd ran off to the wood, the 
wounded one leaving a trail of blood on the ground 
as he went. Knowing that he would, on entering 
a few yards, stand and wait for me, I went in some 
yards further down, and saw him, as I expected. He 
also heard me ; and as he turned to charge I gave him 
another bullet. This, however, did not stop him ; and 
having only one barrel loaded, I waited until he was 
within two or three yards, relying on my nerve and 
straight shooting to drop him in his tracks. In this 
I failed, the bullet hitting him on his tough thick 
liom, an inch or so from where I intended. I had 
just time to jump on one side, and bend myself nearly 
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double, as he dashed past, hitting me slightly on my 
right hip in doing so. In a second I was off, to gais 
the shelter of a tree, and as I swung myself bebiiwl 
one, he dashed furiously into it. My fox-terrier, 
whom I had taken out with me, and who generally 
followed in all my hunting expeditions, never leaving 
my heels without permission, had, as he turned to 




charge the second time, Bpning for the enraged beast, 
fixing him by the neck Not getting a good hold, he, 
as the bull swung his head round to butt him, seized 
him by the nose. Twice the bull threw up his head 
to get rid of his tormentor, without success, but 
the third time he was sent flying into the air. I 
thought that the plucky little fellow's hour had 
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come ; but he landed on the ground without any harm, 
and was on his feet in an instant, ready to again 
attack the bull, who was waiting for him. During 
the time, which had been but a few seconds, I had 
pushed in two more cartridges and shot the buflfalo, 
before he had time to do further damage. This was 
the closest shave I ever had with a buffalo, and it 
was only by. the skin of my teeth that I just jumped 
clear of his horns. 

My boy, after seeing the bull in the act of charging, 
had run off", not stopping until he heard my final 
shot, when he arrived at the conclusion that I had 
not been killed, and came back in time to carry into 
camp a load of the meat. Coming back we disturbed, 
when crossing a shallow swamp, another herd, from 
which I killed a young cow% and a few minutes later 
my dog Nep turned out an antelope, which fell to 
my rifle. 

I had hardly returned to the hut when Deane and 
.some of the missionaries, who had arrived in their 
steamer, the Heny^ij Reed, at our camp, came in with 
a lot of their men,Jioping to get some meat. To 
them I gave all that we did not require ourselves, 
and they carried it l)ack to the steamer. 



CHAPTER XX. 

An unaccountable miss — A shot from an ant-hill — Charged by 
an elephant — ^Fight between a buffalo and hippopotamus — 
Oar departure again prevented — The Florida breaks down 
— A lucky night shot — The Florida arrives — ^Nep poisoned 
— ^Taken ill — Anxious moments — The prisoner released — 
The Zanzibaris get a scare — Trading up the Sankuru — 
Arrive ill at Kinshassa — ^Proceed by easy stages to the 
coast — Deane killed by an elephant — The trip a failure. 

Having killed no elephants, I returned to camp. 
Deane had been very unlucky also, having only 
wounded one, which he lost. 

Hunting the next day over some of the old ground, 
I picked up the spoor of an elephant, which, after 
following about a quarter of a mile, I saw standing 
feeding. Getting up to within a dozen yards of it, I 
waited behind a tree until she gave me a good view 
of her forehead, at which I fired. She did not move 
for a second or two after the shot, and did not seem 
to be hit. I was so taken aback, expecting her to 
fall every second, that I forgot to give her the second 
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baiTel, and before I could do so, when I had got over 
my surprise, she moved oflF, getting no doubt a whiff 
of the powder. 

She did not travel far before she stopped, and 
commenced feeding again. Having gone into some 
thick undergrowth, I could not get a good view of 
her head, much less of her body, so had to wait. 
Seeing an ant-hill a little in front from where she 
was standing, I got up it, the branches of the trees 
concealing me. She was so unconscious of my 
presence that, if she had taken a few steps forward 
and put out her trunk before I fired, she could have 
touched me. 

I hit her in the old place in the forehead, and 
brought her on her knees, dead. On searching, I 
could find no trace of my first bullet anywhere. 

The only way I could account for this was that 
the bullet must have got loose in the shell, and fallen 
out whilst taking it from my belt to put into the 
breech, or it might have struck a branch in its course 
and so been turned. 

A canoe coming from Kinshassa brought us the 
sad news of poor Rothkirch's death. He had suffered 
greatly from his ulcer. He was buried in Kinshassa 
by one of the missionaries. 

On the 1 7th of December, early in the morning, we 
perceived a steamer approaching from the mouth of 
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the Pool. Seeing our camp, her course was altered 
and she made for us, turning out to be the Florida, 
with Glave and Casement on board. They stopped 
until after lunch, promising to return in a few days 
and take us down before the steamer was cleaned and 
repaired for her next trip. 

We had hopes now of getting to our proper 
hunting grounds at last, perhaps before the New 
Year. 

With one boy I went after meat for the camp, 
when in a small plain surrounded by wood, which I 
had not come across before, I got two shots into a 
herd of buflfaloes, killing one and wounding another. 
Whilst following the wounded beast I came upon a 
female elephant and her calf ; she had such insigni- 
ficant tusks, and the calf was such a baby, that I left 
them in peace. 

Half a mile further on my man saw the wounded 
buffalo standing. Whilst walking up to give him a 
settler, I was startled by a trumpet and the sound of 
something rushing towards me. Looking in the 
direction of the noise, I saw bearing down on me, 
wuth head up, ears out, and trunk erect, a female 
elephant in full charge, followed by her calf. In- 
stantly my rifle was at my shoulder. Covering her 
broad chest, I pulled the trigger, jumping for safety 
behind a tree close by my side. 
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She fell forward, sprawling for some yards over 
the place where I had atootl. Nep, my terrier, 
nothing daunted at her size, went at her, barking 
furiously. Before she could recover I sent another 
bullet into the back of her head, and, as she still 
struggled to rise, yet another. Nep for some time 
after walked round her, with tail and hair standing 




well up, growling, as much as to say, " Come on ; 1 am 
not afraid of you." Seeing the young one, whicli I 
had forgotten for the moment, he gave his attentions 
to it, making for it ; but the poor little thing in its 
fright did not wait for the encounter, but, turning 
tail, ran off into the wood, followed for some distance 
by the dog. 
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I now. looked round to see what had become of 
my boy, and on calling out, a voice answered nic 
from above ; there was my trusty gun-bearer, perched 
high up a tree, holding on as if he expected the 
elephant to shake him down. My rifle, as usual, 
had been thrown down, his sole thought being his 
own safety. 

The steamer came up on the 23rd to take us dowu 
next day to Kinshassa in time for Christmas. 

Wishing to get some beef for this occasion, I went 
out early to a place where buffaloes were usually to 
be found feeding. Approaching the plain, through 
the wood, I heard a curious noise going on, for 
which I could not account. Creeping quietly to 
the edge, I beheld a novel scene ; a buffalo and a 
liippo fighting, the herd collected together in a batch, 
not far off, watching the conflict. The bull had all 
the advantage on his side, being quicker than his 
adversary. He would charge, and deliver his blow, 
and retreat ready to dash in again before the hipjK) 
could get at him with his huge mouth. The hippo 
was all over blood, running from numerous wounds 
in his skin. Just above the shoulder he had received 
a nasty wound, the horn of the bull having pene- 
trated through the skin into the flesh. How long 
the fight had lasted, I do not know ; but I fancy it 
had been going on for some time, by the state of 
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the ground, and the condition of the hippo. At 
last they drew off, panting, and eyeing each other, 
to get their wind. 

I thought it a pity to shoot the bull ; but meat 
was wanted, and he gave a surer shot than any of 
the herd. If I settled him with my first shot, I was 
certain of getting the hippo afterwards for the men. 

As he commenced to walk round the hippo, for 
a chance to charge, I shot him through the head. 
The hippo, from loss of blood, was too weak to travel 
off very fast ; so, after a short, sharp run, I got up 
to him, and knocked him over. The bull had 
punished him severely, blood seemed to be oozing 
from every pore of his skin ; and the horns had 
penetrated more than once. As for the bull, he did 
not show a mark. My two men carried back 
the best of the meat, and as soon as we got into 
camp, I sent some more to cut up the remainder and 
fill the canoe, after which they were to follow the 
steamer to Kinshassa, as she could not wait. 

Our hopes of a speedy departure were again nipped 
in the bud. The cloth and provisions for the steamer 
had not arrived, and until these came she could not 
leave. There had been a palaver on the road, and 
Major Parminter, who had only just arrived to take 
over command of the Sanford Company, was obliged 
to proceed to the place and look after the loads. 
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About this time, we heard tliat a disaster had 
happened at Luluabourg, a station on the Kassai. 
The State officials had been obliged to attack one 
of the native chiefs in the district. The fight, as 
long as the ammunition lasted, was in favour of the 
State's force ; when that was exhausted, the natives 
in their turn attacked, killing in the retreat nearh' 
every black man, the white men fortunately escaping. 
As soon as men and ammunition were sent from 
Luebo, the tables were turned on them, and by the 
aid of a Portuguese trader in the district, the chief 
was brought to terms. 

Tired of staying idle in Kinshassa, we got the 
Floriday for two days, to take us up halfway to 
Kwamouth, intending to hunt the river bank opposite 
Black river, at a place where Glave had seen elephants 
on his way down, until the steamer passed on her 
trip up. 

We had received our Haussas who had come 
up with Major Parminter, and these having been 
armed, and everything being ready, we left, taking 
with us a good canoe. 

After leaving the station, and passing the island 
in front of it, the steering gear got out of order, and 
we drifted down upon the island, on which we all 
but struck, only clearing it by a fluke. By the aid 
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of a little steamiDg we got close to the land, when 
we dropped anchor, being towed up afterwards with 
a rope from the shore. 

The breakage being mended, we started again 
next day, and arrived at our destination without 
further accident. The ground did not look very- 
favourable. Between the small open grass-plot on 
which we camped, and the steep hill covered with 
thick forest, was a nasty swamp some twenty yard& 
broad, which had to be crossed every time we left 
or returned to camp ; this meant a wetting each 
time. To rectify this, we felled some of the trees 
on either side, thus making a rough bridge, which 
enabled us to get over dry-footed. 

In this camp we stopped nine days, only shooting 
one elephant. The walking was very hard, the hills 
being steep and thickly wooded with dense under- 
growth. Spoor was everywhere, but not over fresh^ 
showing that elephants used the place frequently. 
One we fell across gave us a long chase, and when we 
did get near enough to see him he got our wiud and 
soon went out of sight. 

The one we bagged was shot during the night. 
We had turned in as usual soon after dinner imder 
our mosquito curtains and were in a deep sleep, when 
our cook woke us up to say that elephants were 
approaching through the swamp. 
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The sky was clear, with a bright moon, so we could 
see objects plainly for some distance. The noise 
made by the elephants in the swamp sounded loudly 
in the still, quiet night. When they had come out 
near our camp, they came into full view, striding 
along as if to pass and gain the river. We stood 
outside and under cover of the first tent. When the 
leader was nearly opposite he stopped suddenly, 
seeing the tent for the first time. That stoppage was 
fatal, as, taking the best aim I could, I hit him in the 
head. Luckily for us, the remainder turned and rau 
back by the way they had come. K they had gone 
forward they must have got entangled in the tent- 
ropes, bringing them down, and also have passed over 
our men, as their tent was directly in their road. 

A few days after the A.LA.y with Werner and 
Dennis on board, stopped to get some wood, just as 
we were going to have lunch. They had some with 
us, and both looked as if a good feed would do them 
good. 

They had pushed down river with two sick men on 
board without stopping except to get wood, so had 
been living chiefly on kwanga. One poor fellow died 
on the voyage, and the other looked as if his days 
were numbered. 

The Florida at last arrived, followed soon after by 
the A. I. A. returning to Bangala. We had a royal 
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good dinner that evening, and parted company next 
morning. 

As I shook hands with Werner, I little thought it 
was the last time I should see him. He was a right 
good fellow, and I feared, from his account, that he 
had not a pleasant time of it at Bangala, he being the 
only Englishman amongst the Belgians there. 

I was sorry to read in the papers that after his 
return home he joined a trading company on the West 
Coast, where he unfortunately died. 

He wrote a very true and good account of life on 
the Congo, called "A Visit to Stanley's Rear Guard," 
which is well worth reading. 

Filling up with wood, we went on to M'Swata, and 
whilst the steamer was getting wood on board I had 
a good afternoon amongst the partridges and guinea- 
fowls. I greatly missed my brave little dog Nep. 
The poor fellow had fallen a victim to poison, given 
out of revenge by some native at Kinshassa, on whom 
he had no doubt some time or other left his mark ; 
for he was a perfect watch-dog, hating the sight of a 
black man, and when left in charge of my tent often 
collared them when they came too close to it. My 
old dog Monday I still had with me ; but she was 
getting a little done up, and was not so quick as 
formerly in flushing the partridges, who are great 
runners. 
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Opposite Kwamouth we stayed two days, filling up 
every available place on the steamer with wood, as 
none could be got for the first three days up the 
Kwa. 

I now began to feel myself getting very seedy, 
becoming worse day after day. Three days after I 
could not leave my deck-chair. I sufiered from 
fearful pains in my liver, and my spleen was swollen 
to an immense size. I could not lie down, so was 
propped up with pillow;s, and at night slept in this 
position on deck under a mosquito net. 

Being no better when we got to our hunting- 
ground, Swinburne advised me to continue the 
voyage to Luebo, and if the trip did me good he 
would drop me on his return. This offer I accepted. 

We left Deane at the mouth of the Kwango river 
with two canoes, the inen and the baggage, arranging 
to meet him somewhere up the river on my return. 

Entering the Kassai, we steamed on until we got 
to the village near the spot where the steamer on 
her former voyage had struck on the rocks. 

The natives were soon round us in hundreds, begging 
us to come and shoot some elephants which were quite 
near. I could hardly walk, much less hold a rifle, 
and, as Swinburne had to look after the wood-cutting, 
they were disappointed of a good feed. 

At every village en route we stopped to buy ivory, 
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but the natives either kept it back in mistrust of us 
or had none. What we did purchase was small, no 
big tusks being produced. 

The river was full of sandbanks, and in picking out 
the channel we were continually sticking on them. 

Hippos were always about — we must have passed 
thousands — and not having been much disturbed, they 
were quite tame, only popping under water when we 
were close on them. 

Stopping one afternoon to cut wood, the natives, 
iis usual, collected in numbei-s to sell us food. They 
were all armed with spears and bows and arrows, 
for you never see a native in this part of the country 
without his weapons. 

One of the Zanzibaris, whilst buying some kwanga, 
put his axe down, and on looking round the next 
minute saw a native making off with it. He gave 
chase, collared the man, and dragged him to the 
steamer. In a moment everything was in a confusion ; 
the natives, thinking we were going to kill or take 
him prisoner, had all slipped arrows into their bows, 
one man drawing on the engineer, who was on shore. 
He, seeing the action, and being unarmed, seized a 
piece of split wood and hurled it at the native wdth 
such good aim that it caught liim full in the chest, 
knocking him over. 

With the exception of three or four men on board, 
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all our peo{de were in the wood, cattmg trees and 
unarmed. We should, therefore, have been at their 
mercy if I had not been watching how affairs were 
going from where I Liy. 

Sick and weak as I was, I got up and seized a 
Martini out of the rack in which they were kept, 
with ammunition in the pouches slung on each, just 
outside the cabin door. I called to the men on board 
to do likewise, and pointed my rifle at the same time 
at the hostile natives, who, without discharging an 
arrow, dived into the wood. Our men came running 
in on hearing the row, one nearly receiving a spear 
through him as he passed the retreating natives. 

Every man was now armed, and sentries were 
posted whilst the wood was collected. Our prisoner 
after a short time was released, very much to his 
surprise, and sent to tell his people that it was not 
our intention to fight, but to purchase food and ivor}', 
and, to prove this, we had sent him back free. 

Gradually a few more courageous than the others 
came round the steamer to barter. From them we 
bought curios, spears, bows and arrows, they taking 
in exchange mostly empty bottles. 

Another time we had a regular panic at midnight. 
After the wood had been cut and stowed the men 
always slept when possible on land close to where 
the steamer was moored, making a good fire to keep 
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them warm. Every one was wrapped in sleep except 
myself and the goats. These had been taken on land 
to feed, and were tethered by ropes. One had got loose, 
and in his ramble had walked over the face of a 
Zanzibari. He, springing up half awake, mistook the 
goat for a leopard, and gave the alarm. Immediately 
the greatest scramble that I had ever witnessed com- 
menced. All tried to get on board over the small plank 
at once, falling over each other in their anxiety to be 
first. Some in their terror jumped into the water, 
others fell oflF the plank. The row woke Swinburne, 
who thought at first that it was a native attack. I, 
who had been awake, knew it was not that ; but it 
struck me that an elephant had disturbed them, as I 
heard the cry of N'Zau from some of the Zanzibaris. 
Swinburne soon brought them to their senses, and 
when he went on shore he found the goat picking 
up the pieces of kwanga which the men had dropped 
round the fire. 

It occurred to the man who had been so frightened 
that it must have been the goat he had seen on 
jumping up, and mistaken for a leopard, and as soon 
as this was known every one burst out laughing at 
the idea, the fellow himself being unmercifully chaffed 
by his comrades. 

On landing at Luebo I felt a little better, and was able 
to walk from the steamer up to the station and back. 

Y 
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The station is situated at the junction of the Kassai 
and Lulua. The rapids of the latter, which can be 
seen from it, make a very pretty picture in the dis- 
tance. It was commenced by Dr. Wolf, of Major von 
Wissmann's expedition, and afterwards finished by 
Bateman and his successor Legat. 

Having got in the ivory and rubber which had 
been collected by the agent, besides a supply of wood, 
we left, after a stay of three days, as we intended 
going up the Sankuru on our way down. 

The country up. this river resembled that of the 
Kassai; but the river was deeper, discharging a 
greater volume of water, and the sandbanks were less 
numerous. For two days we steamed up it, seeing 
few villages. 

On the evening of the third day we stopped at a 
large village. The natives we found very friendly, 
bringing down ivory and curios for sale. For the 
former they wanted cowries, of which we only had a 
few ; so we bought little. The cloth, the cups made 
out of hard wood, the outsides being ornamental, and 
the mats, were the best I had seen. The natives were 
less civilized than their brethren nearer the coast, not 
having had the advantage, like them, of being asso- 
ciated with the white men, we being the second lot they 
had ever seeu. Their work in cloth and mats was, 
however, far superior to that obtainable lower down. 
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I had been much better for the last few days, and 
was in hopes that my illness w^as nearly over ; but on 
leaving the Sankuru the fever and pains returned 
with greater violence. 

Calling in at the Kwango to 'find Deane, we learnt 
that he had left and gone down river. Keeping a 
look-out as we proceeded, we did not hear of him 
until we reached Kwamouth, where he had pitched his 
camp. His reasons for leaving the Kwango, where 
elephants were to be found in thousands, I never 
found out, as I did not see him to obtain an explana- 
tion. He had shot nothing during our absence. 

Arriving at Kinshassa, I was too ill to go on shore 
that night. Next day Mr. Sims of the mission came 
over and prescribed for me. After attending to me 
and doing all he could to pull me round, he, after 
some days, ordered me to leave the country and 
proceed home as soon as my strength would allow of 
my taking the journey down country. 

Glave, who had been putting together his steamer, 
w^as now ready to start on a trading trip up some of 
the tributaries of the Congo. I w^as very sorry to 
leave him. He and Major Parminter had nursed and 
looked after me like true friends, and done their best 
to pull me round. Indeed, it was through their 
great care and attention that I owe my ultimate 
return to health. 
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I had now been ill for three months, and during 
that time hardly oflF my back. For the last week I 
had been getting much better, taking walks, which 
were lengthened day by day, to strengthen my legs 
for the road. So by the 15 th of May I felt equal to 
the task of proceeding by easy stages to the coast. 

Before leaving I heard that Glave, on his way up, 
had picked up Deane and taken him on to Lukelela. 
He had shot two elephants, one with large tusks 
weighing between eighty and ninety pounds each. 

Swinburne left with the Florida on another ivory- 
buying expedition a few days before I started. He 
had been suffering greatly from ulcers on his legs. 
One was of an immense size. Nothing seemed strong 
enough to stop it from spreading; and I believe it 
was these that eventually caused his death. He was 
on his way down country to come home after his 
return from up river, but died at N'Dunga. 

Major Parminter lent me, when starting, his 
donkey to help me down country. The first day's 
ride was agony at every step, the pains in my liver 
and spleen seeming to get worse. The second day 
they were a little better, and by the time I got to the 
N'Kissi river the shaking up that my liver had 
received did it any amount of good. 

Here I had to part with the donkey, as the river 
was so swollen that it was dangerous to swim him 
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across ; so I sent him back in charge of some of the 
mission men who were working there at the time, 
trying to get up some of the machinery of their 
steamer, which had sunk in a canoe close to the bank. 

I was surprised how well I got on the next day, 
walking. As each succeeding day passed I felt 
stronger and the pains became less. By the time I 
reached Matadi I had nearly lost them altogether. 

At the first market past the N'Kissi I came upon 
a horrible sight ; it was a native who had been killed 
a few days previously. . He had been caught stealing 
in the market, which means death by the native law. 
He had had his head smashed in with sticks, and had 
then been tied to a strong stick and hoisted up in 
the centre of the market as a warning to others, 
and there he would remain until his skeleton fell 
to pieces. 

Not far from Banza Manteke I met Herbert Ward, 
who had come down from Stanley's rear-guard on the 
Aruhwimi to send a telegram to the committee in 
England, and was on his way back. After an hour's 
chat by the roadside, we reluctantly bade each other 
adieu. 

Nothing of importance happened until I got to 
Boma. Whilst waiting there for a steamer in which 
to proceed to Banana, I received a letter from Major 
Parminter, in which he gave the sad news of poor 
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Deane's death, which happened on the 16th of May, the 
day I left Kinshaasa. Deane had pitched his camp 
at Lukelela, and was out in his canoe with a tracker, 
in the grass swamps, after an elephant. He wounded 
it, on which it made for the land. Following it up, 
he got another shot, the elephant going off. On 
coming up to it again he got two more shots, and then 
the lever of his "Express" stuck, and he could not 
open the breech. Throwing the rifle down, he took a 
Snider from his Haussa and had another shot, whicli 
brought the elephant down. Taking up his Express, 
he STOt from behind the tree which shielded him, 
and the elephant, having regained his feet, charged 
down on him. He tried to take cover again behind 
the tree, but before he could do so was caught by the 
elephant, who sent one of his tusks through the back 
of his head, the end coming out at his mouth. He 
must then have thrown him off with his trunk, and 
left him on the ground, as he was not, I believe, 
trampled on, or otherwise disfigured. His death must 
have been instantaneous. 

As soon as the Haussa could take the news to 
Lukelela, Mr. Richards, the missionary stationed there, 
went out and brought the body over, burying it in his 
station. It was a sad ending to one who had gone 
through and survived the many dangers that he had 
encountered during his service in the Congo Free State. 
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Our shooting trip had been a dead failure — no ivory 
to speak of, one dead, the other shattered in health. 
I put all the misfortune down to the manner in which 
we were delayed in getting to our proper hunting- 
ground on the Kwango river. We were led to believe 
from the company when leaving England that the 
steamer would be there to take us up as soon as we 
arrived at the Pool ; but the agent on the spot had 
made other arrangements to suit his own convenience. 
Hence our <lelay. There was no blame to be attri- 
buted to the directors at home, who had informed 
their agents of our departure and time of arriving. 

I am glad, however, to say that, after a pleasant 
voyage home, in which I picked up a good deal of my 
strength, I arrived in England, and started for the 
Continent, where I completely recovered my health, 
and now feel quite fit to chance once again another 
year after big game in the swamps and forests of the 
Congo Free States. 
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Bonga on the river Remlx), 17 

Brazzaville, 141, 157, 197 

Brickmaking, 197, 198 

Bridges, 51, 102 

Buffaloes, near Badolfstadt, 25 ; diffi- 
cult to get at, 27 ; on the Luemme, 
55 ; a large herd of, 56 ; a good 
tracker, 69 ; run over by a herd of, 
70 ; round Kitabi, 78-84 ; burning 
the grass, 79, 284; charged by, 
80; natives afraid of, 108; a 
herd of, 115; hunting-grounds, 
141; dangerous to tackle, 147; 
Mr. Gamble-Keys killed by a, 148 ; 
behind Kinshassa, 162: Stanley 
Pool, 165, 177; traps, 179; Long 
Island, 232, 297, 300; a herd of 
sixty, 238; a good bag, 239; by 
moonlight, 245; solitary bulls, 
248, 257, 258, 266 ; a herd of thirty, 
278; bad shooting, 281; bag a 
cow, 282 ; get two more, 283 ; three 
quarts of malufu, 286 ; we pay our 
debt, 287 ; a close shave, 305 ; the 
fox-terrier, 306; kill two, 310; 
fight between hippo and buffalo, 
312 

Bula Matari, the Rock Splitter, 97, 
98 

Bula X*Zau, the Elephant Smasher, 
123 

Bullock transport impracticable, 138 

Burning the grass, 79-81, 284 



Oabinda men, 118, 119, 136 

Camp beds, 269 

Cannibals, 205 ; a book about, 125 

Canoes, 32, 33, 240, 272, 273 

Caravans, 137 

Carriers, 43, 59, 128, 129, 136, 137 

** Casca," a poisonous drink, 14 

Casement, Mr., 310 

Chanum village, 67 

Chebebe, 33 

Chessembo lagoon, 42 



Chimpanzees, 54, 66 

Christmas, at Grantnlle, 76 ; in Kin- 
shassa, 173, 312 ; in a tornado, 26o 

Christopherson, Albert, 28 

Clark, Rev. Mr., 100 

Clearing the bush, 49 

Climate, 85 

Clothing, 142, 143 

Combe-Delemba, large village, 101 ; 
sport, 140, 143, 273 

Comber, Rev. Mr., 88, 121, 295 

Congo, the, 88, 89, 132, 176, 179 

Cool season, the, 145 

Copper mines at M'Boko Songo, 68 

Crocodiles, 88, 58-61, 231, 273 

Cultivation, 160-162, 182. See Plan- 
tation, etc. 
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Dead bodies, 217 

Deane, W., wounded by natives, 168 ; 
goes to Stanley Falls, 175; after 
buffaloes, 178 ; in a pit, 179 ; nearly 
starved, 254; goes to England, 
255 ; oonvalesoent, 269 ; after ele- 
phants, 275; over anxious, 276; 
antelopes, 277 ; buffaloes, 278 ; bad 
shooting, 281 ; swollen face, 283 ; 
burning the grass, 284 ; two buffa- 
loes, 287 ; elephants, 291-293; his 
cook deserts, 294 ; good sport, 297 ; 
on Long Island, 299-301 ; on the 
Kwango river, 318, 323; death, 
326 

Dennett, Mr., 271 

Dennis, Mr, 816 

Deserters, 294, 295, 298 

Diet in the tropics, 86 

Donkeys, 139, 324 

Dover Cliffs, the, 156, 228, 297 

Dried fish, 40 

Driver ants, 62, 63, 74 

Dry season, the, 145 

Drying beef, 113 

Dutch Company, the, 89 

Dysentery, 86 
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A.LA. laanoh, the, 191 ; to Long 
Island after bamboos, 211 ; tamed 
OTer bj a hippopotamus, 213; 
brings news of the capture of 
Stanley Falls, 254; brings down 
Werner and Dennis, 316 

Aoddent to leg, 63 

Aohiera country, the, 18 

Africa, natives of. See Natives. 

Alarm, a false, 321 

Ammunition boxes stolen, 117 

Anderson, Mr.,captain of the Stanley^ 
252 

Antebpes, on the Sette, 13; in 
Bndolfstndt, 25; round Kitabi, 
78-^2; shot through the heart, 
84 ; curious specimens, 115 ; where 
to find, 140 ; steak for supper, 185 ; 
get one near Kinshassa, 257 ; very 
wild, 266 ; aim well in ftront, 277 ; 
bad shooting, 281 ; burning the 
grass, 284 ; on Long Island, 297, 
307 

Ants, white, 3 ; driver, 62, 74 

Amnda, daughter of Prince Tarti, 
46, 47, 66, 67 

** Aasoeiation Internationale, The/* 1 
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Bamboos, collecting, 165, 1G7. 218, 

219, 231 
Ban»"<^ 88 ; no trees at, 89 ; how to 



get from England to, 145; new 
hotel at, 267, 270 

Bangalas, native tribe, 204, 237 

Bankua, native chief, 162, 207 

Banza Manteka, buffaloes at, 56; 
mission, 108; sport round, 140; 
hilly country, 279 ; meet Herbert 
Ward, 325 

Basket making, 40 

Bateke, native tribe, 159. 180 

Bateman, Mr.,322 

Bathing, 289 

Bathurst, my second in command, 
1641; search for bamboos, 165; sport, 
166; Christmas pudding, 173; 
cake and tarts, 174 ; with the 
advance guard, 195; misses Ma- 
koko, 196; a palaver. 207; speaks 
Zanzibar!, 208; after the hippo,. 
234 ; returns to England, 241 

Bats, method of catching, 134 

Battle, a native, 129; between hippo- 
potamus and buffalo, 312 

Baumann, Mr., of the Austrian Ex- 
pedition, 121 ; with Dr. Lenz, 133 ; 
invalided home, 131; on the s.s. 
SianUy, 175 ; at Lisbon, 268 

Bayanzi tribe, 159, 180 

Belgians, the, 256 

BeJgique, the 8.S., 90 

Benguela^ from Liverpool in the s.s., 1 

Blood brotherhood, 201-203, 207,208 

Boma, sanatorium at, 91 ; the seat of 
government, 267 ; we pass through^ 
271 
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Haassafi, the, 131, 140 

Healthy, how to keep, 85-87 

Healthy season, the, 145 

Henry Eeed, the, mission steamer, 
168, 191, 234, 307 ; on a rock, 236 

Herony the, 267 

Hippopotamas, on the Sette, 13; 
bewitched, 15 ; a lake island, 33 ; 
a large following, 34 ; a narrow 
escape, 35; a good bag, 36; dis- 
pose of the meat, 37 ; in the way, 
53; experiences, 151; Stanley 
Pool, 158, 165; on the N'Jeli 
river, 166; dearth of food, 170; 
two yards away, 171 ; plenty of 
meat, 172; the steamer escapes, 
179; in a trap, 191; Subila's 
fetish, 210; killed, 211; an ex- 
citing chase, 213 ; the Bangalas, 
214; a native killed, 215; ven- 
geance, 216; a mutual surprise, 
233, 236; plenty of meat, 234; a 
miss-fire, 235 ; a putrid hippo, 237 ; 
canoe upset, 240, 252; returning 
from the woods. 242 ; charged, 
245 ; a quarrel over a stolen hippo, 
259 ; a buffalo and a hippo fight- 
ing, 312 ; hippos undisturbed, 319 

Holt & Co., Messrs., 18 

Homed snake, the, 19 

Hospital bed, a, 92 



Iguana, flesh of the, 233 

Industries, native, 40, 322 

Ingham, Mr., chief of Lukungu, 121 ; 
home comforts, 125 ; amongst the 
elephants, 126; a weary tramp, 
127 ; a palaver, 130, 131 ; at Banza 
Manteke. 279, 280 

Inkissi river, 295 

Isanghila, 97 

Ivory, 104, 188, 221, 224-227, 231, 
244, 246, 258, 321 

Ivory carving, 40 



Jigger in the foot, 45, 51, 52 



K 



Eakamoika, forwarding station at, 

28, 78, 84 
Kalena, death of, 157 
Kassai river, 141, 159, 318, 322 
Kharkee clothes, 143 
Kimpela village, 297 
Kimpi, native chief, 207 
Kimpoko, 175, 176 
Kindolo, 236, 246 
Kinshassa, "The Paradise of tlit- 

Pool," 157-161, 170, 194, 201, 209, 

211,246,256,295.312,323 
Kinsuku, 293, 294 
Kissanga, 91 
Kitabi, 77, 78 

Kroo boys, 44, 50, 58, 64, 99 
Kund, Lieut., 199 
Kwa river, 141, 180 I 

Kwamouth, on the Upper Congo, 38 ; 

the rivernear,175-179; the station. 

180; wood fuel, 31 8 
Ewango river, 141 
«* Kwilu Niadi " country, the, 1 
Kwilu river, 28, 38, 83, 85, 115, 140. 

288, 293 



Language, the native, 40 

Lawn-tennis shoes for the bush, 142 

Laziness, 87 

Legat, Mr., 322 

Lemba, Ponta da, 91 

Lenerie, M., 197 

Lenz, Dr., 133, 175 

Leopard, 82 

Leopold ville or N*Tamo, 135, 155,. 
i 159, 256 

Lightning, 4 
I Liver complaints, 297, 318, 324 
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Edgington's tents, Messrs., 269 

Elephants, 6, 326; on the Congo, 
103; good tasks, 104; a disap- 
pointment, 105 ; a herd of eleven, 
118; good tracker wanted, 119 : 
a very successful day, 120 ; lose a 
good pair of tusks, 121 ; cutting up 
the meat, 122 ; '' The Elephiint 
Smasher," 123; a blank day, 126 ; 
the Lukungu valley, 128 ; the meat 
as food, 131; good elephant 
grounds, 140; rifles and shoes, 
142 ; native trackers, 143 ; hunting 
on foot, 144; various hints, 145; 
vulnerable parts, 146; charging. 
147; Stanley Pool, 158, 165, 177; 
in the plantations, 183-189; a 
favourite drinking ground, 192; 
mistaken for liuts, 219; a good 
tusker, 220 ; excited, 222 ; a good 
bag, 224; a good pair of tusks, 
225; a herd of thirty- two, 226; a 
successful hunt, 227; wounded, 
228; in peril, 230; ivory, 231; 
shot through the heart, 243; a 
long shot, 244 ; a good day, 249 ; 
a herd of seven, 253; stone dead, 
254; a monster, 265; at Combe- 
Delomba, 273; difficult tracking, 
275 ; a clianco lost, 277 ; burning 
the grass, 284 ; a severe day, 285 ; 
a female, 292 ; on the Kwilu river, 
293; on Lorg .Island, 299-305; 
an unaccountable mis'*, 308 : a shot 
from an ant-hill, 309; charged, 
310; a lucky nieht shot, 315; 
large tusks, 324 : Deane killed by 
an elephant, 326 

Emin Pasha, 134, 268 

Escapes, narrow, from hippo. 35; 
buffalo, 307 

Executions, numerous, 162, 163 
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Father of the river, the, 164 

Felling trees, 176 

Fetish, 89, 48, 190, 210 

Fever, 76, 85, 86, 294 

Fight between a buffalo and a 
hippopotamus, 312 

Fire in camp, 209 

Fish, 40, 182 

Fish eagles, 51 

♦* Five Years with the Congo Canni- 
bals," 125 

Florida, the, 246, 271; damaged, 
296 ; down the river, 310 ; steering 
gear goes wrong, 314 ; on an ivory- 
buying expedition, 324 

Fowls eaten by ants, 62 

Fox-terrier, a plucky, 306 

French Commission, the, 77 

G 

Gambiale, native chief, 159 

Gamble-Keys killed by a buffalo, 
148 

Gardens, 204, 251, 296 

Geese roosting on trees, 37 

Glave, Mr., 151 ; the Sunford Ex- 
ploring Co., 246; adventure with 
a buffalo, 257 ; with the Florida, 
297, 310 ; trading trip, 323 

Goats attacked by driver ants, 74 

Gobila, native chief, 179 

Gorilla, 6-12 

Grantville, 2, 24, 76 

Gratitude unknown to the natives, 
39, 285 

Green pigeon, 26, 65 

Grenfell, Rev., 155, 272 

Greshoff, M., 168, 264 

Griffiths, Capt.. 88 

H 

Hatton & Cookson, Messrs., 18 ; their 
^tcame^, 267 
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Paradise of the Pool, the, 161 

ParmlQter, Alfred, 123 

Parminter, Major, 95; takes over 

command of the Sanford Co., 313; 

careful nursing, 323 
Pig, wild, 7, 13 
Pineapples, 133, 155 
Pits, 179, 191 
Plantations. 13, 40, 49, m, 71, 155, 

161, 180, 182, 184, 204, 251 
Ponta da Lemba, 91 
Provisions, 145, 2G3, 270, 272, 279, 

293 
Punitive expedition, a, 104 
Pythons, 57, 75 

R 

Railway for the CJongo, 139 

Rainy season, the, 50; in the forest, 
71 ; tent beaten down, 102; trans- 
port in the, 137; the healthiest 
season, 145 ; seeking shelter, 242 

Rats as food, 135 

Reiohleiu, Baron von, 235, 236, 259- 
262 

Religion of the natives, 39 

Rembo river, the, 17 

Richards, Rev. Mr., 108, 32G 

Rifles, 145 

Road, Stanley's famous, 96 

Rock Splitter, Stanley the, 97 

Rothkirch, Baron, 296 ; is taken ill, 
297 ; his death, 309 

Rubber trade, the. 13 

Rudolfstadt, 25, 85 



S 



Sanatorium at Boma, 91 

Sanford Exploring Co., the, 246; 
rent Leopoldville, 256 ; Manyanga, 
264; Kiushassa, 296; Major Par- 
minter in command, 313 

Sankura river, the, 322 



Schwerin, Baron von, 209 

Sotte Cama, 7, 32 

Sette river, the, 13 

Shooting, 5, 13. See Antelope, 

Buffalo, Elephant, etc. 
Sims, Mr., 323 
Si6kcrona*s bridge, 102 
Snakes; .the horned snake, 19; 
pythons, 57, 75; large snake in 
fowl-house, 75 
Stanley, H. M.. 92; his road, 96; 
the Rock Splitter, 97; his fame, 
99 ; his first appearance, 202 ; the 
Emin relief expedition, 268 
Stardey, s.s., 175 ; struck by a tornado, 

177; building a slip for the, 251 
Stanley Falls captured by the Arabs 

254, 255 
Stanley Pool, 134-137, 218, etc; 
view of, 156, 164 ; navigation of, 
158; tribes round, 159; the Para- 
dise of the, 161 ; game round, 165 : 
Christmas on, 174 ; elephant shoot- 
ing, 218. See Elephant. 
** Stanley's Rear Guard, a Visit to," 

317 
Stephanie Ville, station at, 68 
Strauch Mountains, 68 
Subila, native chief, 159, 162, 195; 
making blood-brotherhood with^ 
201-203, 207; fetish, 209-211; 
quarrels with the State, 259-263 
Superstitions of the natives, 15. 48, 

163, 210, 215, 216 
Swinburne, Mr. A. B., political agent 
of Stanley Pool district, 157, 161 ; 
puts down witchcraft, 162 ; Father 
of the River, 164 ; landing on Long 
Island, 169; Christmas Day in 
Kinshassa, 173; Makoko gives 
trouble, 194; a palaver, 202 ; leaves 
for Europe, 204; returns to the 
Pool, 246; buffaloes, 247; ele- 
phants, 249; the Floridii, 296; 
taken ill, 297; camp on Long 
Island, 299; a scare, 321; his 
death, 324 
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Lizards, 3 

Loads, weight of, 43, 270 

Loango, the port of; 1,2, 6, 88 

Lualaba^ the, 88 

Luboma riTer, 78 

Laebo (station), 159, 160, 821 

Luemme river, 42, 266, 293 

Lufti riTer, 102, 278 

Lnkelela, 141, 326 

Lukungn, 118; comfort, 125; a 

palaver, 130; transport, 136, tlie 

valley, 140, 293 
Lulua river, 322 

Lulnaboorg, 160 ; disaster at, 314 
Lut^te, 294 

M 

Macaga, or witch-doctor, the, 14, 15, 
16 

McCready, Mr., 267 

Mafuba village, 34 

Makoko, native chief, 194 ; punitive 
expedition against, 195; he escapes, 
196; but receives a lesson, 197; 
refuses to submit, 198 ; but is per- 
suaded by Kimpi, 207; blood 
brotherhood, 208 

Manyanga, 41, 130, 135; transport, 
l;i6; given over to the Sanford 
Co., 264 ; we visit, 274, 293 

Market, a native, 116 

Massabe, 41, 59, 75 

Matadi, whirlpools at, 92; head 
station for caravans, 100; trans- 
port, 136; provisions, 271 

Matebba Island, 91 

Mayala Mbemba, The Wings of the 
Eagle, 128 

M'Boko Songo, copper mines at, 68 

Mense, Dr., 199 

M*Fwa, 141 

Miss-fire, a, 235 

Monkeys, troublesome, 209 

Mortality. 86 

Mosquitoes, 4, 7, 18, 61, 171, 212 

Mountains named after General 
Strauch, 68 



MTallaballa mission station, 100 

MTela, 218 

^rPeli river, 28, 33 

M*Poeo,99 

M'Pozo river, 272 

M'Swata station, 179, 317 

Mundoco, large market near, 116 



N 



N'Anga stream, the, 34 

Natives, nudity of the, 18; manners 
and customs, 38, 39; industries, 
40; language, 40; warfare, 129; 
payment of, 138 ; as soldiers, 139, 
140; as trackers, 143; superstitions 
of, 163, 210; royalty, 14, 181; 
aroma of, 186; want of gratitude, 
190 ; as labourers, 204 ; loads for, 
270; in the water, 273; curiosity 
of, 289; a kind of masonic order 
amongst, 290; armed, 319; en- 
counter with, 320; curios, 322; 
punish a thief, 325 

N'Dunga, 294, 324 

Nep the terrier, 306, 311, 317 

N'Galyema the ivory trader, 156, 
195, 197, 198, 207 

N'Gom6 village, 130 

N'Gotto, French station at, 77, 78 

N'Gove, 6 

Nicotine for killing snakes, 19 

Night reconnoissance, a, 261 

Nimpsch, M. von., chief of Lcopold- 
ville, 218 ; elephant shooting, 228, 
241-244 

N'Jeli river, 166 

N'Kimba, the, 290 

N'Koko antelopes, 32 

N'Kula, 44, 04-68, 75 

N'Tamo. See Leopoldville. 

Nudity of the natives, 18 

N'Yauga, (5 



O 



Outfit, 209 
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Tappenback, Mr., 199 
Tarti« Prinoe, 45, 64 
Taunt, Lieat., 216, 256 
Tents, green canvas, 269 
Th^ba, Prince, 42 
Thief, execution of a, 325 
Thundentonns. See Tornadoes. 
Tigers; a trap, 21; an escape, 23; 

robbing a goat-bouse, 72-74 
Tippoo Tib, 134 
Tobacco, 251 
Torches, 127 
Tornadoes and storms, 3, 102, 164, 

177, 185, 209, 264, 265 
Traders in Africa, 20 
Transport, 136-189. See Carriers. 
Trees, 49 ; as bridges, 51 ; as fuel, 

176 
Tribes round Stanley Pool, the, 159 



175, 181 ; his book on the Congo, 
255; joins the San ford Co., 256; 
Manyanga, 264; Christmas Day, 
265; with Stanley's rear-guard* 
325 

Water-bucks, 32, 69, 84, 297, 302 

Weber & Co., 246 

Werner, Mr. R., 255, 316, 317 

Whirlpools on the Congo, 92, 99 

White ants, 3 

Winton, Sir Francis dc, 159, 256 

Wisseman, Major, 139, 159 

Witchcraft, 14, 15, 162, 163, 247 

Wolff, Dr., 228, 322 

Womba, 132, 140, 293 

Women making roads, 5 ; cultivators, 
13, 40 ; wives, 38 ; morality, 39 ; a 
dusky bride, 46, 47; eaten by 
crocodiles, 60 ; afraid of the wliite 
man, 65-67; the Bayanzi tribe, 
180 



Vetch, Major, 138. 143 
Village, capture of a, 31 
Vivi, 91, 92 
Voonda Valley, 96 
Vunda, 288 

W 

Ward, Herbert, 125-127; Tlie Wings 
of the Eagle, 128; s.s. Stanley^ 



Y 



Yellala Valley, the, S6; falls, iOO 



Z 



Zanzi Island, 17 
Zinga, 132 
Zulus, 234, 247 
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